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THE DON 



AND 



THE UNDERGRADUATE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE COMMON-ROOM MEETING. 

There was a division of opinion in the Common- 
room of St Hilary's when it met on the Saturday 
morning to discuss the overnight outrage. 

The Dean stigmatised the proceedings as another 
instance of the growing tendency to profanity that he 
had long noticed and deplored in the undergraduate 
world. But then the Dean was one of a minority of 
archaeologists who upheld the theory that the figures 
in the quadrangle represented Cain and Abel. 

" You call it desecration, do you, Dean ? " observed 
the senior Classical Tutor ; " well, yes, it is a dese- 
cration of an artistic antiquity. Young men who 
expend so much energy on a very inferior repro- 
duction of the Olympic games might really be ex- 
pected to show a higher sense of decency." 

A 
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" Decency ! *' struck in the youngest member of 
the Common-room — to whose brilliant coaching of 
the Honour Moderation candidates the College was 
indebted for its recent successes in the Schools — 
"well, if you come to decency, you know, I am almost 
inclined to say that there is a slight improvement in 
that respect. A coat of paint is better than no coat 
at all, — at least so our ancestors thought." 

Men who are sufficiently original to strike out a 
line of their own are seldom popular in general 
society. And yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Charles Ingram was an unpopular member of 
the community. In the first place, the College was 
distinctly proud of him ; and it was acknowledged to 
be a great feather in the St Hilary's cap to have 
secured the services of the most distinguished scholar 
of his day. Then, again, even the Bursar — albeit 
he had been heard to remark that the lines which 
Ingram had struck out for himself were especially 
designed to run athwart his colleagues' prejudices — 
was fain to admit that the young man had a very 
pretty conceit of his own, and that his judgments, if 
somewhat crudely expressed, generally turned out 
sound in the long-run. Hence it had come to pass, 
that though the Common-room as a body conceived 
it to be its duty to suppress the ill-timed frivolity of 
the junior member; though the President was in 
virtue of his character as well as his office more 
highly revered, and the Dean more warmly loved, in 
matters where common-sense was required, Ingram's 
advice was in private frequently sought by his elder 
colleagues. 

" My ancestors came in with the Norman Con- 
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quest, thank you, Ingram," replied the senior Class- 
ical Tutor somewhat stiffly; " they dropped the De 
in the Tudor period." 

"Ah, mine didn't; they were ancient Britons, 
and dropped their h's somewhere in the present 
century." 

The murmur of disapprobation that greeted the 
flippant remark was checked by the President turn- 
ing to the Bursar. 

" I think that you had occasion to remark some 
disturbance in the quadrangle at a late hour of the 
night ? " 

The Bursar assented. 

" Have you any notion who the offending party 
was ? " 

" Notion ! I have something more than a notion. 
The offender was that Australian giant, Ronald, who 
seems to possess the power of making more noise 
than any other six young men." 

"What kind of noise?" 

" Inane bellowings at unseasonable hours. I 
spoke to him about it once, and he had the imperti- 
nence to tell me that he was really obliged to let off 
the steam after a long spell of reading." 

" Reading," said the President, meditatively. " I 
think I am right in saying that Mr Ronald was a 
candidate for honours in Mathematical Moderations ; 
is it not so, Lewis ? " 

" I have been told something of the sort," an- 
swered the person addressed, who filled the office of 
Mathematical Lecturer ; " but as he has never taken 
me into his confidence, and never taken the trouble 
to attend any of my lectures, I really cannot under- 
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take to speak more definitely on the matter. In any 
case, I should prophesy a gulf." 

" Probably only an excuse for inane bellowings," 
chimed in the Bursar. " I don't see much occasion 
for laughing, Ingram." 

" I was not laughing, my dear Bursar ; I was only 
smiling at the idea of your connecting our good friend 
Lewis's mathematical calculations with the young 
aboriginal's inane bellowing, and thinking that if 
non-attendance at lectures is a cardinal sin, I must 
be a sinner of the deepest dye. I can only recollect 
attending four lectures in my whole undergraduate 
career." 

"And pray why was that?" inquired the Bursar. 

" ^PXV y^P '^^ ^Ti, is all I can say," replied Ingram, 
languidly. "I really can't supply any particular 
reason; partly self-conceit, I suppose, and partly 
either laziness or doubt as to the efficiency of the 
lecturer. However, it has turned out all right in 
the long-run in my case, so we'll hope for the best 
for Mr Ronald." 

The Bursar shrugged his shoulders, and Lewis 
murmured something unintelligible. 

" At any rate, gentlemen," resumed the President, 
after a whispered consultation with the Dean, " I 
think that as this young man was in evidence in the 
quadrangle at a late hour of the night, it would be 
as well to have him in and — eh — interrogate him as 
to whether he had any part or parcel in this — ah — 
outrage." 

George Ronald, who shortly appeared before the 
Common-room, was a tall upstanding young fellow, 
with crisp curling hair and steel-grey eyes. The firm 

■0^ 
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lines of the mouth seemed to tell a tale of strong will 
and perhaps latent temper. But frank and cordial 
manners, coupled with a general readiness to oblige, 
had won him golden opinions in the undergraduate 
community; nor could it be said that anything to 
his discredit had been recorded in the College books. 
No one except the President appeared to know much 
about his antecedents, except that he had been born 
and bred in the Antipodes, and had an apparently 
unlimited command of money. Though the Math- 
ematical Tutor resented not so much the non- 
attendance at lectures as the fact that, in the face of 
his persistent absence, the young man should have 
ventured to pose as a candidate for mathematical 
honours; though the Bursar was occasionally irri- 
tated by what he was pleased to term " inane bellow- 
ings at unseasonable hours," — not one of the Dons 
could deny that Ronald's manners and general de- 
meanour towards those in authority left nothing to 
be desired. Moreover, he had fairly won the Dean's 
heart by the ready liberality with which he had not 
only furthered a scheme for sending an old college 
servant who was taken ill on a sea-voyage, but had 
even furnished the wherewithal for a winter in Aus- 
tralia. At the house of the President, who in years 
gone by had known his father, George Ronald was a 
frequent and evidently not unwelcome visitor. 

In a few minutes Ronald appeared before his 
judges. 

Never having been Common-roomed before, he 
had very vague ideas of the attitude he was expected 
to assume under the circumstances. So he stood 
twiddling his cap and looking very hard at the 
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President, who dipped his pen into the massive silver 
inkpot preparatory to taking notes of the evidence, 
and assumed his most judicial, and therefore his 
most unfortunate, manner. 

" If I am correctly informed, Mr Ronald," he 
began, "your voice was heard raised to a very high 
pitch in the quadrangle last night ? " 

Ronald bowed assent. 

*' Somewhere about or even after midnight, I be- 
lieve ? " 

Ronald bowed again. 

"In fact the — ah — evidence goes to show that you 
were one of the last people moving in the College 
last night ? " 

"The Bursar was moving, sir; he spoke to me 
out of his window, and I saw a light in his room 
more than an hour after that." 

There was a general movement of disapprobation 
in the Common-room. Every one looked at the 
Bursar, who took off his spectacles, and, laying 
them on the table with great deliberation, appar- 
ently tried to stare Ronald out of countenance. 

" I don't quite see the relevancy of that remark, 
Mr Ronald," he said at last. " You hardly mean, I 
hope, to insinuate that I was in any way connected 
with this disgraceful damage to the College property?" 

" I only said that you were moving as late as I 
was, sir," replied Ronald; "and I don't fancy that 
much damage has been done to the College property ; 
the first shower of rain will put that all right." 

The Bursar glared at him. 

" We will drop this — eh — discussion, Mr Ronald, 
if you please," said the President, with much sever- 
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ity. ** Your remarks are wholly irrelevant, and highly 
— ah — derogatory to the — eh — dignity of the College. 
The present point at issue is — eh — what you were 
doing in the quadrangle at that hour of the night, 
apart from the unnecessary noise that you were 
making." 

" I was merely taking the air, sir." 

For the moment the President was nonplussed. 
Even the College regulations, which Ingram had 
once described as "a set of petty rules purposely 
designed to irritate," did not positively forbid a 
student to take the air at any particular hour of 
the day or night. 

Recovering himself, however, after a short pause, 
he put a leading question. 

" I will ask you this, Mr Ronald. Do you know 
anything whatever of this disgraceful — eh — disfigure- 
ment of the College statue ? " 

Ronald hesitated before replying to the question ; 
then he said briefly, " I am afraid that I must de- 
cline to answer you in that, sir." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the President. "Then I 
am afraid, Mr I%)nald, that the — ah — College will 
have to use means to — ah — compel you to answer; 
in fact, to resort to — ah — coercive measures." And 
he looked round the room for encouragement. 

It was interesting to observe the attitude of the 
different members of the conclave. The Bursar's 
face wore an expression of undisguised satisfaction. 
" Here," it seemed to say, " is something tangible at 
last. You have disturbed my rest, my young friend, 
by your inane bellowings; you have almost insin- 
uated that I myself was implicated in this nefarious 
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proceeding. But the day of reckoning has come. 
Va victis!'' The Dean, who had been a silent 
though deeply interested spectator of the pro- 
ceedings, was apparently engrossed in mending a 
pen. The Mathematical Lecturer seemed to be 
working out some abstract problem in his head ; the 
senior Classical Tutor looked, as indeed he felt, pro- 
foundly bored ; and Ingram murmured sotto voce, 
" Can't expect a man to incriminate himself." 

Ronald's cheek flushed slightly at the mention of 
coercive measures, but there was no trace of excite- 
ment in his voice. 

" May I ask, sir, in what manner you — that is, 

the College purposes to compel me to answer 
your question, and why I should be compelled to 
answer?" 

" The College, Mr Ronald," §aid the President in 
his most judicial tone, " is not called upon to give 
its reasons to any undergraduate. However, I will 
say that your refusal, or — ah — your unwillingness 
to answer the question, points to the fact that you 
were either the author of the outrage or at all events 
a party to it. And the College haAhe power either 
to gate you or to send you down for one or more 
terms, even for a whole year." 

"Or strike your name off the books," whispered, 
the Bursar, anxious that the mention of the extreme 
penalty of the law should not be omitted. 

The President frowned at the interpolation. Only 
once in the course of five-and-twenty years' office 
had he been called upon to pronounce the sentence 
of final expulsion, and he shrank from any allusion 
to a most painful circumstance. 
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" Yes, or take your name off the books," he went 
on nervously ; " a very serious matter. And so, Mr 
Ronald," more cheerfully, " I must ask you to 
reconsider and give me an answer to — ah — the 
previous question." 

The President had spoken slowly and deliberately 
as was his wont, so that Ronald had had time 
to make up his mind. The apparently malevolent 
suggestion made by the Bursar — though the under- 
graduate world had occasion to know that there was 
not really a spice of malevolence in his nature — had 
upset the equilibrium of the young man's temper. 

" I can save the College some trouble, sir. If it is 
pig-headed and obstinate enough to make mountains 
out of mole-hills, and to suppose that , I should be 
mixed up in a silly sort of schoolboy business, the 
sooner that the College and myself part company the 
better. I will take my own name off the books, sir, 
at once. Good morning." 

Had a bombshell suddenly exploded in the Com- 
mon-room it could hardly have created greater con- 
sternation. There was no doubt but that for the 
moment the youne man was master of the situation. 
It was an unprecedented act for an undergraduate 
to dispute the authority of that august body, the 
College. This authority Ronald had quietly thrown 
off like a wet rag, declining to be any longer beholden 
to it. 

The members of the Common-room simply sat still 
and stared at each other and at the rebel alternately, 
as if doubting the accuracy of their own sense of 
hearing. A minute before they had had before them 
a culprit to chastise or censure at discretion ; now 
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they felt themselves to be in the presence of a free 
and independent citizen who had criticised their 
policy in plain terms. Ronald had paused, with 
his hand on the handle of the door. 

" Stop for one moment, if you please, Mr Ronald," 
exclaimed the Dean, who was the first to recover his 
self-possession. 

Ronald stopped. 

*** With your permission, Mr President," continued 
the Dean. The President nodded, and the Dean 
went on. ** The question of taking your name off 
the books, Mr Ronald, does not fall within your pro- 
vince. No undergraduate can remove his name firom 
the College books without the full knowledge and 
consent of his father or, in your case, his guardian. 
Is it not so, Mr President ? " 

The President assented. 

" Such being the case, Mr Ronald, I will ask you 
to be kind enough to put on paper your guardian's 
present address." 

Ronald, who had by this time got the upper hand 
of his temper, smiled. 

" I happen to have it in my pocket, sir," he said 
quietly; ** allow me," and he handed the Dean a 
card — 

Mr George Ronald, 

St Hilary's College, 

Oxford. 

" But you have given me your own card, Mr 
Ronald ? " 
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"Yes, sir; I am my own guardian." 

" Since ? " 

" Since Wednesday last, sir, when I came of age." 

The members of the Common-room again ex- 
changed looks of blank astonishment. The Dean's 
trump-card had failed. 

" I should just like to say, sir," said Ronald, as he 
prepared to leave the room, addressing himself more 
particularly to the President, " that I am afraid that 
my language was hardly respectful just now; in fact 
I spoke hastily. I should like you to understand 
that I was alluding to the College rather in the 
abstract, and I should be sorry to leave the impres- 
sion that the epithets which I unfortunately employed 
could in any way be construed as applying to any 
individual. You have been especially kind to me 
yourself, sir," — here he bowed to the President, — 
" and you too, sir," — bowing to the Dean, — " and in 
fact I do not bear any ill-will to any of you, gentle- 
men. I will leave a blank cheque for my battels, 
sir," — here he addressed the Bursar, — " and I hope 
that you will add to the amount any sum that you 
may think sufficient for restoring the statues, — which 
you evidently think that I decorated — to their — ah — 
primitive nudity, or for gilding them if you think 
proper." And, with this parting shot, Ronald made 
his exit. 

"Well, I'm d d," muttered the Bursar, who, 

being a lay Fellow, was wont under strong provoca- 
tion to revert to the strong language which had been 
rather in vogue on the towing-path at the time that 
he was rowing in the University eight. 

Fortunately his remark was only overheard by the 
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junior member, who, after a momentary struggle to 
keep his countenance, fairly exploded with laughter. 

" I really beg your pardon, Mr President," he ex- 
plained, as he recovered, "but a remark that the 
Bursar made was so extremely apropos to the situa- 
tion, and seemed so exactly to express our feelings, 
that it was too much for me." 

" Yes, Bursar ? " said the President interrogatively; 
and every one looked at the Bursar. 

Feeling himself constrained to say something, the 
Bursar grew very red in the face, and stammered out, 
" That young man carried his head very high : there 
is an old saying about pride going before a fall." 

The lameness of this remark was palpable. 

" Not very original, Bursar," said the Dean, with 
some severity ; " or very apposite, Mr Ingram. Un- 
fortunately in this case the fall seems to have come 
first." Then after a pause he added, in a very de- 
spondent tone, ** I don't quite see how we could have 
acted differently under the circumstances, gentlemen, 
but I misdoubt me we have made a poor morning's 
work of it. The young man was a very promising 
member of the College in many ways. I could 
almost have wished, my dear Bursar, that you had 
been a little less wakeful last night." 

This produced an angry expostulation from the 
Bursar, which was cut short by the President, who 
had strong private reasons for sympathising with the 
Dean's views. 

"We may, I think, consider the incident closed," 
he remarked, slowly rising from his chair, — ** closed 
at least for the present," he added. " Perhaps later 
on there may be further developments." 
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" That means Miss Daisy," whispered Ingram to 
the Bursar. 

" By Jove ! yes," was the answer ; " I clean forgot 
Daisy. There'll be the devil to pay when she hears 
of it." 

" Come to my rooms presently if you've got a few 
minutes, will you, Ingram ? " said the Dean, as he 
followed the President. 

Ingram nodded as he repeated the word " pres- 
ently," and in another minute he and the Bursar 
were left alone in the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TWO MEMBERS OF THE COMMON-ROOM. 

Ingram had drawn up a chair to the fireplace, and 
taking up a newspaper, made a pretence of reading 
it, whilst he narrowly watched the Bursar's proceed- 
ings. Outward and visible signs were not wanting 
to show that the latter was ill at ease. He walked 
up and down the room with his hands clasped be- 
hind his back for some five minutes; walked on 
until, catching his foot in the hearthrug, he stumbled 
violently against the table, upset the inkstand over 
the green baize cloth which was produced on these 
official occasions, and, in his effort to recover him- 
self, knocked off his own spectacles and trod upon 
them. Finally, after making an ineffectual attempt 
to mop up the ink, greatly to the detriment of his 
hands and shirt-cuffs, he pulled at the bell so violently 
that the rope came down in his hand. 

" Here, John," he said sharply to the astonished 
servant who answered the summons, "take this 
rope and see that it is put up properly, and have 
that mess cleaned up. No, stop; take away the 
cloth altogether, and see that a new cloth is got 
before the next meeting." 
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" Am I to charge it to you or to Mr Ingram, sir ? " 

"To me, of course; take the thing away at once, 
John. Pheugh, the place reeks of ink." 

"Wouldn't it be as well," suggested Ingram, as 
the servant left the room, "to charge it to Mr 
Ronald's battels account? He seemed to be in a 
particularly liberal frame of mind this morning." 

" Impudent young rascal ! " exclaimed the Bursar. 
" Did you ever hear such an impertinent remark ? " 

" Well," drawled Ingram, putting down the paper," 
it might have been impertinence, or, again, it might 
have been good-nature. I have been told that he 
is a very open-handed youth. But you seem dis- 
turbed, my dear Bursar. Surely Shylock ought 
to be satisfied with his pound of flesh. Besides, 
he even gave Antonio the rope with which to hang 
himself." 

"Look here, Ingram," exclaimed the Bursar, 
stopping short in his peregrinations, which he had 
resumed after the disappearance of the table-cloth, 
" I hope that you don't consider me responsible for 
this — this horrid fiasco. For goodness' sake, man, 
speak in plain English, and don't talk nonsense 
about Shylock and Antonio." 

" Fiasco, my dear Bursar, is hardly the term to 
use. Let us keep fiasco for something that involves 
no particular result. Now I contend that the re- 
sults in this case have been rather startling — rather 
out of proportion to the matter at issue. Shall we 
try catastrophe ? " 

" I don't particularly desire a lesson in euphemism, 
thank you, Ingram. Look here, my dear fellow, 
I know that you are only trying to irritate me, and 
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I simply decline to be irritated. You can be sensible 
enough when you like, and I want you to be sensible 
now, and talk over this matter quietly." 

"Sit down, then, like a rational creature," answered 
Ingram, pushing a chair toward him; "you can't 
expect any one to talk sensibly to a man who persists 
in walking round the room like a raving lunatic." 

The Bursar laughed, and seated himself. 

" I really don't see that I am in any way respon- 
sible for that young man's extraordinary behaviour," 
he presently remarked; "why on earth could not 
the young donkey have answered a plain question, 
instead of flying off at a tangent ? " 

" If it was a plain question, it was a most in- 
judicious one. Bursar. I regret to say that the 
dear old Head, who is thoroughly right-minded, 
and has the very best intentions, is to all intents and 
ff^ purposes what Mr Ronald would call pig-headed 
to a degree as a cross-examiner, and the question 
he expected Ronald to answer was simply — well — 
idiotical." 

" I don't agree with you at all, Ingram. It was 
a very simple question, and wanted a very simple 
answer. Don't you think, my good fellow, that it 
is you who are making mountains out of mole-hills ? " 

" Perhaps so," said Ingram, carelessly ; " different 
men often do see things in different lights." 

The short silence that followed was broken by 
Ingram, who had apparently returned to the study 
of his newspaper. 

"I say. Bursar," he said abruptly, "were you 
ever by any chance given to somnambulism ? " 

" God bless my heart ! no," exclaimed the Bursar, 
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" what on earth made you ask such an extraordinary 
question ? " 

"Oh, nothing in particular; curiosity perhaps," 
answered Ingram, quietly putting down his paper. 
" It's a curious thing, though. Bursar, that the — 
ah — evidence, as the President would say, seems 
to point to either Ronald or yourself as the 
author of this — ah — outrage. You seem to have 
been the last two people known to be moving 
in the College last night, which is in itself a — ah 
— highly suspicious circumstance: then, when you 
come to take previous character into considera- 
tion, we must put against Ronald's inane bellow- 
ings your occasional employment of — eh — forcible 

language I beg your pardon, I didn't catch 

that remark ? " 

The Bursar, who was breathing hard, certainly 
said something. He did not, however, feel called 
upon to repeat it. 

" Go on, sir," he said, stiffly. 

"Well, then," continued Ingram, "we come to 
the question of destructiveness ; and having quite 
lately seen your performances in this room, my 
dear Bursar, before we go any further into the 
matter, I should like to ask you, quite between 
ourselves you know, — in fact I will promise you 
that your answer shall go no farther, — just this 
one question. Do you know an5i:hing whatever 
of this — ah — disgraceful disfigurement of the College 
statue? " 

The wrath which the Bursar had been bottling 
up during Ingram's discourse, delivered in exact 
imitation of the President's style, with great de- 

B 
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liberation and occasional pauses, came out with 
a run at last. 

"What the devil do you mean, sir? Do you 
mean to deliberately insult me ? How dare you ? " 

The sentence was never completed; for, looking 
at Ingram, who had risen from his chair and was 
now standing with his back to the fire, the Bursar 
could not help noticing that he was shaking with 
suppressed laughter. For the moment indignation 
gave way to bewilderment ; then the light suddenly 
dawned upon the Bursar, and as he grasped the 
situation he jumped up from his chair, and, clapping 
Ingram heartily on the back, burst into a hearty 
fit of laughter. 

'* Not such a very simple question after all, eh, 
Bursar?" said Ingram presently. " Under the cir- 
cumstances as I conceive them to be, I hardly see 
what other answer Ronald could have been ex- 
pected to give. Of course I am not going to 
compare the position of an undergraduate member 
of the College with that of our esteemed friend 
the Bursar. But, as even you will admit, they 
have some points in common — bones, blood, feel- 
ings, and a sense of justice and injustice. And, 
after all, I only asked you in private the identical 
question which our worthy Head thrust down the 
throat of a high-spirited young fellow before the 
whole Common-room. Why, my dear Bursar, if 
you had been in^ Ronald's position, the whole world 
itself would not have contained the bad words you 
would have spoken. Ronald's answer was, I con- 
tend, the sole possible answer under the circum- 
stances." 
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" Of course you are assuming that he had nothing 
to do with the statue ? " 

" Most certainly he had nothing to do with it as 
far as manual labour went. I will even go so far 
as to say he had neither planned it nor sanctioned 
it, but my firm impression is that he knew all the 
time who the real offender was, so that in the matter 
of giving a definite answer he found himself in a 
worse position than — well, shall we say — than the 
Bursar of the College found himself just now." 

The Bursar pondered for a moment. 

" Awkward, certainly ; very awkward, if your hypo- 
thesis is correct. But I don't quite see, Ingram, 
that you have anything much to go on." 

" There are none so blind as those who will not 
see," was the answer; "and when a responsible 
official of the College deliberately deprives himself 
at a critical moment of those adventitious aids to 
eyesight which are commonly called spectacles, he 
is morally guilty of wilful blindness. As it happens, 
I was watching Ronald's face very particularly, and 
I am sure that his first impulse was to say * No ' 
flatly, and then he remembered something, and 
changed his mind. I am absolutely certain, then, 
in my own mind, that some way or another, acci- 
dentally perhaps, he does know something more 
than we know, but beyond that is as innocent as 
you or I are." 

" Perhaps you are right, Ingram ; " and the Bursar 
spoke with the air of a man partially convinced. 
" But to change the subject, will you kindly explain 
to me why first the Dean, and then you yourself, 
with your Shakespeare jargon, should apparently 
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saddle me with responsibility for what, with your 
permission, I shall continue to call a fiasco, brought 
about partly, as you now say, -by the President's 
incompetency, and partly by a young fool's stupid — 
well — determination to commit suicide ? " 

" Simply, my dear Bursar, because, in all inno- 
cency, you supplied the rope for the aforesaid young 
fool to hang himself with, and, most unfortunately, 
put into the old man's mouth a threat that would 
otherwise never have suggested itself to him. When 
you come to think of it, Ronald could hardly have 
gated himself or sent himself down for a term. But 
he simply jumped at your suggestion of taking his 
name off the books, just as a man who was looking 
for some instrument to cut his own throat with 
would jump at the offer of a razor." 

For some five minutes the Bursar sat in silence, 
gazing moodily into the fire. Then, rising abruptly, 
he showed symptoms of reverting to his old occu- 
pation of striding about the room. 

" For goodness' sake, man, sit down like a 
Christian ! " exclaimed Ingram ; "it gets on my 
nerves to see you stalking about the room. Besides, 
you have upset enough things for one morning, in 
all conscience' sake. You need not go on vexing 
your soul about a thing that will come all right in 
the end. It's not your fault really, or even the 
*■ President's, though he did put an impossible ques- 

tion. It's the system, my dear Bursar, the pig- 
headed and idiotical system." 

" The system ? What system ? " 

" Oh, call it College if you like," answered In- 
gram, impatiently; "or the Common-room, if you 
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like it better. Dp you suppose for a moment that 
this catastrophe would have happened if a man of 
Ronald's calibre — for I like what I have seen of 
the fellow — had been questioned privately by any 
sensible man, — the Dean, for instance, or yourself? " 
The Bursar shrugged his shoulders. "But here we 
have this absurd farce which we call a Common- 
room meeting, which puts a man on the defensive 
at once, and occasionally on the offensive too. If 
I had my way in Oxford, Bursar, I would do away 
with every single Common-room, except of course 
for social purposes, and make one man, and one 
man only, responsible for the entire discipline of the 
College." 

" Somehow or other I don't think I should like 
to be the man," observed the Bursar. 

"Perhaps not," replied Ingram, laughing; "you 
would probably tell the troublesome undergraduate 
to go to the Dev — Dean, to whose rooms, by the 
way, I promised to go." 

" Stop one minute, Ingram. I don't know what 
you are going to the Dean about, of course, but if 
there is anything I can do, why " 

" You'll do it ; and if there is nothing to be done 
by us we must wait, as the President remarked, for 
developments, or, in other words, il faut chercher la 
femme.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

A YOUNG LADY AND A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

An unusually attractive-looking girl was standing 

in the quadrangle underneath the Dean's windows, 

tapping the ground somewhat petulantly with the 

point of her umbrella. Not without some reason 

did the young men of St Hilary maintain that 

Margaret Fanshawe, their President's daughter, was 

far and away the prettiest girl in Oxford. Lady 

critics, short women more particularly, might argue 

to their heart's content that Miss Daisy had more 

inches of stature than properly pertained to the sex. 

But if she stood five feet nine in her stockinged feet, 

she carried off her height bravely, and the beauty 

of her face was undeniable. Dark auburn hair, 

laughing blue eyes, and a very slightly retrousse nose, 

with a pretty mouth and chin, formed an almost 

irresistible combination; and it was hard to say 

whether the young lady was more fair to see when 

her face was sparkling with amusement, or when 

a slight frown denoted, as at present, that she was 

either temporarily annoyed at some trifle, or that 

her mind was occupied with serious thoughts. If 

one section of undergraduates declared that the 
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Head's daughter looked her best when she attended 
service in the College chapel, others, who enjoyed 
the privilege of that more intimate acquaintanceship 
which an occasional invitatiop to five o'clock tea, 
or, on fare occasions, to a full-dress dinner at the 
President's house, seemed to warrant, avowed that 
Miss Daisy was infinitely more charming in her 
indoor than her outdoor apparel. At any rate, take 
her as you would or could, there was no doubt that 
she fairly merited the description we have given of 
her as an unusually attractive -looking girl. She 
had come to the College some fifteen years ago, a 
little dot of four, when the awful sense of loneliness 
which had overtaken her father on his young wife's 
sudden death, which had silvered his hair and fur- 
rowed his face, had tempted him to resign the 
Headmastership of one of our great public schools 
and seek that change, of pasture and comparative 
retirement which his unanimous election to the 
vacant Presidency of his old College seemed to offer 
him. Daisy's childish helplessness, her orphaned 
state, and her pretty lisping manners had found 
their way to the hearts of the College Dons, who, 
as they one by one fell under her sway, had from 
very early days constituted themselves as her guard- 
ians and playfellows. 

" She leads you an awful life, Dean," observed 
the President one day, half sadly, as he entered his 
study to find that the Dean, who had come to 
consult him on some College matter, was on his 
knees on the floor, personating the wolf in Little 
Red Riding- Hood for Daisy's benefit. For the 
Dean, in virtue of the fact that he was Daisy's 
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godfather, and had known the child from her cradle- 
days, was her more especial patron, and the dearest 
of all her playfellows. 

" God bless my soul ! " went on the President, " I 
can remember her dear mother as just such another 
child. You know, perhaps, my dear Dean, that 
I was my dear wife's godfather, and, in fact, almost 
brought her up." 

" I marry goppie some day," lisped the child. 

" Hardly that, my dear one," answered the Dean, 
as he rose from the floor; "but" — clasping the 
child to his arms — " no matter whom you'll marry, 
you will be your godfather's darling all the days of 
his life ; " and as if to emphasise the statement, 
the Dean took off his spectacles — for our Dean had 
worn spectacles even in those early days — carefully 
wiped them, and blew his nose loudly. 

Time had not falsified the prediction : each pass- 
ing year only seemed to draw more tightly the 
strings of affection between the fast ageing man and 
the bright child — for to him she was still a child; 
and as the baby-girl had tyrannised over the god- 
father in those early days, so too now the young 
lady who is standing under his window can — at 
least those who should have known avouched the 
fact — twist the good Dean round with her little 
finger. 

It was his evil genius surely that tempted Tom 
M'Gregor, a tall and strongly built fellow with 
pronounced carroty hair and an honestly plain face, 
almost to stumble up against the young lady as 
he came hurriedly round the corner. For Tommy 
Mac, albeit a mighty oarsman, and therefore held 
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of great repute in Vincent's Club, was, where 
women-folk were concerned, either of choice or of 
necessity, the most shy and perhaps the most awk- 
ward of the many shy and awkward young men in 
the College. Moreover, his costume could hardly 
be deemed appropriate for such a rencontre. No 
rowing man has need to be informed that a pair 
of flannel trousers, cut off a full inch above the 
knees, with a pair of stockings which only by a 
considerable stretch of the imagination could be 
expected wholly to make up for the obvious deficit 
in the length of the aforesaid trousers, a blue flannel 
coat with a white pair of oars embroidered upon the 
breast, a pink cap drawn tight down upon the head 
and worn with the peak behind, and a something 
in the way of a woollen or silk comforter, constitute 
the one and only appropriate attire for a Leander 
and Dark Blue oarsman when on his way to the 
river. It was partly the fact that foolish geople 
had been found unreasonable enough to take excep- 
tion to this costume when worn inside the College 
walls in the forenoon, and partly the circumstance 
that his mind was occupied with weighty and very 
urgent matters, that caused Mac to hurry round the 
corner without much heed to where he was going, 
and almost to stumble up against the young lady. 
And to act as a huffier for M'Gregor of Hilary's 
was no joke in those days ; such, at least, was the 
experience of more than one man who had either 
got into his way when he was coaching a crew from 
the towing-path, or had encountered him on the 
football field. "As strong as an ox, and as hard 
as a brick Wall," one victim had aptly described 
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him. The catastrophe that might have happened 
Daisy narrowly avoided by stepping on to the grass 
plot. 

"Bless my heart!" exclaimed the astonished 
youth, "what a blundering fool I am ! I really beg 
your pardon, Miss Fanshawe. I am afraid that I 
was not looking where I was going. I hope I didn't 
touch you, did I ? " 

"Well, no, you didn't touch me, Mr McGregor. 
If you had I think you would have broken me into 
little bits. You are so dreadfully strong and big, 
you know," replied Daisy, who, if the truth be told, 
was rather glad at the encounter than otherwise. 
She had somewhere, and to some extent, that sort 
of admiration which the weaker sex strangely 
enough often seem to have for men of pronounced 
bone and sinew. Then again, from her childhood 
upwards a warm partisan of the College, the one 
home which she could remember, the girl had 
taken a deep interest in the summer races, and could 
not help sharing to some extent in the hero-worship 
which was lavished on the brawny Scot whose 
presence in the boat had contributed so materially 
to the many successes which had in the past three 
years attended the St Hilary's flag. In the face 
of all this it was a curious coincidence, and not a 
little mortifying to the young lady's pride, that this 
young man above all others had held so entirely 
aloof from her that she had never found an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging a single word with the indi- 
vidual whose prowess she had admired, and whom 
she had furthermore had described to her as the 
very best, as he was certainly the most popular, 
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man in his College, or as some of his satellites 
declared, in the whole University. 

"A thoroughly sound and sensible young man. 
Bursar," she had once heard her father say. " I 
have been given to understand by — ah — more than 
one of the graduate members of Vincent's Club that 
the — ah — younger gentlemen who are members of 
that — ah — institution are wise enough in their gen- 
eration to offer their — ah — Presidency to the man 
they respect most for — ah — force of character 
and — ah — social qualities, rather than his — ah — 
athletic proficiency. I think that Mr M'Gregor is 
the first St Hilary's man who has attained that 
distinction, and that it is a distinct — ah— credit to 
the College." 

And the Bursar had fully endorsed the remark. 

" Oh, I hope not," now stammered the President 
of Vincent's, feeling painfully at a loss for ideas, 
and for perhaps the first time in his life conscious 
that his costume was hardly appropriate to the 
occasion ; " I don't know what would have hap- 
pened then." 

"Oh, I daresay you would have picked up the 
pieces, Mr McGregor; or, perhaps, as you were in 
such a desperate hurry, you would have trodden on 
them, and I should have gone scrunch on the 
path." 

** Oh, I say. Miss Fanshawe, I should have been 
awfully sorry, you know;" and then, thinking that 
he had said all that could reasonably be expected 
of a man in a hurry, he prepared to escape from 
the toils of Circe. ''There is nothing that I can 
do for you, Miss Fanshawe, I suppose ? " 
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The question clearly expected the answer " No " ; 
but Daisy had no intention of letting off her recruit 
so easily. His evident embarrassment amused her, 
and she wanted to find out whether there was really 
anything in the man whose praises were so loudly 
sung. 

"Well, yes, there is something, Mr McGregor," 
she answered coolly ; " would you mind kicking up 
that stone and throwing it through the Dean's win- 
dow. You see I can't throw so high myself." 

" What an extraordinary young woman ! " thought 
McGregor to himself, and he stared at Daisy as 
though she had asked him to perform one of the 
labours of Hercules. 

" Oh, I say. Miss Fanshawe, not really, you know. 
I don't think that the old — I mean the Dean — would 
exactly like it." 

" Oh, very well, Mr McGregor, if you won't do it, 
you won't ; but you asked me if there was anything 
you could do for me, and so I told you." 

"What odd things girls are," thought M'Grfigor; 
then, as the idea that she wanted to see the Dean 
occurred to him, he said out loud, " Do you want to 
see the Dean? I can easily go and tell him, and 
fetch him down to you." 

" Carry him on your back, do you mean, Mr 
McGregor? I daresay you could," answered Daisy, 
laughing. " But I am afraid that you would have 
to break down two or three doors first. The Dean 
has sported his oak, don't you call it, and I have 
been hammering at his door for the last ten minutes." 
" Shall I go and hammer. Miss Fanshawe ? I 
daresay I shall make more row than you did," look- 
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ing, not without admiration, at the pretty ungloved 
hand ; " but perhaps he is out, you know." 

"As it happens, he is in, Mr McGregor. He was 
kind enough to talk to me through his keyhole, and 
tell me that he was much too busy to see me before 
his lunch ; and as it is the first time for ever so long 
that he has said he is too busy to see me, it makes 
it all the more annoying, you know." 

"Of course it does," assented McGregor, — assent- 
ing as a matter of course, though wholly uninterested 
in the matter ; " very sorry that there is nothing I 
can do. Good morning. Miss Fanshawe." 

" Well, you are a stupid man ! You are very 
strong and very big and very good-tempered, I have 
no doubt, but you haven't got two ideas in your 
head, and " 

The current of the girl's thoughts were inter- 
rupted, for as she looked up, lo and behold ! the sub- 
ject of her thoughts had returned, and was evidently 
prepared to volunteer a remark. It had suddenly 
occurred to M'Gregor that it was just possible that 
the young girl might take some personal interest in 
the matter, which was for the moment uppermost in 
his own thoughts, and — for he had a shrewd idea 
that she possessed some influence over people whose 
support was of essential value — might even be of 
some assistance. 

" I wonder what's up now ? " said Daisy to herself; 
"you were ever so sleepy just a minute ago, and 
now you look positively excited " 

" I suppose. Miss Fanshawe, that you have heard 
the dreadful news about George Ronald ? " 

Now, had Mac been talking to another under- 
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graduate, he would probably have substituted for 
" dreadful news " a less euphemistic and therefore 

a less equivocal expression. ** D d rot " would 

have expressed his feelings more exactly, and have 
been infinitely less alarming. 

The sudden pallor that overspread the girl's face, 
the quivering lips, the startled gaze, at once sug- 
gested to him that his companion had invested his 
words with meanings absolutely different to that 
which they were intended to convey, and at the 
same time confirmed a latent suspicion which he 
had^ long entertained in his mind that there was 
some stronger feeling than mere friendship between 
George Ronald and the President's daughter. 

He hurriedly reassured her. " Nothing the matter 
with him, you know. Miss Fanshawe — with his 
health, I mean. George is all right, wind and limb ; 
sound as a bell. I was talking to him ten minutes 
ago, just before I saw you, in fact, and he looked 
fit — why, fit to row the long course at a minute's 
notice ! " 

Daisy, with a sigh of intense relief, breathed 
again. So far so good, at any rate. George was 
alive and well. But what was this dreadful news, 
then ? Nothing, perhaps, so very dreadful after all. 
The question was answered after a fashion even 
before it was put. 

"You've heard, I suppose, this fuss about the 
statue ? " 

The statue ! Daisy seemed to remember now 
that some one had incidentally mentioned that statue 
at the breakfast-table that morning. But she had 
come down later than usual, and had only caught 
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the tail-end of the conversation, and was thinking of 
something else at the time. And as she had seen 
the statue almost every day of her life for the last 
fifteen years, it had never occurred to her to look at 
it as she had made her way to the Dean's rooms. 

" Oh, that stupid thing ! " and she glanced care- 
lessly at the offending figures. Then she started, 
looked more attentively, and then the old quad- 
rangle resounded with a merry peal of laughter. 

On ordinary occasions the figures on what was 
known as the Hilary statue were destitute of any- 
thing in the way of clothing, except something after 
the fashion of an African native's loin-cloth. To-day, 
as Ingram had remarked, some kind friend had sup- 
plied them the same sort of covering as that patron- 
ised by the ancient Britons. Not that the artist had 
confined himself to blue or any one colour, for then 
he might have incurred a charge of plagiarism. 
Boldly striking out a line of his own, he had be- 
stowed on Cain — for Cain the Dean declared the 
uppermost figure to be — not merely a coat but an 
entire suiting of many colours, which became him 
vastly well, and suggested the idea of a red Indian 
in his war panoply. Abel — for so we must call the 
recumbent figure — had been treated in a far less 
liberal fashion. Whether the artist had wearied of 
his labours and postponed their completion to a 
more convenient season, or whether he was inter- 
rupted, or the supply of paint had run short, history 
does not record. At any rate, something after the 
nature of a harlequin shirt and a pair of boots were 
the only garments which the unfortunate Abel 
boasted. His legs — well, his legs were simply 
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naked, — not in reality more naked than they had 
been before the artist had begun his work, but look- 
ing infinitely more naked when contrasted with the 
vividly coloured surroundings. 

"You don't mean to say that Mr Ronald really 
did that ! " exclaimed Daisy at last, as she wiped her 
eyes ; ** how very clever of him ! " 

Intensely relieved in her heart of hearts to find 
that the dreadful news meant nothing worse, she 
was inclined to ascribe the serious manner in which 
M'Gregor evidently viewed the situation either to 
an overstrained sense of propriety or to a matter-of- 
fact disposition apt to exaggerate trifles. 

Forgetful for the moment of the fact that the girl 
was wholly ignorant of the lamentable effects that a 
cause in itself so trivial had produced, McGregor 
was disgusted by her apparent frivolity, and felt that 
he would dearly love to shake her. 

*' George Ronald lend a hand to a silly thing of 
that sort ! " he exclaimed, hotly. " I really beg your 
pardon, though. Miss Fanshawe; I was forgetting 
that you called it clever. But that is not quite in 
George's line of cleverness. I should just as soon 
expect to find him playing marbles on the steps of 
the schools. No, the unfortunate part of the thing 
is, that the fellow who is responsible for that — 
oh no," — suddenly pulling himself up, — "I don't 
mean that at all. But would you believe it. Miss 
Fanshawe, the Dons got some obstinate idea into 
their heads, and must needs have up George, and 
ask him some silly question which he could not 
answer without giving some one else away, you 
know; and then George is a very independent 
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fellow, and they fairly got his back up. And now 
he has taken his name off the books and is going 
down to-day. Oh, it's — it's — perfectly," — and after 
hesitating for a word strong enough to express his 
feelings, he wound up his sentence rather abruptly 
— " I thought perhaps you might do something." 

" Going down — going down where ? " exclaimed 
Daisy, rather startled by her companion's vehemence 
than in any degree grasping all that was implied in 
the statement that Ronald had taken his name off 
the books. She was fairly well up in undergraduate 
phraseology, but that particular expression she had 
never heard before. Then, falling back on her 
dignity, she added, "And pray what could I do?" 

" Oh, I thought, that is, I had thought " 

"Well, what did you think, Mr McGregor? " and 
she looked him straight in the face. 

" Well, I thought, that is I hoped, that you — ah 
— took an interest in George Ronald, and might 
perhaps help us, you know," explained McGregor, 
rather alarmed at his own temerity, but grasping 
at the off-chance as a drowning man will grasp at 
a straw. 

" Oh, really ! " And though she flushed slightly, 
the girl spoke with so much assumed indifference, 
that once again McGregor would have liked to shake 
her. 

" Heartless little flirt ! " he muttered to himself, 
" she wouldn't lift her little finger to help old 
George." 

"Where is Mr Ronald going to, and when, Mr 
McGregor?" 

" Much you care ! " thought the man. Aloud he 
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answered, almost savagely, " Down to the country 
to-day ; and from what I gathered, back to Australia 
next week. If he had stopped up for his four years 
he would probably have got acclimatised and settled 
down in England like a Christian. Now, I don't 
suppose that any one of us will ever clap eyes on 
him again." 

It had all come home to the girl at last; the 
roughly spoken words seemed to stab her like so 
many knives ; dignity and assumed carelessness had 
vanished into space. What was the use of standing 
upon dignity when George Ronald was going off 
next week to bury himself in the wilds of Australia ? 
He would be parted from her by thousands of miles. 
And " never to set eyes upon him again '* ! Daisy 
fairly gave herself away at last. 

"Oh, Mr McGregor," she cried, "can't anything 
be done ? Won't George — no — Mr Ronald, I mean ; 
no — I — oh, I am so miserable," and she turned her 
face away to hide the fast rising tears. 

" Oh, I say, Miss Fanshawe, what a brute I am. 
Don't look so wretched, please. We'll stop it some- 
how." Then, in his remorse at having so cruelly 
misjudged her, Mac took refuge in the wildest sug- 
gestions. " The College shall send up a round-robin 
to the Dean ; I'll see that every single fellow signs 
it, and we'll make the Dons see reason ; and if they 
won't, why, we'll turn the College upside down; 
we'll burn the President." 

"Burn my father!" exclaimed Daisy, who had 
partially recovered her self-possession. 

" Oh no, the Dean of course — I meant the Dean." 

" He is my godfather, Mr McGregor." 
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In his perplexity of mind, and his eagerness to 
succour beauty in distress, M'Gregor hastily con- 
templated immolating the Bursar — the only man in 
College besides himself who had the vaguest notion 
of coaching an Eight properly — on the altar of this 
Niobe. Fortunately he was spared this trial of his 
chivalry. 

" Besides, if you turn the College upside down, 
and burn all the people in it, there won't be much 
left for poor George to come back to, will there ? " 
suggested Daisy, smiling through her tears. 

** Oh, I only meant in effigy, of course, just to 
show them what we felt about it. But perhaps that 
wouldn't do much good after all," — this rather 
gloomily. Then suddenly brightening up, " But 
I'll tell you how we can work it, Miss Fanshawe, 
and we'll do it, too. I'll go to your father this 
minute and tell him that I painted the silly statue. 
They won't say much to me, and I don't care much 
if they do. I shall just put my name down at a Hall, 
and row at Putney all right. I know you won't give 
me away. Miss Daisy, and we can easily square the 
other fellow." 

" Stop, please, Mr M'Gregor." For the young 
fellow, evidently in earnest, was already striding in 
the direction of the President's house, heedless of 
the effect that his sudden apparition in his rather 
neglige costume would be likely to produce on the 
old gentleman's nerves. 

Now at her bidding he retraced his steps rather 
slowly. 

" You wouldn't know how to tell an untruth, Mr 
M'Gregor; at least so George has always told me." 
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Mac blushed, and stammered something wholly un- 
intelligible. ** But why on earth," she continued, 
"does not the other fellow, as you call him, do or 
say something ? " 

" Well,'' he explained, ** that's just the awkward 
part of the whole business. The other fellow — we 
needn't mention any names, need we ? — would give 
himself up if he could ; but he can't, because he 
doesn't know anything about it, you know, — the row, 
I mean." 

Daisy could only look, as indeed she felt, hopelessly 
bewildered. 

" You see. Miss Fanshawe, he is not up to-day. 
Of course he was up last night, worse luck, when he 
chose to make such a fool of himself. But he started 
for Scotland this morning before the row came on, 
and though we have wired to him, and all that, I 
don't see that he can possibly get the wire till to- 
morrow or Monday, and then, when he wires to the 
Dons, as of course he will, it will be too late. Only 
two men in the College knew that he had done it ; 
and Ronald was one, because he saw him, and told 
him that he was a fool for his pains. The fellow 
told the other fellow himself, and it was the other 
fellow who told us ; but we could not very well pass 
it on to the Dons. And then when they asked 
Ronald if he knew anything at all about it, he didn't 
like to say 'No,' and of course he wasn't going to 
give the other fellow away, you know." 

Daisy readily admitted the awkwardness of the 
situation. She had managed to collect her scattered 
senses, and with the comforting assurance that there 
was hope looming in the future, was recovering her 
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composure. Now that the barrier of reserve was 
fairly broken down between the man and the girl, 
conversation as to ways and means of tiding over 
the difficulty flowed on easily enough. The upper- 
most feeling in the girl's mind was that of intense 
admiration for the man's loyal devotion to his friend, 
and deep gratitude for his sympathy with her own 
distress. She found herself repeating to herself the 
words "passing the love of women," and wondering 
whether there were many men really living in the 
world so ready like this man to sacrifice self and the 
good opinion of others out of love for their friend. 
Mingled with this, there was a sense of bewilder- 
ment ; so many phases of existence seemed to have 
passed over her so rapidly. A short half-hour back 
she had been as light-hearted and happy a girl as 
any in England, and no one at the minute had been 
farther from her thoughts than Tom M'Gregor of 
Hilary's. Then, in a moment, a dark cloud had 
seemed to cross her young life which had for the 
moment threatened to make existence in the future 
wellnigh intolerable. And now confidence was fast 
returning, simply because this man, almost a stranger, 
was helping, comforting, sustaining her, lending to 
her the welcome support of his own strong and self- 
reliant nature. 

McGregor, on the other hand, wholly engrossed 
by the desire to serve his friend and to help the girl 
whose feelings he was conscious of having cruelly 
misjudged, went on talking rapidly and sensibly, — 
now suggesting, now comforting, now combating 
some objection, soothing away some difficulty, re- 
assuring her doubting heart. Onlv^ remembering 
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that she was very dear to Ronald, and entitled there- 
fore to claim from himself all the sympathy he could 
give, and so forgetting that his own acquaintanceship 
with her was of the briefest character, he found him- 
self talking to her as naturally as he would have 
talked to one of his own sisters. Even in her 
agitation she could not help noticing that more than 
once he addressed her as " Miss Daisy," the title by 
which the undergraduates not unnaturally alluded 
to her, though they invariably in her presence used 
the more formal " Miss Fanshawe." When at length 
he unconsciously commenced some new line of 
argument with " But, my dear child," she could not 
resist smiling, and catching her eye, he pulled up 
short at once. 

" Oh, I say, I really beg your pardon, Miss Fan- 
shawe ; I quite forgot for the moment that I was not 
'jawing my own young sister." 

"Go on, please," was the reply; "I didn't mind 
a bit." Then, as he still hesitated, the girl added 
softly, " I think your sister is a very lucky girl, Mr 
McGregor, and I shall hope to tell her so some 
day." 

Thus encouraged, he blundered on ; and the pair 
between them evolved a very rational plan of 
campaign. 

" You will tackle the Dean, of course, Miss Daisy. 
I love the Dean very dearly and all that, but I doubt 
whether it's not rather a one-sided affection. Now 
the Bursar is different; he and I get on capitally 
together. He is a real good fellow at heart, crotch- 
ety of course at times, and not perhaps what you'd 
call a ladies' man exactly. Perhaps that is why we 
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manage to hit it off together." Daisy smiled and 
nodded. "And then there is Ingram; oh yes, by 
Jove! we mustn't forget Ingram. He is the most 
important card of the lot, a sort of ace of trumps, 
you know." 

" Mr Ingram is ! " exclaimed Daisy, in some 
astonishment. 

"Why, yes. Don't you know. Miss Daisy — 
though of course you don't know, how should you ? 
— that we always call Ingram and yourself the King 
and Queen of St Hilary's. The Dean and the 
Bursar think that they boss the show, but they 
don't a bit, really. The Bursar always goes to 
Ingram, and Ingram tells him what to do; and 
the Dean — well, we all know who manages the 
Dean," and he looked hard at Daisy. 

" Oh, indeed," laughed the girl, without in any way 
resenting the imputation ; "I'll try what I can do. 
But Mr Ingram ? " 

" Well, I almost think," suggested McGregor, after 
a momentary hesitation, "that if you don't mind you 
had better work Ingram too." 

" Oh, but I don't see how I could, Mr M'Gregor," 
and the girl coloured as she spoke ; " he is rather an 
alarming person, and, besides, he hardly ever comes 
near me now." 

" Doesn't he ? that's curious, now. Why, Miss 
Daisy, I always thought that Ingram was one of 
your — ah — warmest admirers till — ah— till George 
Ronald came on the scene, you know," and the 
words were scarcely out of his mouth when he felt 
that he would have given a good deal to be able to 
recall them. 
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Again the tell-tale colour rose on the girl's 
face, though she laughed as she answered, " I'm 
afraid that is rather a one-sided affection too, Mr 
McGregor. I don't really think I could undertake 
Mr Ingram." 

With an instinctive feeling that he had in some 
way or other trespassed on delicate ground, M'Gregor 
hastily dismissed the subject. 

"Oh, well, I'll put the Bursar on to him; and we 
must both of us get to work, so I will say Good 
morning." 

" Good-bye then for the present, Mr McGregor, 
good-bye, and thank you : no, I can never thank you 
half enough for all your goodness to me this morning. 
I must get George to thank you for me. It makes 
me prouder than ever of George to think he has so 
true and kind a friend." ' 

Pretty speeches were hardly in Tom McGregor's 
line, but the girl's gratitude coming — so the, trem- 
bling voice and the tear-drops in her eyes told him 
— straight from her heart, touched him more deeply 
than he might have cared to say. 

" I'd cut off my right hand to help — ah — George," 
he said quickly. 

"I believe you would, but don't, please," and 
Daisy smiled brightly through her tears; **the Eight 
would suffer, you know. And, besides, ypu couldn't 
shake hands properly." 

Mac took the small hand that was offered to him. 
" Good-bye, Miss Daisy ; keep a good heart. I — 
the College, I mean — will see you and George 
through it." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SHOOTING-PARTY. 



It really seemed as if a veritable pandemonium had 
been let loose in the Northa wood that day. 

In the first place, if there were one or two less 
guns than usual, for that very reason the head keeper 
had enlisted the services of six extra beaters and four 
additional stops. His argument was sound. 

" You see, sir," he explained to the Squire, who 
had sent for him late on Saturday night to inform 
him that there were imperative reasons why Northa 
wood must be shot on Monday morning, — "if as 
how you are really set on shooting Northa wood 
with five guns instead of six or seven, as you should 
have by rights, why, it stands to reason as FU have 
to bring my birds over a more contrackit cumfrence, 
sir, so as they'll come over they guns; and so I 
reckon as FU have to have six more men at least as 
will work round my flanks and keep them a bit for- 
rard, while we holds on in the centre. And then we 
must have some stops round them corners, seeing as 
you won't have no guns, as you always have had, to 
put there afore. Leastways, there's Master Bertie, 
as he can guard round one side by hisself, where he 
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won't have no one to shoot at, only rabbits. I'd best 
put Joe Harris next alongside of Master Bertie, just 
inside the covert, I reckon. I accounts as Joe's 
about the toughest chap in these parts, and he've a 
good pair of gaiters." 

" Oh, have it your own way, Evans, and put Joe 
Harris next to Master Bertie by all means," replied 
Jack Treherne, laughing ; " have out the whole vil- 
lage school if you like, and the old women from the 
alms-houses ; capital stops they'd make in their red 
cloaks, you know." 

Then again, as an incentive to more than ordinary 
diligence, had not the Squire promised that every 
man and boy whose exertions on that day merited 
the keeper's approbation, should have a rabbit to 
take home in the evening, in addition to their ordin- 
ary beater's pay? Two and ninepence a-day per 
man, eighteenpence for each boy, with a substantial 
meat lunch and either beer or beer money, was held 
to be good pay in those parts for a short day's beat- 
ing. Encouraged by the prospect of a rabbit in ad- 
dition, each man and boy was fired with a laudable 
ambition to earn that rabbit by making more noise 
and plying his stick more vigorously than usual ; and 
it their voices had grown hoarse and their vitality 
had slightly flagged in the last half-hour before lun- 
cheon, the good beef and the good brown ale, brought 
fresh and foaming from the Hall cellos, had revived 
exhausted nature; while the feeling that the after- 
noons were short, and that they were now within 
measurable distance of their rabbits, was stimulating 
every beater and every stop to fresh exertions. In 
the first beat after luncheon, then, Northa wood was 
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fairly resounding with their various cries; for the 
Squire was no believer in the system of quiet 
beating. 

* * Ma - ark forward ; phea - sant forward ; rabbit, 
rabbit, rabbit back, Ger-r-r ; hare, hare on the left, 
keep it up; ha-a-a-re forward, ha-a-a-re." 

Then from the middle of the beat came the 
keeper's stentorian voice, "Now, then, bear up on 
the right ; hold hard to the left ; where are you on 
the right ? " 

A hoarse answer from many voices in the distance, 
" Nigh upon a hundred yards behind you ; hold on a 
minute." 

From the keeper again. " Steady on the left, 
there ; hold on till I tells you, and keep your sticks 
a-moving ; rattle they old trees well. Hullo, who's 
that out of line there ? Bill Haines, I'll be bound. 
No rabbit for you to-day. Bill Haines, if you can't 
keep in line : you're a good twenty yards behind the 
others. It ain't as if you can't keep up if you've 
the mind. Bill Haines ; but you won't keep up, and 
that's flat." 

A hoarse expostulation from the aggrieved beater. 
** Why, it's all open where you chaps is. I've 'ad 
to make my way through a mazin' great thicket," 
and, wiping with his sleeve the blood that was 
streaming from an ugly scratch on his cheek, Bill 
Haines, a tall grey-headed beater, speaks forth his 
mind about thickets. 

" Drat all they thickets and brambles, say I ; and 
drat all them as planted them." 

"Well, get up in line now, man," shouted the 
partially mollified keeper. " I knows it's rough 
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going some of it. Stand now, and keep your stick 
a-moving ; " then suddenly, " there, there ; rabbit, 
rabbit : it's to you. Bill ; keep it up, keep it up. 
Man alive, there you've let it back, right atwixt your 
legs, too. That was your rabbit right enough. Bill 
Haines, and you don't get never another." 

" Will-ee bide a bit while I goes back and fetches 
un, then, Mr Hivins," and the witticism is received 
with a prolonged hoarse laugh by the standing beaters. 
What do they care about Bill Haines' rabbit ? And, 
besides, do not they know that the keeper's bark is 
worse than his bite when it comes to counting out 
the rabbits in the evening ? 

" There now, they're up on the right ; forward all ; 
come round a bit on the right, but don't get too far 
forward. Joe Harris, do you hear me ? see as you 
don't come round too quick." 

If Joe Harris could not hear the keeper, he would 
have had to be a good mile outside the covert, and 
fast asleep into the bargain. 

Added to the discordant clamour of the beaters 
was heard the continual banging of the guns, for 
rabbits abounded in Northa wood; and there is a 
very fair show of pheasants too, to-day. Every now 
and again comes a cheery shout, " Hare to you, 
Parson ! Cock-pheasant over, George ! " And once 
— once only in the course of the day — a prolonged 
yell, starting with the beaters and then taken up 
by George . Ronald, "Woodcock, woodcock; cock 
to you. Squire ! " 

Bang ! " Got him all right." 

" Bravo, Squire ! " 

" Don't shout so loud, Parson ; you turned that 
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bird, which was coming straight over your head. 
Get your half-crown ready, man." 

No wonder, then, that our Dean, who had never 
before been initiated into the mysteries of covert- 
shooting, stood bewildered in the middle of a drive, 
and mechanically took off his spectacles and wiped 
them, as if under the impression that by their aid 
he might be able to see more clearly whether his 
wiser policy under the circumstances was to advance 
or to retire, or to remain where he was and await 
fresh developments. 

But while the Dean is making up his mind and 
mopping his spectacles, we may as well take the 
opportunity of making acquaintance with some of 
the members of the shooting-party. 

George Ronald we know already. He is standing 
on the extreme right, — from the beater's point of 
view the left, be it remembered, — and his beaming 
face seems to tell us that he has brought few of the 
cares of college life into the country with him. The 
decoration of the statue, the Common-room meeting, 
the momentary irritation at the Bursar's uncalled-for 
suggestion, and th£ taking his name off the College 
books have, for the time being, escaped from his 
memory. He has threshed the matter out with 
Jack Treherne, his quondam guardian, and has been 
told that he is a hot-tempered young idiot; and 
partly because he entertains a great love and respect 
for his admonitor, and partly because he has a 
shrewd suspicion somewhere at the bottom of his 
heart that there is some ground for the remark, he 
has accepted the situation gracefully. Furthermore, 
he has written a penitent and explanatory letter to 
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Miss Daisy ; and now that these two important de- 
tails are not weighing on his conscience, he has 
wholly given himself up to the thorough enjoyment 
of the day's sport. He is even shooting, so at least 
his loader says, rather straighter than usual. 

" Wiped the Reverend in the eye over that lot, 
sir," remarked the latter, as he handed George his 
second gun ; " not as he hadn't touched him up be- 
hind afore you killed him. He don't seem to be 
killing of 'em clean to-day, not nohow, don't the 
Reverend." 

The stout Parson himself, who is standing next 
to George, has just told his own attendant that he 
is afraid it is not his day. And indeed, as the 
Squire has on more than : one occasion remarked, 
it is hardly fair to expect Parson Hogg to do him- 
self justice on a Monday after the very long and 
exhausting day that the worthy fellow gives himself 
on the Sunday. 

" I could not possibly leave him out, George," 
the Squire had said to Ronald in the smoking-room . 
last night ; "it would break his heart to miss the 
Northa wood shoot. But how on earth can you 
expect a man to hold his gun straight on Monday, 
when he has been on his legs from morning to night 
on the Sunday, and half starved himself into the 
bargain ? He would starve himself outright, I verily 
believe, if my wife did not insist on his lunching at 
the Hall. He is an honest little beggar to work, 
though I sometimes wish he'd cut those sermons of 
his a bit shorter. But that is why I very seldom 
shoot the coverts on Monday." 

The tall Doctor, a one-gun man, who is posted 
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half-way between the Parson and the Squire, had 
felt intensely flattered and gratified at receiving a 
note from the Squire on the Saturday night request- 
ing the pleasure of his assistance in the Northa 
wood to-day. It is not that he has not shot with 
the Squire often enough before, but it is the first 
time that he has been so highly honoured as to be 
invited to come and kill the pheasants in the best 
covert in the country-side at the first time of asking. 

"We'll beat up friend Medico, George," the 
Squire had said : " I owe him something for all the 
bother he had with me in the spring ; and, besides, 
he is a very fair shot, and won't mind coming at 
short notice. That carroty young pupil of his in 
gig-lamps can grapple with the Monday patients. 
They are mostly old women, I fancy, who have 
done an extra spell of tea and churches on the 
Sunday." 

And the Doctor, we are glad to record, has been 
acquitting himself very creditably under the circum- 
stances. 

And then we come to Jack Treherne — young Jack, 
as he is still called by many of his friends in the 
neighbourhood, though his father, old Jack, has 
been dead some ten years or more. 

Young Jack, then, who numbers some five-and- 
thirty summers, is as fine a specimen of a young 
or, ought we to say, a middle-aged country gentle- 
man as one is likely to meet in a long day's march : 
tall, well set up ; and good-looking ? well, not ex- 
actly; but his is a strong and, withal, a pleasant 
face, and wears the expression of a man who is on 
thoroughly good terms with himself and with his 
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neighbours. If it is the one sorrow of his life that 
he has no son to succeed him at Holmwood, it is 
a sorrow for the remedy of which he has not had 
to go far afield. For Jack and his wife have prac- 
tically adopted and taken to their hearts his young 
half-brother Bertie, the child of his father's old age. 
The boy's young mother had predeceased her hus- 
band by a short year, and it was, so people said, 
her untimely .death that had completely broken 
down the hitherto hale and hearty man. 

" I know I can trust you, Jack, to do all that is 
fair by Bertie. You are fond of the child yourself, 
and you were like a brother to his dear mother." 

Such had been old Jack's last words; and an 
hour later he was dead, and they buried him in the 
sepulchre of his fathers. And young Jack had 
undertaken the charge of the child, and had lavished 
on him affection sufficient, if indeed there is any- 
thing in this world sufficient, to make up for the 
early loss of either parent. 

" You spoil that young beggar most awfully, you 
know. Squire," George Ronald had remarked in 
the summer. 

"Yes, indeed you do, Jack," chimed in Mrs 
Treherne, stopping her knitting for a moment to 
join in this unprovoked attack upon her husband. 

"I spoil him!" exclaimed the Squire; "well, I 
like that immensely. It's a case of two pots calling 
one innocent kettle black with a vengeance. Here 
are you, my good woman, wearing your fingers to 
the bone knitting silk ties so that the darling boy 
may look smart on Sunday. She has never knitted 
a silk tie for me since we were married, George." 
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"Simply because you refuse to wear them, sir," 
retorted the lady. 

" And yesterday afternoon I saw my friend George 
Ronald," resumed the Squire, " toiling away in the 
blazing sun, marking out and measuring a tennis- 
court, while my young lord was stalking about 
giving directions, and grumbling that the work was 
not done fast enough. You two spoil him, if you 
like ; and yet," he added, after a short pause, ** the 
little beggar is worth spoiling after all. He is quite 
the best-hearted little chap in the world, works like a 
horse at Eton, and is as clever as you make them." 

And, indeed, it had often puzzled the Squire how 
it had come to pass that whereas he himself, 
though he had worked fairly hard at Eton, had 
only with difficulty struggled into the sixth form 
in his last year, here was Bertie, who was barely 
seventeen, half-way up the sixth already, and en- 
joying the rare distinction of being, by the head- 
master's advice, kept at home for a whole term, in 
order that north country air and a total abstention 
from anything in the way of intellectual effort might 
set up the boy's health, which had been flagging. 
As Bertie, who was going into the Guards, was 
well ahead of all the subjects required in the army 
examinations, the apparent loss of time was a 
matter of little consequence ; and the boy, although 
he had raised strong objections in the first instance, 
was now taking to the treatment kindly. It was 
only natural that, under the circumstances, Master 
Bertie should have reciprocated his half-brother's 
affection. The house-doctor, indeed, was inclined 
to attribute a good deal of the boy's own loss of 

D 
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tone to the fact that he had virtually spent the whole 
of the preceding Easter holidays either in sitting 
by his brother's bedside, when the latter was laid 
up with a sharp attack of typhoid, or in hanging 
about on the stairs or in the passages, looking the 
picture of misery. If Jack Treherne is shooting 
his straightest to-day, and smiting the pheasants 
right and left with unfailing accuracy, Bertie, who 
is now standing some sixty yards down the cross 
drive, and so only about two hundred yards from 
the Dean — though separated from him by what we 
may call a parallelogram of covert — has had what 
he is pleased to designate a real good morning. 

"Oh, shot a whole heap of things," he had in- 
formed George Ronald, as they watched the game 
being laid out at luncheon-time. 

" Heaps of cartridges, eh ? " suggested George ; 
" I heard you blazing away." 

"Oh no, a whole heap of creatures, birds and 
beasts, you know. Let me see," — and he began 
to count on his fingers: "one old cock -pheasant, 
— a devil of a rocketer, too, George ; four hens," he 
omitted to say that three of them had got up under 
his feet, and would not therefore require much 
cooking; "oh yes, and another cock; he was only 
running though — I think old Sus had winged him; 
one, two, three hares," — which trio of poor brutes . 
had wanted a lot of subsequent killing; "six or 
seven rabbits, and any amount of various; come 
and look," and he carried off George to inspect the 
"various," which were lying at the far end of the 
long array of rabbits. 

There was a jay which had perched in a tree 
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just over Bertie's head, a pigeon which had flown 
over from the home farm to watch the proceedings, 
a stoat and a magpie and a black bantam hen that 
had long run wild in the woods and could fly like 
a pheasant. Then an owl and two blackbirds, — 
" awfully sporting shots, you know," remarked 
Bertie ; " flew past like a flash of lightning," — 
and one fieldfare, completed the collection. 

" Shall I just tap old Joe on the neck same as 
we had to do those hares of yours, and lay him 
out alongside of the rest. Master Bertie ? " inquired 
the keeper, who would almost as soon let the first 
woodcock of the season lie on the ground as have 
left a single item of Bertie's " various " ungathered ; 
and he winked at George as he spoke. 

"For goodness* sake hold your tongue, Evans; 
the Squire will hear you, and I shall get snuff," 
whispered Bertie. " It was only two shot in the 
gaiters after all," he hurriedly explained to George ; 
" and one of them hit a button. And I gave him 
half-a-crown, and he said I might go on all day 
at the same price." 

" So long as it's only Joe Harris, and Master Bertie 
don't go no higher than his gaiters, it don't make 
much count, as I knows on, Mr Ronald," observed 
the keeper. "Joe he's what you might call seasoned 
to it, so as he don't mind a shot or two ; but there's 
one or more as is out to-day as kicks up no end of a 
dust if so be as a glance shot happens to run up 
against them," — and he looked over his shoulder at 
Parson Hogg, who was still carrying about in his 
person a silent testimony to Bertie's prowess as a 
marksman. 
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*' Shall I change places with the young un for a 
spell ? " suggested George good - naturedly, as he 
walked up with the two brothers to take up position 
for the first beat after lunch ; "he has been back 
all the morning." 

"You just leave Bertie where he is, George; he 
is perfectly happy, and less likely to get into mis- 
chief — aren't you, Bertie ? " 

The boy nodded and smiled, remarking that he 
liked being in a place where he could " do a bit of 
skirmishing." 

" Devilish kind offer of yours, George, I've no 
doubt," proceeded the Squire, when they were out 
of earshot of Bertie, " but I verily believe that old 
Hogg — Sus Ingens that impertinent young rascal 
calls him — would have a fit if he saw Bertie next to 
him in the drive, and I shouldn't fancy the job 
myself entirely. Ever been out on a tenants' day, 
George ? Oh yes, of course you have, though : well, 
Bertie is worse if possible than any tenant ; sort of 
fancy shooter, you know; plugs a rabbit between 
your legs, or tickles up your loader as he is handing 
you your gun. Did I never tell you the scene we 
had, after you had gone in October, partridge- 
driving? Why, we were lining a low hedge — you 
know it, the far end of that turnip-field of Brown's 
where those two big coveys were, not a very long 
hedge either, about a hundred and fifty yards or so, 
— and we had to stand close up to it. I was outside 
right, then came Bertie, Hogg next to him, our 
friend Medico, and old George Stilwell at the far 
end; that was the lot. Place was swarming with 
birds, and we'd got a fair lot down, too, when, just 
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as the beaters were up to us, an old Frenchman flew 
low through a gap bang between Bertie and the 
Parson, and hanged if the young fool did not fire 
point-blank at it straight down the line. For- 
tunately old Hogg was well behind a tree, or he 
would have been fairly smothered. As it was, he 
only got winged — not winged exactly, you know, but 
two shot in the part of him that stuck out behind 
the tree: you know he's built like a Dutchman. 
Then Medico got his little lot in the back too, 
because he had turned round to talk to Stilwell, 
but he'd got tails and a thickish suit into the bar- 
gain ; and one pellet carried on and made the tip of 
George Stilwell's ear bleed." 

" My conscience ! " exclaimed Ronald, ''that was 
a family shot with a vengeance; what did they all 
do?" 

" Do ! Why, Bertie ran off after his partridge — 
ran it right across the field, and got it, too: odd 
thing, wasn't it ; one stray pellet, I suppose. 
Medico, who took it like a trump, picked the only 
shot that had stuck in his calf out with a penknife. 
He offered to operate on old Hogg too, but the 
Parson wouldn't have it at any price. Old George 
Stilwell, short-sighted, you know, kept scratching 
his ear, wondering why the dickens it was bleeding ; 
and Hogg — well, Bertie says that Hogg used most 
unparsonical language. I sorted my young friend 
properly, put him outside myself for the rest of the 
day, and told him that if he so much as looked at 
anything that came between us, I should send him 
home and stop his shooting." 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE dean's accident. 



But now we must return to the Dean. That sud- 
den and barbaric yell of " Woodcock ! " had fairiy 
startled him, and the pit-pat of shot falling among 
the bushes, and seeming to herald approaching 
danger, accelerated his movements. He felt cold, 
tired, and hungry, having had a four hours' journey 
in the train and a two miles' walk from the station, 
and eaten nothing since he had breakfasted in his 
rooms at 8.30 a.m. And now it was well past two, 
and his ordinary luncheon hour was one o'clock. 

" I wish they had sent the Bursar," he could not 
help saying to himself, as, haying walked on for 
a few yards, he turned down another cross-drive; 
" and I wish I could find some one to direct me." 
There were so many of these drives and cross-drives, 
all running at right angles to each other, and all 
so exactly alike, that the Dean was beginning to 
fancy that he had walked into a modern edition 
of the Cretan labyrinth. 

Hurrah ! here was somebody at last. For as he 
hurriedly turned a corner the Pean almost tumbled 
over an old man who was sitting, or rather crouch- 
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ing, under a holly bush. To the Dean's astonished 
gaze this denizen of the woods, as slowly and sulkily 
he rose to his feet, presented the appearance of an 
old-time forest outlaw. He wore a slouch hat with 
the brim turned down all round, a very old and 
much faded brown velveteen coat, and a very much 
patched and dilapidated pair of nether garments, 
tied up at the knees with haybands. Furthermore, 
he was armed with a stout stick, with which, as 
soon as he had gained his seat, he administered 
several resounding whacks to an unoffending tree. 
Having thus conscientiously discharged the full duty 
of a stop, he took stock of the Dean, and having 
satisfied himself that the latter was neither a gun 
nor a keeper, nor yet a person in authority, and 
feeling perhaps that his own sack put him on terms 
of equality with the Dean in his slightly rusty In- 
verness cape, he thus inaugurated a conversation : — 

" Ain't got such a thing as 'arf an ounce of baccy 
about yer, mate, I suppose ? " 

Well, no, the Dean had not got that commodity, 
though it occurred to him at once that the Bursar, 
if he had been standing in his, the Dean's, shoes, 
would have been able to supply the deficiency. 

"Well, yer ain't got such a thing as a match 
about yer, then ? " 

Again the Dean had to reply in the negative. 
Not being a smoker, as he hurriedly explained, there 
was no very special reason why he should carry 
about his person either matches or tobacco. 

The man grunted, and then, with the air of a 
man thoroughly dissatisfied with the company in 
which he found himself, remarked, "Well, then, 
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I don't see as you're much good on here, and I 
dunno as the Squoire '11 thank you for messin' 
about in his wood neither, interrupting me in my 
work, and all." 

" Oh, dear me ! " exclaimed the Dean, not a little 
taken aback by this sudden attack, " I'm really very 
sorry if I have interrupted your work. Where, where 
do you think I had better go to ? " 

" 'Ome again — same road as you come." 

This advice did not sound very encouraging, more 
especially to a man who, having wandered up and 
down a good many drives, all of them exactly alike, 
had not the most remote idea in the world which 
was the way " home," even had he had any present 
desire to get there. 

"Oh, but that wouldn't suit me at all," he ex- 
plained hastily ; " I particularly want to find Mr 
Treherne." 

"Then I counts as you'd better look for him; 
I ain't a-going to stay a-talking to yer all day : I've 
gotten my work to do," and, suiting the action to 
the word, he once again belaboured the tree. Then, 
as if the operation had reminded him that there 
were other trees at a distance which would be all 
the better for being hit, and had suggested the idea 
of enlisting the Dean's services to do some of his 
work for him, he continued, "If yer was to take 
a stick and walk up and down the tother end of 
the lane and keep on tappin', the Squoire '11 come 
along presently, and mebbe gie yer a rabbut. But 
yer must go on tappin'." 

Even this suggestion did not commend itself en- 
tirely to the Dean : the occupation sounded cold 
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and not altogether exhilarating. " Presently " was a 
very equivocal term, and he was not particularly 
anxious to become the possessor of an uncooked 
rabbit. He now made a counter-proposition. 

" Look here, my man, I'll give you a shilling if 
you'll tell me where to find the Squire," and he 
held out the shilling. 

" Why didn't yer say so afore ? " said the stop 
ungraciously, while he pocketed the shilling before 
giving the desired information. "Well, if yer go 
straight along here and take fust turn to the right, 
I counts as you'll run up agen some on 'em as is 
shooting, not as they'll want to see yer when yer 
do find 'em." 

Armed with this advice, and comforted with this 
assurance, the Dean walked on down the ride, took 
the first turn to the right, and, even before the sound 
of a report of a gun reached his ears, suddenly ex- 
periencing the sensation as of a dozen violent 
blows and a dozen red-hot bradawls being thrust 
with one accord into his legs, thereupon lost all 
consciousness. 

Bertie Treherne, who had been walking along his 
drive some ten yards in front of Joe Harris, who as 
outside man was some few yards in advance of the 
other beaters, had a moment before passed the end 
of the cross-drive into which the Dean had been 
directed to turn, and had halted so soon as he had 
passed it. The fickle goddess Fortune had been 
rather unkind to Bertie since luncheon-time ; the few 
pheasants that broke out on his side had flown 
high and wide, the "various" had kept themselves 
at a safe distance, and the rabbits had apparently 
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grown even shorter than usual. The result of 
this combination of untoward circumstances had 
been that the young gentleman had only a solitary 
bunny to show for the expenditure of at least a 
dozen cartridges. 

" Hang the beasts ! " he exclaimed petulantly, as 
he hurled the empty cartridge-case after the fourth 
rabbit he had missed in succession, "you didn't 
have any cherry-brandy for your lunch, my friend. 
Ah, you would, would you ? " A rabbit had just 
bolted into the cross -ride behind him, and now 
Bertie ran to the end of the drive, raised his gun, 
and fired. He had noticed as he passed the drive 
that the nets were up on either side of it, and had 
made up his mind that, under the circumstances, 
any rabbit that was stupid enough to go that way 
must perforce either bury itself in the net or run 
down the middle of the drive. But there had been 
nothing to prepare him for the fact that the Dean 
of St Hilary's would at that identical moment come 
round the corner of the net some seventy yards down 
the drive. It was another case of a family shot. 
The rabbit, with broken hindquarters, was scream- 
ing piteously in the drive; the Dean, who had 
received a portion of the charge in the legs, had 
uttered some exclamation, staggered blindly for- 
ward for a yard or two, and then fallen forward on 
his face. The sudden shock had been too much 
for him in his hungry and exhausted condition, and 
he had fainted away. With a hasty ejaculation, 
Bertie, after standing dumfoundered for a moment, 
dropped his gun and ran up to the place. There 
lay the Dean, apparently lifeless, so still and motion- 
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less that for the moment the boy really imagined 
that he had killed him. In an agony of terror Bertie 
fell on his knees beside his victim. 

" Oh, do look up ! do speak to me ! " he cried ; 
" do tell me that I haven't killed you ! " 

An answer to the impossible entreaty came from 
an unexpected quarter. 

" Can't expect a man who has fainted to do much 
talkin', Mister," suggested the stop, who, having 
been assailed with the suspicion that he might have 
made a better bargain with the Dean, and that a 
little more reticence on his own part might have 
converted that shilling into half- a -crown, had 
watched the donor of the gift down the drive, 
charitably hoping that he might have taken a wrong 
turning by mistake. Having had a sort of back 
view of the disaster, he had hurried to the spot 
with a celerity not wholly unprompted by the idea 
that there might still be some money to be made 
out of the job. 

" Dead ! " he said in answer to Bertie's agonised 
inquiry, "he ain't no more dead nor you are, nor 
that theer rabbit, though he don't make quite sich 
a noise ; he've only fainted, not as p'raps yer hadn't 
better go and fetch summun while I stays here and 
minds un." 

Partially reassured, though by no means wholly 
comforted, Bertie acted on the advice, and flew off 
to where he knew his brother would be standing, 
the stop taking advantage of his temporary absence 
to knock the wretched rabbit on the head and stow 
it away in a handy drain-pipe, to be retrieved on the 
first convenient opportunity. He wisely argued to 
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himself that no one was likely to miss it under the 
circumstances ; and that even if the worst came to 
the worst, they would naturally imagine that the 
creature had crawled there to die. 

" I say, Jack ! oh. Jack, come here ! do come this 
minute." 

" Don't shout at a fellow on his shot," exclaimed 
the Squire testily, as in consequence of this sudden 
interruption he shot well behind a rocketer; then, 
as he caught sight of the boy's scared face, " What 
the deuce is the matter with the boy? What is 
wrong, Bertie ? " 

"Oh, come quick, come quick this way at once; 
I've shot a man — shot him badly. It wasn't my 
fault, really. Jack; he came round a corner sud- 
denly when my gun was half off. But do come this 
minute; he has fainted or something. Oh, Jack! 
I am not sure he isn't dead ! " 

" What were you shooting at ? " inquired the 
Squire, hastily. 

** Oh, a rabbit ? Can't be dead, then. Rabbits 
don't fly, thank goodness ! Here, hi ! Doctor, come 
this way at once, please; here's a job for you." 
"Now," addressing Bertie, "you go on with the 
Doctor, Bertie, — cheer up, young un, I'll follow you 
in a minute, — but I must stop the men somehow," 
and as the Doctor and Bertie hurried off, he turned 
to give directions to the leader. 

" Here, John, look sharp ; take the cartridges out 
of these guns, and lay the guns down. There, now, 
go into the covert as quick as you can, and tell 
Evans to stop the beat at once ; let the men stop 
where they are. No, though ; tell him to bring them 
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all out into the side-drive there, we may want some 
of them. Now look alive, man." 

On his arrival on the scene of the disaster, Tre- 
herne found Bertie not a little consoled by the 
Doctor's positive assurance that his victim had only 
fainted. 

" Got a drop of brandy on you, Squire ? Oh, 
whisky ? That will do : any stimulant. He'll come 
to all right in a moment. I've got him flat on his 
back, you see. That old image — indicating the stop 
— had let him lie on his face. There now, stand 
aside, all of you fellows ! " 

" Come away, Bertie boy," exclaimed the Squire, 
" he'll be all right in a minute ; you hear what the 
Doctor says. But I say," addressing Hogg, who 
had just come up, " it's a parson by the look of him ; 
I wonder what brought him into the wood : I dare- 
say he wishes he had stayed outside now. But what 
could have brought him here ? Friend of yours, by 
any chance, Parson ? " 

Parson Hogg hastily disclaimed all acquaintance- 
ship with his brother of the cloth who had been 
guilty of the solecism of wandering at large in a 
wood when covert-shooting was going on. 

** Never set eyes on the man in my life, sir; it 
almost serves him right to get shot. Not that Bertie 
is very particular whom he shoots at. This is not 
the first' parson he has peppered. I wonder that 
you trust him with a gun. Squire." 

*' Oh, you shut up, Sus," commenced Bertie, in- 
dignantly ; but before he had time to complete his 
sentence, a new attack was levelled upon him from 
an unexpected quarter. 
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'* Why, it's the Dean ! " exclaimed George Ronald, 
who, having been posted on the far outside, was 
naturally the last to come up ; " what the devil do 
you mean by shooting my Dean, you careless young 
rascal, Bertie ? " 

" Your Dean ! " ejaculated the boy, staring at 
Ronald with his eyes open to their fullest extent; 
" Vm most awfully sorry, upon my honour, George. 
But, but," he added piteously, " how was I to know 
that he was your Dean, and he didn't even wear 
gaiters ? " 

There was something so intensely ludicrous about 
Bertie's intonation, which seemed at once to imply 
that he would have held the Dean's person sacred if 
he had received any previous intimation that George 
Ronald claimed a personal interest in this particular 
specimen of the genus Dean, and yet at the same 
time to involve a doubt as to the genuine nature of 
any man's pretensions to be called a Dean in the 
absence of such a distinguishing characteristic as 
the gaiters, that Parson Hogg had to turn aside to 
hide his laughter. And now the Squire, although 
he could not help feeling that this accident might 
in the long-run prove a salutary lesson to Ber- 
tie, commiserating the boy's doleful countenance 
and air of dejection, took up the cudgels on his 
account. 

" Look here, George, it is all very fine, but what 
on earth is your Dean, as you call him, doing in 
Northa wood? It's rather out of his beat, surely. 
And you must not be too hard on the boy either, 
for in this case I really cannot see that it was 
quite his fault : he is quite enough cut up about it 
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already, and it is no good trying to make him feel 
more miserable." 

Roused by the Squire's remarks to a sense of the 
injustice that he had done to Bertie, — ^who was ob- 
viously hardly to be accounted responsible for the 
mishap, and who was, though in a different way, 
suffering almost as acutely as the Dean, — Ronald 
frankly apologised to the boy for his hasty words, 
and began to cudgel his brains in search of a reason 
to account for the Dean's sudden appearance in 
Northa wood. 

" I suppose," he said, after a pause, " that it has 
something to do with this silly business of mine ; at 
least I don't see what else he could have come about. 
Oh, thank goodness ! here is the Doctor." 

" Friend of yours apparently my patient is, 
Ronald," remarked the Doctor, as he joined the 
group ; " the very first words he said when he came 
round were something about Mr Ronald, though I 
can't make out quite what it was exactly. But here, 
stay where you are, man," — and he laid a detaining 
hand on Ronald's shoulder, — "you musn't go and 
talk to him, you know. He's my Dean for the 
present, though I think I heard you say that he was 
your Dean a minute or two ago ; in fact it was the 
sound of your voice, I fancy, that made him want to 
talk. But I had to tell him, as I tell you now, that 
we must do the mending first and the talking later 
on ; so stop where you are, if you don't mind. You 
have peppered his legs a bit. Master Bertie, though 
I don't think there is any serious damage done. 
But the shock has upset him a bit, and we must 
keep him as quiet as we can for the present, and 
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that is why I don't want him to catch sight of 
Ronald, or it will excite him. Do you think that 
you can organise something in the way of a 
stretcher, Squire, so that we may carry him up to 
the Hall? The sooner we can get him undressed 
and put to bed the better; but he can't possibly 
walk there. He'll catch his death of cold if he lies 
out here much longer." 

While the Squire, accompanied by Ronald and the 
Parson, went off to superintend the construction of 
a temporary stretcher, Bertie ran on to the Hall to 
give orders for a room to be got ready forthwith for 
the accommodation of the unexpected visitor. 

Fortunately the trestle table on which luncheon 
had been served, with a covering of rugs and great- 
coats, made a fairly comfortable litter, upon which 
the Dean, who had relapsed into a state of coma, 
was shortly conveyed int© the house by the willing 
arms of four stout beaters, who had been re-enlisted 
in the capacity of bearers. The Doctor, who ac- 
companied the procession, congratulated Bertie on 
the completeness of the arrangements which had 
been made for the patient's comfort. A room had 
been hastily prepared on the ground-floor, sheets 
had been aired, the bed made up, and a comfortable 
fire had been lighted; and here we may for the 
present take leave of our Dean, confident that he 
is in good hands. 

" I am afraid there will be no more shooting for 
you fellows to-day. If all goes well, we will see if 
we cannot polish off the rest of the pheasants one 
day later in the week." 

So said the Squire, addressing his two com- 
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panions; and then, turning to the keeper, he in- 
quired, " How shall we manage it, Evans ? " 

After a brief discussion as to ways and means, the 
objections which the keeper, after the manner of his 
class, felt it incumbent on himself to raise, were 
overruled ; and, although Evans had commenced by 
declaring that it was next door to impossible to 
shoot the remaining beats in Northa wood on a 
separate day, he eventually so far gave way as to 
deliver himself as follows : — 

** Well, seeing as you be so set on having another 

half- day here. Squire, I won't say as we aren't a- 

going to manage it somehow. How would it be, 

Squire, then, if I was to have they beats as we 

finished afore lunch to-day drove into the quarter, 

as we've just been a -doing, first thing in the 

morning, so as we shall start more or less where 

we left off like ? And then we'll see if we can't get 

some of they birds over you. Not as you're a-going 

to see all my birds as I've got in this covert, nor 

yet one - half of them. 'Taint likely now, Mr 

Ronald, is it, sir? But we'd make up a bit of a 

morning for you somehow, and do the best we can. 

And then, how do you think it would be. Squire, 

supposing and as how after luncheon we was to 

run through one or two of they spinnies or that 

Rosemary wood belike, and then wind up with a 

partridge drive ? " 

" For goodness' sake ! don't expect me to answer 
your conundrums at this time of day, Evans," 
exclaimed the Squire, laughing ; " have it your own 
way, man, as you always do. I'll lay my life that 
you will give us plenty of shooting somehow. We'll 

E 
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say Thursday, then, if that will suit you, Parson ? 
Is there anything more you want, Evans ? " 

"Well," replied the keeper, dubiously, "there's 
only they rabbits. You did say. Squire, as the men 
and boys as worked well should have rabbits; not 
as they had much above half a day's beating, and 
they could keep they rabbits till Thursday, if you've 
a mind that way. Squire." 

" Oh, nonsense ; of course they must have their 
rabbits," quoth the Squire. " Call them altogether, 
Evans, and I'll come and give them their rabbits. 
You fellows go along to the house, and I'll follow 
you presently." 

A minute or two later the long line of expectant 
beaters were marshalled in the drive, and each man 
and boy, as he received his rabbit from the Squire's 
own hands, touched his cap and went on his way 
rejoicing. Finally there were only left two men. 
Bill Haines and our stop. 

" Those the last two ? " said the Squire ; " oh no, 
there are four more carrying that gentleman, of 
course. I think they* ought to have a couple of 
rabbits apiece, Evans : see that they have them, 
will you ? " 

The stop pricked up his ears. 

" And weren't I to have moy twew rabbuts too, 
Squoire, seein' as how I nussed the party ? " 

" Oh — ah — well, yes, I suppose so, Evans ? " and 
the Squire appealed to the keeper. 

" A pretty lot of nursing you done, ain't you now, 
Tom Iver; and your rabbit ain't here neither, but 
go and look for it in that drain-pipe where you 
shoved it, and" — as the man shuffled off, turning 
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to the astonished Squire, the keeper added in an 
undertone — "you won't find it there neither, seeing 
as I've got it in my pocket. It was Master Bertie's 
rabbit. Squire, the one as he shot same time as he 
peppered the old gentleman. I shouldn't have 
known nothing at all about it, if I hadn't seen 
old Jess " — and he patted a retriever's head — 
" messing about the drain-pipe close agen the old 
gentleman ; and then I remember as Master Bertie 
said as how he had knocked over a rabbit and all, 
and I guessed how it were. You don't set foot in 
my woods no more, Tom Iver, not if I has to go to 
the alms-houses for my stops. Well, there is only 
Bill Haines left now. I did say as how you weren't 
going to have no rabbit to-day. Bill, didn't I ? " 

The old fellow murmured something ; and, turning 
to the Squire, the keeper went on, " Bill won't keep 
the line, not nohow. Squire, he's always behind- 
hand : not as his wife ain't ill, and all, Squire," 
he added hastily, in an undertone. 

" What's this I hear, Bill ? You won't keep the 
line ? Well, men who don't keep the line can't 
expect rabbits, can they ? Why don't you keep the 
line, man ? " 

" I ain't so young as I was, Squire, and some of 
they thickets is mazing rough, and all ; but there," 
he continued, with a sturdy independence, "if I 
ain't earnt a rabbit, well, then, I didn't ought to 
have one, and thank ye kindly all the same, 
Squire." 

" Tut, man, nonsense ! " exclaimed the Squire ; 
" of course you are going to have your rabbit. You 
used to keep the line with the best of them in your 
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day, Haines, and those thickets are rough. And the 
old woman ill, too, didn't you say, Evans? Give 
him a pheasant as well, and take it to the old lady 
with my love. Bill: there now, no thanks. Good 
afternoon to both of you," and off hurried the 
Squire. 

The keeper watched for a moment the expression 
on his companion's face as his eyes followed the 
retreating form of the Squire, and then busied him- 
self in sorting the game. Treherne had said "no 
thanks," and at the moment no thanks were forth- 
coming. Only the old fellow's lip had quivered, and 
he had mechanically made a hurried snatch at the 
place where a forelock once had been. Now at last 
the words he had wished to say found utterance. 

" And I'd drag myself on my bare knees to serve 
him," he muttered. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed the keeper, looking up, " shake 
hands, Bill, old man ; sorry if I spoke to you rough 
like, but we must have that line kept, you know. 
I've picked out a nice young bird as your missus will 
like, and here's your rabbit. I'd best take the 
pheasant home along o' me, I reckon, and my wife 
shall pluck and cook it for you when you pass the 
word. Watching of the Squire, are you ? Well, I 
reckon he'd go wellnigh to spoil a whole regiment 
of beaters. The old genelman was just the same ; 
it's like father like son, as we say down in these 
parts." 

Fairly and squarely spoke out the old beater in 
answer to the keeper's aphorism. 

" Like master like man is the story as I've heard ; 
and you mark my words, Joe Hivins, that's why 
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yourn and the Squire's coverts be the very best beat 
in this county." 

There is no information given in the County Guide 
where Mr Evans's coverts, as distinguished from those 
owned by Jack Treherne, lie exactly, but we are 
inclined on the whole to think that the old philo- 
sopher spoke words of wisdom. 

That other philosopher, our stop, when on reaching 
his cache he found that the contents had disappeared, 
as he wended his way homewards might have been 
heard to express sinister vaticinations as to the future 
in store for the keeper, the Dean, the Squire, and 
most other members of society. 

And, looking at the question from his point of 
view, we are fain to admit that he had some grounds 
for dissatisfaction. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BACK TO THE COLLEGE. 



But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, had 
it come to pass that the Dean of St Hilary's should 
have found himself in Northa wood, in the county 
of Cheshire, some four hours' journey from Oxford, 
on that particular Monday afternoon ? In order to 
explain this apparent anomaly, it is necessary to 
retrace our steps a little, and to carry our readers 
back with us to St Hilary's College, Oxford. 

Immediately after the termination of the Common- 
room meeting, the Dean had gone up to his rooms 
to await the arrival of Ingram, who had promised to 
follow him shortly. Then, suddenly remembering 
that he had made an engagement to go for a walk 
in the parks with his goddaughter, Daisy Fanshawe, 
and that the young lady had undertaken to come 
round to his rooms and call for him, the Dean, with 
an unwonted lack of gallantry, barred the door 
against his fair visitant, and assured her through the 
keyhole that, owing to sudden and urgent business, 
it was perfectly impossible for him to keep his 
appointment with her until some time in the course 
of the afternoon. He felt that it was wiser policy 
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under the circumstances to run the risk of incurring 
the young lady's temporary displeasure than either, 
care-burdened as he was, to attempt to talk to her 
on indifferent subjects, or to have to enlighten her 
as to those results of the Common-room meeting 
which had left so disagreeable an impression upon 
his own mind. Ill news, he reasoned, travelled 
apace; and he did not feel that it was specially 
incumbent upon himself to be the bearer of it. 
Moreover, though it was hard to see daylight as 
yet, the Dean was by no means inclined to give up 
all hope that some solution of the present difficulty 
might be forthcoming. 

He could see that one member of the Common- 
room, at least, was prepared to advocate any rational 
method that might suggest itself for tempering the 
wind to that self-shorn lamb, the young Australian, 
and even cherished the hope that Ingram, with his 
practical mind, had already bethought himself of 
such a method. 

Ingram, having just parted from the Bursar in 
the Common-room, had gone to his own rooms 
before paying his promised visit to the Dean; and 
Tom McGregor we left standing in the quadrangle. 

''Let me see," said this gentleman to himself; 
" I have got to tackle the Bursar. Talk of the devil, 
indeed ; there is the very man : here goes then," and 
Tom had already taken two of three steps in pursuit 
of th6 Bursar, who was leisurely making his way to 
his own rooms, when he suddenly pulled up short. 

" Can't go quite like this, though," he reasoned ; 
" he's gone to ground all right, and will stop there 
a bit. I don't suppose he would say anything, 
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really, but he mightn't like it, and we want him 
to be in a good temper. Can't go all the way to 
my diggings and change, though. Bother it all ! 
what is to be done? I suppose I must go and 
borrow something to shove over this." 

Fortunately, just at the moment, a Deus ex 
machind, in the form of a short and stout freshman, 
with the orthodox gown reaching quite half-way 
down his back, appeared in the quadrangle. More- 
over, as it was a chilly day, he was wearing a 
species of ulster coat, a garment eminently quali- 
fied, when worn by the legitimate owner, to cover 
a multitude of sins. 

"Wonder what the creature's name is? Don't 
suppose he'd like to be called Jones, though he 
looks like a Jones," muttered Tom, as he prepared 
to swoop upon the unsuspecting victim. 

" Good morning," he said aloud ; " nice day, isn't 
it — eh — ah, I really always do forget what your 
name is." 

" Oh, Montmorency, thank you, McGregor," an- 
swered the freshman, slightly flattered by the ad- 
dress, but not a little gratified that the President of 
Vincent's should be apparently inviting him to enter 
into conversation. 

** Of course it's Montmorency ; what an ass I am ! 
Why, I saw you down at the river the other day, 
didn't I, Montmorency ? " 

Tom had drawn his bow at a venture, but the 
shot went home. Montmorency had certainly been 
down at the river not on one day only, but on a 
good many occasions that term. It is a way that 
the freshman, and more particularly the otherwise 
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unathletic freshman, has had from time immemorial, 
this going down to the river and submitting himself 
to the tender mercies of some senior rowing enthu- 
siast, to be licked into shape or to be informed that 
he is not fit to pull sprats off a gridiron, as the case 
may be. But our present freshman had had no 
conception that the Secretary of the O.U.B.C. had 
been an observer of his prowess. It was true that 
in a sort of a way he could claim to have made 
acquaintanceship by the river-side with M'Gregor, 
inasmuch as the latter on one occasion, while en- 
gaged in coaching a trial Eight from the towing-path, 
had literally run over him, and had even addressed to 
him what we may call a cursory observation on the 
subject of fools and the places they invariably chose 
to stand in. But no names had been mentioned at 
the time, and now McGregor's new-born affability 
seemed to suggest that the unfortunate occurrence 
had been buried in oblivion. 

" Oh yes," he now replied, " I have been down a 
good many times, thank you, McGregor, learning 
to row, you know," implying by these latter words 
that he had seen the error of his ways in the matter 
of loafing about the towing-path. 

The innuendo was thrown away upon M'Gregor, 
" Didn't suppose you went there to catch tad- 
poles," muttered the latter to himself; and then, 
as a new current of thought crossed his mind, and 
it occurred to him that the College Torpid would 
soon have to be made up, he said aloud, "Ah, that's 
right, there's nothing like it. You must stick to it, 
you know, Montmorency, and mind you learn to get 
that stomach of yours between your knees," 
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Poor Montmorency blushed with a guilty con- 
sciousness that the accomplishment of this feat was 
in his case nothing short of a physical impossibility. 
Nature had not been kind to him in the way of a 
figure, and he rather ran, as the saying goes, to 
stomach in the first instance; and as he dearly 
loved the good things of this world, that art of 
"getting well forward" could hardly be expected 
to come easy to him. 

"By the way, what do you row?" now inquired 
M'Gregor, measuring his man, with an idea that it 
might be possible to make a Torpid bow out of him. 

" Well, I sometimes row on the bow -side and 
sometimes on the stroke -side, McGregor; you see, 
I generally row in a pair-oar with Watts, and one 
of us rows on one side and one the other, you 
know." 

" What a stupid beggar it is ! " thought Mac, and 
there was a tinge of irony about his next remark. 
" Ah, yes, that is a very good plan ; it is better than 
both rowing on the same side : it trims the boat 
better. But what I really meant to ask was what 
weight you row ? " 

Montmorency did not seem to know exactly what 
weight he rowed in a boat, but thought that he 
weighed about thirteen stone on dry land. 

" The devil you do ! " exclaimed Mac ; and hastily 
dismissing all idea of turning his companion into a 
bow, he began to work his way back to the point 
that really interested him. " I suppose,'' he ob- 
served, "that you have finished all your lectures 
for the morning ? " 

" Oh yes, thank you, McGregor," — and now the 
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freshman's hopes ran high. Was M'Gregor going 
to invite him to lunch, or was it within the bounds 
of possibility that the Secretary of the O.U.B.C. 
was going to volunteer his services as instructor in 
the further art of rowing ? 

"Ah, then, you won't want that gown any longer," 
came the answer ; " lend it to me for a few minutes, 
there's a good fellow. I've got to go and see one of 
these Dons." 

The crestfallen Montmorency hastily divested 
himself of the gown, and then, as it occurred to 
Tom that a commoner's gown was hardly calcu- 
lated to cover the deficiency of his lower garments, 
he proceeded to annex the ulster coat also. He 
experienced a considerable amount of difficulty in 
struggling into this latter garment ; and even when 
it was on, the ulster, having been built for a man 
some six inches shorter and at least that amount 
narrower across the shoulders than Tom, barely 
reached to the top of the latter's stockings as he 
stood still, and insisted, when he walked, on re- 
vealing a good two inches of bare leg. " Looks all 
right, don't it ? " queried Tom, shooting out first one 
and then the other arm in the attempt to secure 
some freedom for his shoulders, and posing before 
Montmorency as if the latter had been a tailor's 
assistant. 

"Oh yes, it looks right enough," replied the 
other, with well-assumed cheerfulness, — though he 
could not help feeling all the time that the coat 
was hardly likely to be improved by the stretching 
process, any more than a pair of patent - leather 
boots would be improved by having somebody else's 
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trees two sizes too large violently thrust into them, 
— ''the least bit short, perhaps, when you walk;" 
and then, seized with a sudden panic that McGregor 
might further proceed to demand the loan of his 
trousers, he hurriedly contradicted himself — "No, 
though, I see it is not short for you, really : it only 
looked short for the moment; it really looks most 
awfully well on you, McGregor." 

"Well, then," was the ungrateful answer, "all I 
can say is, it don't look what it feels. It's like that 
infernal puzzle in Plato or Aristotle — that thing 
about seeming to be or being to seem, or some 
such rot. It feels just like a strait-waistcoat, and 
will go on feeling so unless something gives." 

Crack ! Something did give, and Montmorency 
shivered involuntarily. Fortunately it was only 
the gown ; and a gown being recognised as an 
interchangeable commodity, that did not matter 
much. 

" Even that's a shade better," exclaimed Mac, 
with a something in his voice that seemed to say 
that it would have been better still if it had been 
the coat. "Well, ta-ta, Montmorency; awfully 
obliged to you, you know. " I'll leave them at the 
porter's lodge for you, — that is, if I can ever work 
my way out of them." 

" Oh yes, come in, by all means, McGregor," said 
the Bursar, when Mac, having traversed the quad- 
rangle and mounted the staircase with slow and 
cautious steps, knocked at the door and inquired if 
he could have a few minutes' conversation with him. 
"Ah, take a chair, McGregor," went on the Bursar; 
and then, as his visitor with some difficulty availed 
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himself of the invitation, he proceeded to poke up 
the fire vigorously. 

" Do you find thef room chilly, McGregor ? " in- 
quired the Bursar, politely. 

"Oh no, not in the least, thank you, sir. It is 
quite warm." 

"Ah, then, if you really don't find the room cold, 
my dear McGregor, don't you think that on the 
whole you would be almost more comfortable if you 
were to take off that other young gentleman's gar- 
ments, which don't seem to fit you quite as well 
as we hope they fit him ? I quite appreciate the 
motive, of course, my good fellow," he added, as Tom, 
laughing heartily, with some difficulty struggled out 
of his borrowed finery, ** but I don't suppose yours 
is exactly what can be called an official visit, and, 
after all, the College is always ready to make allow- 
ances for the vagaries of its — well, shall we say — 
most distinguished members." 

Mac laughed again, and bowed his acknowledg- 
ments ; then, encouraged by the feeling that he had 
apparently found his host in a more than usually 
amiable mood, he boldly plunged at once in medias 
res, and, to borrow his own expression, "fairly tackled 
the Bursar" on the subject of George Ronald. 
Some of the facts that he had to lay before the 
Bursar are not new to our readers, inasmuch as 
Tom had already gone over much the same ground 
in his conversation with Daisy Fanshawe. But he 
was able to tell the Bursar a few other things be- 
sides, one of which, in particular, caused the latter 
gentleman to open his eyes pretty considerably. 

" Beach's favourite pupil ! Best man on the Para- 
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matta! Confound it all, — no, I don't mean that, 
of course, — but why in the world," exclaimed the 
Bursar, quickly correcting himself, "didn't you tell 
me all this before, McGregor? Considering the 
interest that I have always shown in these matters, 
I really hardly think that I ought to have been 
kept in the dark so long." 

"Well, to tell you the truth, sir, in the first 
place I have only known it myself a month or so, 
and then it might all have come to nothing. It 
was a Merton man who told me, and then he was 
inclined to think that Ronald would not thank him 
for having let the cat out of the bag. You see, he 
knew Ronald out in Australia, and that is why he 
knew so much more about him than we do. How- 
ever, I promised not to mention names, and simply 
told Ronald that I had heard it somewhere, and 
then he opened out to me on condition that it 
went no further. But time is up with both of us 
now, and so I suppose I am in my rights in telling 
you. You see, sir," he continued, "there was an 
idea that Ronald's brother had killed himself by 
overdoing it, and then Ronald himself had a heart 
or something, but" — for here the Bursar made an 
uneasy gesture — "that is all right now. But Tre- 
herne, the fellow who is, or rather was, George's 
guardian, made him promise that he would not 
touch an oar until he came of age, and that is why 
he went in so strong for reading," — here again the 
Bursar showed signs of interrupting the speaker, 
but apparently thought better of it, so Tom went 
on, — "and never Ivent near the river. But only 
three days ago, when he had scored the double 
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event — come of age and finished the schools, that 
is — he came down to the river in the morning and 
gave us a show " 

" Us ? " struck in the Bursar. 

"Yes, Fairbank and myself. I had* put Fairbank 
on to it, and he lay low in the 'Varsity barge, and 
then got across on to the towing-path and saw the 
whole show. Well, all I can say is, that if George 
Ronald is half as good in an Eight as he is with 
the sculls, why, he'll make the most perfect Six 
or Seven we've got in Oxford. Fairbank strolled 
up and made me introduce him to George when 
he got out of the boat, and George has promised 
to come up before the beginning of the term and — 
oh, by Jove ! I was forgetting." 

For at this point Tom caught the Bursar's eye, 
and it occurred to both these gentlemen at identi- 
cally the same moment that the man about whom 
they had been talking was no longer an under- 
graduate of the College, nor, indeed, to all intents 
and purposes, a member of the University. 

" D n the statue ! " murmured the Bursar softly 

to himself, — not so softly, however, that Tom M/Gre- 
gor failed to overhear him. Whereupon that young 
gentleman, after a momentary effort to restrain his 
emotions, fairly burst out into a healthy fit of laughter. 

" You weren't meant to hear that, young man, you 
know," remarked the Bursar, in some confusion; 
'* however, better you should hear it, perhaps, than 
the Dean. He thinks it's a sacred subject, though 
I don't quite see what authority he has got to go 
upon. But just tell me a little more about — ah — 
Mr Ronald, M'Gregor. What does he row?" 
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" Oh, anywhere between twelve stone and twelve 
and a half, and a big man in a boat at that." 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the Bursar, " that's highly 
interesting, and," — here he rose from his chair and 
commenced to walk about the room, — "under the 
circumstances, most annoying. And here had I 
been putting him down in my own mind for a great 
useless piece of lumber, who hung about golf-courses 
and tennis-courts, and made outlandish noises." 

M'Gregor smiled. " I see you don't approve of 
his cooeying, sir." 

" Of his what ? " exclaimed the Bursar. 

" Cooeying. You know, or at least you must have 
heard, of that Australian noise ? " 

" If you mean Mr Ronald's Australian noise, I've 
heard a good deal more than I cared to hear of that," 
snapped the Bursar, " and generally about midnight, 
too." 

" Ah, yes, that is generally about George's hour. 
He is a funny fellow in some ways. Do you know, 
sir, that after Hall every night he sits down for a 
good four or five hours' reading, reads up to past 
twelve o'clock very often, and then he goes for a 
walk round the quad to get some fresh air before he 
turns in ; and he cooeys. It is a way they have in 
Australia, sir, just to let men know that he is about, 
in case any fellow feels inclined to take a walk with 
him. I think he began it for my benefit when I 
was in College." 

" Very considerate of him, I am sure, McGregor," 
observed the Bursar, with a touch of asperity in his 
tone, as he remembered how often his own mid- 
night slumbers had been disturbed by the young 
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Australian ; "I wish he would go and cooey in the 
other quadrangle for Mr Lewis's benefit, by way of 
a change." 

" I'm afraid he won't have much chance of cooey- 
ing in either, so far as I can see," and M'Gregor 
looked hard at the Bursar as he spoke. 

" Hum ! I'm afraid it looks rather like it," re- 
joined the Bursar, after some reflection ; " and yet, 
McGregor, I will see what is to be done. Mr 
Ronald, you say, has nothing whatever to do with 
that — ah — statue business, you tell me ; and he reads 
hard in the evening, and " 

" Is likely to do something in the schools, sir," 
interpolated McGregor; "at least so that Merton 
man told me." 

" I think we shall have to get your Merton friend 
to make an affidavit before the College in favour 
of Mr Ronald," suggested the Bursar; "not that 
I fancy the Dean would pay much attention to an 
out -college witness. But, anyhow, we'll say that 
he reads hard in the evening, and that outlandish 
noise is — ah — a natural characteristic, and he is a 
man who is likely to help the College on the river. 
Well, all these are strong points in his favour. I 
think I should be justified in placing these matters 
before the Dean, McGregor." 

" I wish you would put them before Mr Ingram, 
sir," suggested M'Gregor, who had strong reason 
to believe that an influence even more potent than 
that of the Bursar might shortly be brought to bear 
upon the Dean. Moreover, in common with other 
young men in the College, he rather held a theory 
that the Dean and the Bursar were inclined to pull 

F 
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upon different lines, and that one argument at any 
rate which held good with the latter, was hardly 
likely to commend itself to the former. For the 
Dean, who, tradition said, had never moved out of 
a walk in his life, was wont to deplore the growing 
tendency of the age to put proficiency in athletic 
exercises on the same footing as scholastic dis- 
tinction ; and there were even dark rumours afloat 
that more than one noted Etonian oarsman had 
been at the Dean's instigation refused admittance 
to St Hilary's, simply and solely because the young 
gentleman had shown a disinclination to write gram- 
matical Latin prose. 

" Mr Ingram ! " echoed the Bursar ; " well, yes, 
I could do that, certainly, M'Gregor, but" — and he 
hesitated before he concluded — " it is a very curious 
thing, M'Gregor, but Mr Ingram, as it happens, 
has already been taking out a brief in favour of 
our Australian friend on his own account, and I 
rather think that he has some idea of talking to 
the Dean too." 

This was good news to McGregor. If the Dean 
was to be attacked from those two quarters — -that 
is, by Miss, Daisy Fanshawe and Ingram — simul- 
taneously, there were great hopes of a capitulation, 
more especially if his susceptibilities were not shocked 
by the premature discovery that the young gentle- 
man, who, by daylight at all events, took his exercise 
in a comparatively inoffensive manner and dressed 
like a Christian, was nothing more nor less than a 
sheep in wolfs clothing, or a rowing man in dis- 
guise. But why had Ingram — who to the best of 
McGregor's belief had never interchanged a dozen 
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words with George Ronald in his life, — why had 
Ingram, of all people in the world, Ingram the 
unathletic, and to the undergraduates of St Hilary's, 
with the exception of the very few who attended 
his lectures, the unapproachable, suddenly come 
forward in the light of the champion of injured 
innocence ? After vainly putting this question to 
himself, and failing to find any satisfactory solution 
of the problem, McGregor asked the Bursar point- 
blank. 

" I wonder why ? " he said. 

" You wonder why ? " and for the moment the 
Bursar found himself confronted by the same 
problem that had assailed his companion. Then 
a something that he had once heard hinted in 
times past occurred to him. To be sure he had 
long since dismissed the idea from his own mind, 
but now it seemed to come back to him : " well, 
I don't know exactly, M'Gregor," he enunciated 
very slowly and sententiously, "partly perhaps from 
an innate sense of justice, and partly because if not 
the rose, next to the rose, as the saying is." 

The answer, it is to be feared, conveyed next to 
nothing to McGregor's, mind; but feeling that he 
had gained the main point in pursuit of which he 
had sought this interview with the Bursar, the 
young gentleman shortly went on his way not a 
little comforted. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE dean's room. 

** Well, now, tell me fairly what you think about 
this most unfortunate business, Ingram," said the 
Dean, when his visitor had drawn up a chair to the 
other side of the fireplace. *'Of course you will 
lunch here, and we can talk out matters quietly till 
luncheon-time. I have got an appointment at two 
o'clock." 

That appointment to go for a walk with his god- 
daughter was weighing like a lump of lead on the 
Dean's mind. He felt that he must find some words 
of comfort to say to the girl, who could hardly help 
hearing the ill news from her father. 

"What do I think of it,. my dear Dean? Well, 
in the first place, I think that Ronald is a head- 
strong young donkey, but that he has gone off with 
drums beating and colours flying — in fact, he has 
carried off all the honours of war in his encounter 
with that august body the College, or the Common- 
room, or whatever you choose to call it. He made 
the Bursar swear, and the worthy President turn 
white, and the Dean look profoundly miserable; 
while I will be bound that he himself walked across 
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the quad with his hands in his pockets, whisthng 
probably, and thoroughly well satisfied with himself. 
That is one thing I think ; and another is, that he 
has just about as much to do with the painting of 
those atrocities as either you or myself or the 
Bursar." 

To this proposition the Dean, though he shud- 
dered at the word " atrocities," cordially assented. 

** I thoroughly agree with you there, my dear 
Ingram," he said ; " I have had that feehng myself 
all along." And then, after a momentary pause, he 
added, " I could have wished with all my heart that 
our good and worthy firiend the Bursar would — 
would " 

" Mind his own business," suggested Ingram. 

" Oh dear, no ; not that at all," said the Dean, 
hurriedly. " No, no ; I was going to say, confine his 
attention to the College accounts." 

** And buying the College port ; we musn't forget 
that, you know." 

"And leave the question of College discipline 
to " 

" More competent authorities ? " 

" I really wish that you would not put words into 
my mouth, Ingram," said the Dean, testily. " Be- 
sides, that is all past now. The question is, what 
is to be done next ? The unfortunate thing is that 
the young man, one may fairly say, has burnt his 
boats behind him and left us, that is the College, no 
possible, or at any rate no dignified, means of ap- 
proaching him with an idea of smoothing over these 
troubled waters." 

"No." And Ingram, gazing hard into the fire, 
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seemed to search for an inspiration. "No, I am 
afraid it is a case, as the President remarked, of 
waiting for some further developments. And I take 
it," he added more briskly, "there may be some 
rather startling developments in what we might call 
the old gentleman's home circle when a certain 
young lady gets to hear of it." 

"Ah, yes, poor little girl!" assented the Dean. 
" By the way, Ingram, you will excuse my mention- 
ing it, but do you know there was a time when I 
fancied, yes, and I will even say I hoped, that you 
yourself were — well, what shall I call it ? — well, in- 
clined to be attracted in that quarter," and the Dean 
looked with an inquiring and rather anxious gaze at 
his companion. The latter sat in silence for some 
moments, and seemed at a loss for an answer. It 
was a question dictated he knew by kindness rather 
than curiosity on the Dean's part. Then, rising 
from his seat rather abruptly, he stood with his 
elbows resting on the mantelpiece, and the Dean 
only had a view of his side face as he spoke. 

"Well, yes, my dear Dean, it would have been 
difficult for any one not to have been attracted by 
her. I will own there was a time when I was very 
strongly attracted, and perhaps in a way I am so 
still. But then, you know," with a bright smile, 
" one has to take the lady and the lady's future into 
consideration ; and apart from the fact that I saw she 
preferred that curly-headed aboriginal's little finger 
to your humble servant's whole body, such as it is, 
I could not help feeling that it was impossible for a 
struggling Don of, shall we say, a not over fascinat- 
ing exterior and very indefinite prospects, to enter the 
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lists with a man like young Ronald, with his ten or 
twenty thousand a-year, and his good looks into the 
bargain. I may know a little more of Plato and 
moral science, but I hardly think that even you 
yourself. Dean, with all your unworldliness and 
charity of heart, would have selected me as an eli- 
gible parti for your goddaughter. But now that I 
have thrown up the sponge on my own account, all 
the more do I feel myself bound to do anything that 
is in my power in the way of bringing back this 
wandering Romeo to his disconsolate Juliet." 

The Dean was not a little moved by this singular 
address, and perhaps, for the first time in his life, 
wholly liked his young companion. He had always 
admired Ingram, but there was something about the 
man that had hitherto puzzled him, — a tendency to 
mingle jest with seriousness, and an absence of con- 
ventionality which grated on old-fashioned prejudice. 
But now, as Ingram had been speaking, his voice 
had betrayed a depth of feeling entirely alien to the 
cynical manner that he commonly adopted ; and the 
wholly unselfish interest in the happiness of one so 
close to the Dean's heart, appealed warmly to the 
latter's sympathies. There were many men, he felt, 
who, under similar circumstances, if they had not 
exactly welcomed the removal of a formidable rival 
from their path, would not at any rate have thought 
it incumbent on themselves to initiate active meas- 
ures for a rival's reinstatement. But this man had 
absolutely refused to allow any personal considera- 
tion to be put into the scale side by side with the 
happiness of the girl he had honoured with his 
love. 
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" Any girl, my dear Ingram " he began, but 

was at once interrupted by Ingram. 

" But you musn't say any girl, Dean. This hap- 
pens to be a particular girl, and we don't even want 
to talk about her at this moment. It is the young 
man we want to discuss. Let us be practical, my 
dear Dean; we came here to be practical." 

Seeing that his companion had no intention of 
pursuing the more delicate subject any further, the 
Dean accepted the situation. 

*' Well, then, I suppose the first thing to be done 
is to consider, with a view to present emergencies, 
the question of giving Mr Ronald a bene discessit 
with the idea of his putting his name on a Hall, if 
at least that is his wish or intention." 

" If I'm not much mistaken, the young man has no 
present intention of the sort," observed Ingram, who 
had walked to the window. "Yes, I'm right; there 
goes Mr Ronald's gun-case, and there goes his port- 
manteau, and there goes Mr Ronald himself. Bene 
discessit with a vengeance, my dear Dean, abiit, excessii, 
evasit, erupit.'' 

It was quite true. Ronald, after a hurried conver- 
sation with McGregor, had gone off to his own room, 
and after writing two or three hurried notes and de- 
spatching a telegram, had packed up some clothes, 
and was now being rapidly conveyed to the Great 
Western Station. 

*'That young gentleman hasn't let the grass grow 
under his feet, at all events," remarked Ingram, 
rather amused than otherwise at the Dean's obvious 
discomfiture. " But I really do not see anything to 
be distressed at. If he no longer belonged to the 
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College, we could not expect him to remain in the 
College, or to consult the College as to the times 
and means of his departure. And here comes lunch." 

The door opened suddenly as the Dean and In- 
gram were in the middle of their luncheon, and the 
Bursar appeared upon the scene in a state of un- 
usual excitement. 

" I say, Dean, — oh, you here too, Ingram ! well, 
so much the better. Well, then, listen to this, both 
of you. I have got the matter as plain as a pike- 
staff, and we have made a confounded lot of fools of 
ourselves." 

" Pray moderate your language, my dear Bursar," 
exclaimed the Dean with a shiver, disliking the ex- 
pression ** confounded fools" even more than the 
implication that he was included in that category. 

"Should you mind telling us," inquired Ingram, 
rather drily, " in what precise manner you have ar- 
rived at so satisfactory a conclusion ? " 

He could not help remembering as he spoke that 
after all it was the Bursar's own suggestion that, 
having provoked the difficulty, might fairly be re- 
garded as the causa teterrima belli. 

The Bursar briefly retailed the substance of his 
conversation with Tom M'Gregor. If the definite 
information that Ronald had had nothing whatever 
to do with the decoration of the statue only con- 
firmed the opinion they had already formed on that 
subject, it fairly surprised both the Dean and Ingram 
to learn that Ronald was to be regarded in the light 
of a reading man. 

" We seem, then," said Ingram, as the Bursar 
concluded, " to have been entertaining an angel un- 
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awares, somewhat of a noisy angel, it is true, — and 
perhaps, from your point of view. Dean, as I know 
you rather mistrust that portion of society that takes 
its pastimes in deep waters, an angel with a wholly 
human infirmity, — but an angel all the same of a 
sort rather rare in this College. I did not give 
Ronald credit for being of the worthy Lewis's way 
of thinking, and grubbing about among the dry 
bones of an aggravatingly exact science." 

"We may consider, I think," said the Dean, 
taking up his parable, "that the original indictment 
is squashed; but I fail to see what steps can be 
taken until the person really inculpated is good 
enough to give the College official information." 

" Oh, the College, the everlasting or ever-to-be- 
quoted College ! " groaned Ingram in sheer weariness 
of spirit ; " don't you think, my dear Dean, that for 
once we may leave the word College out of the 
question, and resolve ourselves into a committee of 
individuals who are anxious to prevent a miscarriage 
of justice? " 

" Unfortunately," objected the Dean, " I am afraid 
that I ought to notify the circumstance of this young 
man's name no longer being on the books of the 
College to the University authorities." 

" Past canonical hours. We don't even hang a 
man after one o'clock, so that objection falls 
through." 

" Well, yes ; but I shall have to do so on Monday, 
at all events." 

"On Monday, on the contrary, you will not be 
here, my friend. On Monday you will be — well, I 
don't know where you will be exactly ; but we can 
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find out that presently. But you will not be in 
Oxford." 

This definite enunciation of the Dean's plans for 
Monday emanated from the Bursar, who had come 
to the room with a line of policy ready mapped out 
in his own mind. 

"Exactly so," assented Ingram, who had been 
on the point of making the suggestion on his own 
account. 

"You will not be in Oxford on Monday, Dean; 
and for this simple reason, that you will have gone 
into the country to talk matters over with Mr 
Ronald, and bring him to a better frame of mind." 

The Bursar nodded approvingly; and the Dean 
looked for the moment as if the proposition had 
fairly taken his breath away. 

"You may look at it from any point you like, 
Dean," continued Ingram, firmly, "and you will see 
that we are right. You are, in the first place, the 
one person in this room whose opinion will have 
any weight with Ronald. You can put it before him 
in a way that no one else can put it, that a little 
timely submission on his part, and an acknowledg- 
ment that he spoke and acted hastily under circum- 
stances of great provocation, will bear good fruit; 
and you can tell him, as no one but either the 
President or yourself would be entitled to tell him, 
that he has to consider some one else as well as 
himself. If you will undertake this mission. Dean, 
the Bursar, — I may speak for you. Bursar ? " — the 
Bursar simply nodded, — "the Bursar and I will 
do our part, and go round and put these points 
before other people, so that you may go armed 
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with the full authority of that important body the 
College." 

When the Dean left the room five minutes later to 
keep his appointment with Daisy Fanshawe, he had 
already half pledged himself to act as the College 
ambassador to Mr Ronald; and he felt justified in 
telling the young lady that steps were already being 
contemplated for opening a door of return for her 
fugitive lover. 

" You will have to go to him yourself," said the 
girl, in the most matter-of-fact manner. 

" Whom have you been talking to, my dear child ? " 
inquired the Dean, not without some suspicion that 
the counsel for the defendant might have been al- 
ready tampering with an important witness. 

" With Mr McGregor for one person ; and he told 
me how shamefully George had been treated by you 
all. And then I spoke to my father about it, and 
he is dreadfully worried and upset. And he said 
that he thought you might be able to do something ; 
and the only thing you can do is to go and see 
George and tell him that you are sorry, and then, 
of course, he will say that he is sorry too." 

When a young lady, to whom an elderly man is 
devotedly attached, points out the path of duty to 
that man in as plain terms as Miss Daisy thus 
pointed out his path of duty to the Dean, it is a 
clear waste of words to attempt to argue with her. 

*' Well, you see, my dear one," feebly replied the 
Dean, " College precedent has to be considered." 

*' Bother College precedent ! " exclaimed Daisy, 
with so much energy that the Dean was fairly 
startled; "if your dear one, as you call me, asks 
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you to do something for her, I think that it is very 
unkind of you to talk of College precedent. You 
know that I can't go, and that it is hardly the thing 
for my father to go ; and so you see, my dear god- 
father, that you must go," and before they had 
finished their walk the young lady felt fairly certain 
in her own mind that she had gained her point. 

If anything else had been required to confirm the 
Dean's mind in the resolution which he had with 
some misgivings made to carry out the orders which 
he had now received from two entirely different 
quarters, the sudden appearance of a rare visitor to 
his rooms, in the person of Lewis the Mathematical 
Lecturer, must in any case have settled the question. 
Lewis came on the Sunday afternoon, in the interval 
between Chapel and Hall, when the Dean was taking 
off his surplice, and addressed him with startling 
abruptness. As the Dean had more than once 
plaintively remarked, " our good friend Lewis " 
might be an extremely clever man, but his manners 
were uncouth, and his method of commencing a 
conversation simply barbaric. 

" We have made a mistake, Dean ; we must get 
that man Ronald back at all costs." 

^'Et tu, Brute ! " involuntarily exclaimed the Dean, 
disconcerted by the suddenness of the attack ; " and 
may I ask why you have come to this sudden 
resolution ? " 

" Here, read ! " and Lewis hurriedly thrust a 
letter into his hand. " No, don't read," — and with 
another sudden movement he recaptured the letter. 
"It is marked confidential ; but I will tell you, 
in confidence, mind. It is from Morris, and he 
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knows what he is talking about. Very few men do 
know, about Mathematics, that is. Listen ! " and 
he read aloud, " * As the list is out to-morrow, I may 
congratulate you overnight on the brilliancy of your 
man Ronald's work. We have had to give firsts to 
two other men, but they ought not really to be 
classed with him. Bring him to breakfast one day 
this week, as I want to make his acquaintance.' 
There, that is from Morris, and Morris knows. 
Ronald has raised the standard of Moderations : 
he will get the Junior Mathematical." 

" Dear me," murmured the Dean, " it would be 
a pity if the College were to lose him." 

" The College mustn't lose him : he is a feature 
of the College; he is a feather in the College cap, 
not a feather in my cap at all ; he never came near 
my lectures ; but Morris has asked him to break- 
fast, and he will get the Junior Mathematical." 

" By going to breakfast with Morris ? " meekly 
inquired the Dean. 

** Of course not ; that is silly. But Morris knows, 
and Ronald will get the Junior Mathematical. 
Ingram talked to me last night, but I didn't believe 
Ingram. I said I didn't care if the fellow hanged 
himself. But I do care now, and you must bring 
him back." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SEARCHINGS OF HEART. 



It is not so very wonderful then that, after all, 
the Dean should have found himself in Northa wood 
on that eventful Monday afternoon. It was his own 
fault that he had wandered there without having 
any luncheon, and without a guide, as the butler at 
Holmwood had taken upon himself to offer both 
the one and the other. But in his anxiety to get 
hold of Ronald, despatch the delicate business on 
which he had come, and, if possible, get back to 
Oxford that night, the Dean had availed himself 
of neither offer. Even while he stood talking with 
the butler he could hear the sounds of the guns 
going off in the wood close at hand, and had never 
calculated upon having any difficulty in finding the 
object of his quest. 

It was found necessary that the Doctor as well as 
the Dean should spend the night at Holmwood. 
The former had frankly confessed that he was not 
entirely easy in his mind about his patient. 

**The gunshot wounds are not serious at all, 
Squire,'' he remarked at dinner, "but there is a 
good deal of fever, much more than a few shots in 
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the leg could account for. I'm afraid the old gen- 
tleman is in for something else, but what it is I 
won't profess to say till the morning." And on the 
Tuesday morning he pronounced the Dean to be 
suffering from a severe attack of influenza. 

"A sharpish touch, too, for a man of his age; 
temperature over 102. However, we'll hope it will 
be short as well as sharp. Danger, did you say, 
Ronald ? Oh dear, no, nothing of the sort. I'll get 
in a nurse for him in a day or two. Good job, 
Squire, that Mrs Treherne is away from home, or 
she would probably have tried to nurse him herself. 
It's a way those dear ladies have ; but there's noth- 
ing like a trained nurse. But, mind, I can't have 
any one else going near him : in the first place it 
would excite him, and then just now, of course, he 
is highly infectious." 

"I should have liked to see him," remarked 
Ronald, who strongly fancied that in some way or 
another, how exactly he could not say, he was re- 
sponsible for the Dean's appearance, and to a certain 
extent, therefore, responsible too for his accident, if 
not his illness. 

" Yes ; and I gather that he would like to see you, 
my dear fellow. But want will have to be both 
your masters for to-day, at all events. Perhaps 
to-morrow or the next day you may be able to go 
to him, or write to him, or something. But I must 
not have him disturbed in any way to-day." 

That anybody in any other part of the world 
could in any way be anxious about the Dean was 
an idea that never entered either Treherne's or 
Ronald's head. The Dean was of age, and a re- 
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sponsible being,— by no means the sort of person 
about whom a hue and cry would be raised as for 
one who had either concealed himself for some ne- 
farious purpose or had absented himself from his 
duties without leave. And so Tuesday passed by, 
and no steps were taken to communicate with the 
outside world about the Dean of St Hilary's. 

Wednesday also came and went, and the Dean 
was still lying isolated from the world. 

" Much better," was the Doctor's verdict ; " quite 
a typical case. Going on as well as possible, and 
temperature almost normal. But I don't want him 
to have any relapse ; so we must keep him as quiet 
as possible. He is very weak, and will take a lot 
of building up. To-morrow I shall tell him that 
he can see you, Ronald ; some time to-morrow, after 
you come in from shooting, very likely, if all goes 
well." 

For George Ronald was beginning to show signs 
of impatience, and was obviously ill at ease. It was 
all very well for the Doctor to go on talking about 
"to-morrow" in that airy way, but "to-morrow" 
and "to-morrow evening" meant a good many 
anxious hours. As he read in the morning paper 
his own name in the class-list, he could not help 
feeling that there was really and truly no such 
person existing as "Ronald, George W., St Hilary's." 
True, George Ronald was alive and well, and the 
College, for all he knew to the contrary, was alive 
and well too ; but at present there was no connection 
between the individual man and the College, and 
that for the simple reason that the individual had 
severed the connection that in times past existed. 

G 
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Ronald of St Hilary's, indeed ! Why, the George 
Ronald whom he knew, as belonging to no College, 
could not even be considered a member of the 
University; so that by right his name ought never 
to have appeared in the class -list at all. Most 
certainly he was not going to allow any one in the 
house to congratulate him under the circumstances ; 
and so he quietly took a penknife and cut out the 
obnoxious passage. 

Then, again, he had not had a line from Daisy ; 
and that circumstance, too, gave rise to wholly 
uncomfortable reflections. Apart from the question 
of possible and naturally-to-be-expected congratula- 
tions, he had written to the girl, and had good 
reason to expect an answer to his letter. Not a line 
had been forthcoming. Was it possible, nay, was 
it not even probable as well as possible, that the 
President of St Hilary's had intervened, and put an 
embargo upon any communications passing between 
his daughter and the black sheep who had voluntarily 
strayed from the fold ? Could it be that the presence 
of the Dean was to be accounted for by the fact that 
he was acting as the President's ambassador, and 
had come to announce that, inasmuch as Mr Ronald 
had thought fit to break off diplomatic communi- 
cation with the College, the engagement with the 
daughter of the College must also be considered at 
an end? Even if the Dean was not an emissary 
either of the College or the President thereof, it 
might be that the young lady herself had recon- 
sidered the matter, and had arrived at the conclusion 
that a man who, in a fit of temper, could quarrel 
with her father and her father's College, was not 
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a person to whom she cared to intrust her future 
happiness. 

Assailed by these and similar reflections, George 
Ronald found the suspense of those two days well- 
nigh intolerable. Omne ignotum pro terribili. He 
was in the position of one who, knowing nothing, 
conjectures the worst. 

Had Mrs Treherne only been at home he would 
have turned to her for comfort, and made her the 
confidante of all his troubles. A woman, he felt, 
would understand a woman's heart; and he knew 
that all her sympathies would be with Daisy and 
himself, and that her kindly tact would suggest 
some plan of bridging over the gulf that for the 
time being seemed to be separating them. 

Well, then, there was the Squire ! Why not try 
the Squire? If a kind heart and sound common- 
sense could serve a man in a difficulty. Jack Tre- 
herne was the very person to go to. 

" Give me five minutes, Jack, will you ? I want 
to talk to you." 

By way of answer to this request of Ronald's, 
the Squire, who was sitting in his sanctum, quietly 
got up from his seat and locked the door of the 
room. 

" There," he said ; " now fire away." 

" Do you know. Jack, I have been rather bothered 
this last day or two." 

** You've looked it, my good fellow ; off your feed, 
and not half yourself. Now, look here, I hope you 
are not worrying yourself about the Dean. He'll 
be all right to-morrow, and, after all, you neither 
peppered him nor gave him the plague." 
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** Well, it's . not the Dean exactly," admitted 
George, ** it's rather about my young woman. Miss 
Fanshawe, you know. I wrote to her, and she has 
never answered. I have not heard anything of her 
since — ^well — not since I came here." 

** That's odd, very odd, I call it, and a bit annoy- 
ing. I'm not much of an authority in these matters, 
George; but still, you know, I was in love once 
myself — in fact I am in love still, if it comes to that. 
By Jove ! and I wish the little woman was here now, 
if it wasn't for that confounded influenza. She'd 
put you all right in half no time, George. Look 
here, old fellow, I don't think there is any risk 
of her catching it now. Shall I wire to her, 
George? She was coming back on Thursday or 
Friday anyhow." 

This good-natured proposal George refused to 
entertain for a moment. However cordially he 
would have welcomed Mrs Treherne's presence at 
this juncture, his very manhood revolted from the 
idea of cutting short that lady's visit by posing as a 
sick child crying for its nurse. 

"Well, all that I can say then is this, George, 
Is the girl worth her salt ? " And then as George, 
after the manner of young men when afflicted by. 
the love -fever, was commencing to protest, "Of 
course she is, you say. Then, my good fellow, you 
may make your mind easy; letters may go astray, 
something may stop a person's writing, but a wilfiil 
woman will have her way, and you may depend 
upon it that everything will come right in the long- 
run. I don't want to hit a fellow when he is down, 
you know, George, but I told you at the time that 
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you had rather leaped into the dark in being in such 
a deuce of a hurry to cut the College ; and now you 
have got to make the best of it in the dark till — 
well — till you can talk to that Dean of yours to- 
morrow. Things shall come straight, or my name 
is not Jack Treherne. Go out for a good long walk, 
man, and hunt partridges with Bertie, and take 
deuced good care that ha don't shoot you neither. 
Nothing for a fit of the blues like a day's gunning 
with Bertie when he is fairly on the war-path. 
Counter-irritation, you know, and gives you plenty 
to think about." 

Had George Ronald not merely been content to 
avail himself of this suggestion to go out for a walk 
after partridges with Bertie, but had furthermore 
thought fit to take that young gentleman into his 
confidence, he might perchance have learnt a some- 
thing, if not exactly " to his advantage," a something 
which would at any rate have removed one cause of 
his anxiety. It is one thing to write a letter, another 
to post the same; and that particular letter which 
Miss Daisy Fanshawe had apparently omitted to 
answer was at present reposing in the breast-pocket 
of the coat that Bertie Treherne had worn on the 
preceding Sunday. The postal arrangements at 
Holmwood were peculiar; some people were even 
inclined to call them old-fashioned. The letters 
that came were left at the Lodge gate, a good half 
mile from the Hall, and the outgoing letters were 
posted in a pillar-box on the wall just outside the 
Lodge. 

** Why don't you start a bag, Squire ? " a visitbr 
had once asked ; and the answer to the inquiry was, 
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that the Squire had once started a bag and had 
found that it complicated matters. 

" Lost four keys in the first fortnight, my dear 
fellow, and gave the fifth to my wife to keep. Then 
she went away from home for a night or two, and 
we had to pick the lock. I'm through with bags." 

Then, again, the postman emptied the pillar-box 
at 3 P.M. on Sundays; and as George had missed 
the regular messenger, Bertie had good-naturedly 
offered to take the important letter to the post, 
and, having strolled down to the Lodge, and there 
fallen into conversation with his old nurse, the 
lodge-keeper's wife, had totally forgotten the object 
of his mission. 

Meantime there were searchings of heart among 
the denizens of St Hilary's as to the unaccountably 
prolonged silence of the Dean. On the Monday, 
though the Dean had promised to telegraph in the 
not improbable event of his being unable to ac- 
complish the return journey in the same day, there 
had been no special ground for uneasiness when 
neither Dean nor message was forthcoming. On 
the Tuesday he was confidently expected; and the 
very absence of any communication seemed to argue 
that he was well on his way back to Oxford, and 
possibly bringing the repentant Ronald in his train. 
The College having had due intimation from the 
decorator of the statue that he and he only was 
responsible for what the College was pleased to 
designate the outrage, had in the fulness of its 
heart almost forgotten and forgiven the offence. 
And furthermore, there was a disposition to regard 
Mr Ronald as a victim of circumstances which 
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ought never to have arisen, and to bury in oblivion 
the young man's ill-timed words and ill-considered 
action. It is an old saying that nothing in the 
world succeeds like success; and it was a matter 
of notoriety that, in gaining a first class in Mod- 
erations, the young Australian had done a thing 
for the College that few commoners of St Hilary's 
had ever done before him. 

To be sure there was a section of undergraduates 
who, naturally or professedly inimical to law and 
order, and having an only imperfect knowledge of the 
circumstances, were inclined to hold and even ven- 
tilate an opinion that Ronald's conduct in defying 
constituted authority was admirable in itself. Such 
a one meeting Tom McGregor at a lunch eon-p£^rty 
in College, and knowing that he was a friend of 
Ronald's, took upon himself to improve the occasion. 

"Awfully smart fellow, old George; don't you 
think so, McGregor ? He'd got his first in his 
pocket all the time, you know, and then went and 
scored off the Dons." 

" Old George ? George who ? " 

" Why, George Ronald, of course." 

" I never heard you call him George to his face 
in my life," replied McGregor, very deliberately; 
" and I don't see any particular reason why, because 
George Ronald has made an egregious ass of himself, 
you should try to follow his example." 

The conversation flagged after this remark. It 
is a flight of the imagination to attempt to analyse 
the President's feelings. Wrapped round the figure 
of the head of a college, there lingers something 
after the nature of those mists with which the 
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Homerists enshrouded their deity. Of the college, 
and yet not of the college; separated from the 
college, and yet an essential feature thereof, the 
head moves in the college circle, a dim mysterious 
figure, but hardly less than divine. Yet the Presi- 
dent of St Hilary's had withal a distinctly human 
side. If some men said that the salt had gone 
out of the man's life when his dearly -loved wife 
had been taken, others, who knew him better, and 
who had chanced to catch the long lingering look 
that he now and again cast on his only child, had 
realised that, to the old man's fancy, in the living 
daughter the dead wife once more breathed, and 
moved, and had her being. 

In those days, then, when the President watched 
the girl's face and saw the lines of anxiety deepen- 
ing, his heart was sorely troubled. If he had felt 
a delicacy about initiating any steps for George 
Ronald's return, he had cordially endorsed the 
views that the Dean had laid before him, and 
assured the latter that in going on his errand of 
mercy he was only adding one to a long series 
of obligations. Having every confidence in the 
success of the Dean's mission, he had talked to 
Daisy of her lover's return almost as an accom- 
plished fact. Now he was at once grievously dis- 
appointed and hopelessly bewildered, and even 
found himself wondering if it was possible that 
a lover's quarrel had been added to other com- 
plications. 

That the young lady did not herself break down 
under the strain was in some degree due to what 
was, on her part, an accidental rencofttr^ with Tom 
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McGregor. Having seen the girl steal across to 
the Dean's rooms in the hope that he might have 
returned overnight, Tom waylaid her on her return. 

" No news, I fear. Miss Fanshawe ? " Then, as 
she shook her head, "Well, don't you worry. I 
rather take it George was waiting for that class- 
list, and the Dean! — why, the Dean has missed 
George somehow. But if nothing turns up to-day, 
Fm off by the first train in the morning; so 
there ! " 

**Will you go really, Mr McGregor? You are 
a friend indeed," and so they parted. 

As the dog will bite, the cat scratch, and the 
horse kick when either nervous or frightened, so 
too mankind is prone, when afflicted by uneasiness, 
to become at once unreasonable and short-tempered. 
Of three gentlemen who were sitting over their port- 
wine in the Common-room at St Hilary's, two at 
any rate could hardly be said to be in a particularly 
amiable frame of mind. Each had his own griev- 
ance, and in either case the grievance was not un- 
connected with the disappearance of the Dean. 
The Bursar declared that he had been pestered 
all the morning by *' fools of undergraduates," no 
less then seven of these obnoxious creatures having 
visited his rooms asking silly questions, or, as the 
Bursar preferred to call them, conundrums, on 
matters which came within the Dean's province, 
and, most difficult question of all to answer — what 
had become of the Dean ? " 

" How was I to know ? " growled the Bursar. 
"I'm not the man's keeper." 

And Lewis was aggrieved because he had rashly 
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promised to take Ronald to breakfast with his friend 
Morris; and now the Dean had failed to produce 
Ronald. 

" I have heard of men counting without their 
host," observed Ingram, "but you seem to have 
been counting without your guest on this occa- 
sion." 

" The Dean has blundered : most unpractical man 
the Dean. Now, if it had been a man like Morris. 
Morris knows." 

" If Morris knows where the Dean is, why the 
devil doesn't he come and tell us ? " snapped the 
Bursar. 

It was clearly no good expecting any sympathy 
from that quarter, and Lewis addressed his next 
observation to Ingram. 

" Ronald will get the Junior Mathematical. The 
College ought to do something for Ronald." 

** Would you suggest anything in the way of a 
brass band or a torchlight procession ? It's rather 
unfortunate that we don't know exactly when the 
young man is coming, — that is, if he does come." 

** No, sir, I should not; that is silly." 

" Ah, a breakfast with Morris ; I forgot. I hope 
Morris has got his calf ready. We don't seem to 
have a calf in College, but there is a very fine cat 
belonging to the porter which we should be glad to 
lend for the auspicious occasion." 

Lewis made some unintelligible reply, and, after 
sitting in dignified silence for a minute, drained his 
glass and abruptly quitted the room. 

"Have you sounded McGregor, Bursar?" in- 
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quired Ingram, as soon as Lewis had closed the 
door. 

" First train in the morning. Very sensible fellow 
is M'Gregor," replied the Bursar. 

" Ah well, then, I think I will leave you : I have 
got some writing to do. So good night, Bursar. I 
am glad that you think M*Gregor is to be trusted." 
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grumbling remark had touched a chord in the boy's 
memory, and it had just occurred to him that he 
had never posted a letter he had undertaken to post 
on Sunday. 

" Here it is sure enough ! " he remarked, as he 
pounced upon the all-important letter; "what's to 
be done? Tell George and put the thing out in 
the Hall, or post it and say nothing about it? 
Well, anyhow, I'll post it first, and think about it 
afterwards ; " and, donning a mackintosh, he ran 
down-stairs, and was presently on his way to the 
Lodge. 

"There, you beast, you're posted now, at all 
events," and he put the letter into the box; "and, 
holloa ! who have we got here ? You're a big man, 
anyhow, my friend — big and ugly. A stranger in 
these parts, I take it. Oh, I beg your pardon." 

For the big stranger, who like himself was clad 
in a mackintosh, had suddenly addressed him. 

" Can you tell me by»any chance if this is Holm- 
wood, Mr Treherne's place ? " 

"Yes, this is Holmwood right enough — my brother's 
place. My name is Treherne." 

" Oh, then you can tell me something. My name 
is McGregor, by the way." 

" McGregor, T. H., St Hilary's, thirteen seven, 
rows five," ejaculated Bertie, much after the fashion 
of a schoolboy repeating a lesson. 

"Yes, I suppose that's about right," admitted 
McGregor, laughing. 

" By Jove ! yes, and you look it too ; " and Bertie, 
who was in the boats at Eton, measured his com- 
panion with a critical eye. "Come along thr 
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CHAPTER IX. 

m'gregor to the rescue. 

There was no shooting after all at Holmwood on 
that Thursday. Heavy rain ushered in the morning, 
and made beating the coverts practically impossible. 

" What on earth is a fellow to do on a day like 
this ? " said George Ronald, rather disconsolately, 
as he rose from the luncheon-table. He was to see 
the Dean in the evening, and meantime felt badly 
in want of some occupation. 

"Do, my good fellow; why, do what I am going 
to do — write letters. Nothing like keeping all your 
correspondence for a rainy day," and Jack Treherne 
joined Ronald at the window. 

** I've got no letters to write, as it happens; and 
it's not much good writing letters if no one ever 
answers them." 

" Poor old chap ! " murmured the Squire, sym- 
pathetically. "Well, go and give Bertie two hun- 
dred in five at billiards, then, and I'll back Bertie. 
I say, Bertie ; holloa ! the boy has gone — gone to the 
billiard-room, probably." 

The Squire was wrong. Bertie had hurriedly left 
the room and gone up to his own bedroom. George's 
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grumbling remark had touched a chord in the boy's 
memory, and it had just occurred to him that he 
had never posted a letter he had undertaken to post 
on Sunday. 

" Here it is sure enough ! " he remarked, as he 
pounced upon the all-important letter; "what's to 
be done ? Tell George and put the thing out in 
the Hall, or post it and say nothing about it? 
Well, anyhow, I'll post it first, and think about it 
afterwards;" and, donning a mackintosh, he ran 
down-stairs, and was presently on his way to the 
Lodge. 

"There, you beast, you're posted now, at all 
events," and he put the letter into the box; "and, 
holloa ! who have we got here ? You're a big man, 
anyhow, my friend — big and ugly. A stranger in 
these parts, I take it. Oh, I beg your pardon." 

For the big stranger, who like himself was clad 
in a mackintosh, had suddenly addressed him. 

" Can you tell me by any chance if this is Holm- 
wood, Mr Treherne's place ? " 

"Yes, this is Holmwood right enough — my brother's 
place. My name is Treherne." 

" Oh, then you can tell me something. My name 
is M'Gregor, by the way." 

" McGregor, T. H., St Hilary's, thirteen seven, 
rows five," ejaculated Bertie, much after the fashion 
of a schoolboy repeating a lesson. 

"Yes, I suppose that's about right," admitted 
McGregor, laughing. 

" By Jove ! yes, and you look it too ; " and Bertie, 
who was in the boats at Eton, measured his com- 
panion with a critical eye. " Come along then : 
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Vm going to the Hall, and George Ronald will be 
awfully glad to see you." 

" Oh, he is here ; well, that is one point gained. 
Have you got our Dean, too, by any chance?" 

" Oh yes, he is here too, right enough, — at least 
not right enough exactly, you know, because he is 
in bed. He had a bit of an accident." And then, 
after a momentary hesitation, Bertie felt that he 
might as well make a clean breast of it. " Well, I 
peppered him, that is, and then he got the flue." 

*'You peppered him, and then he got the flue!" 
and M'Gregor looked at his companion with an air 
of hopeless bewilderment. 

"Yes, I was shooting at a rabbit, and he came 
round the corner suddenly, and I shot him too. I 
got the rabbit all right, and I didn't hurt him badly, 
you know. But when the Doctor came to overhaul 
him he found that he had got the flue, and so he has 
been in bed ever since; but he is nearly all right 
now, and George is to see him this evening. Funny 
thing, they have never seen each other yet, though 
George is awfully keen to see him." 

The explanation was very comforting to McGregor, 
and for the moment the idea of telegraphing progress 
to either the Bursar or Miss Fanshawe occurred to 
him. He supposed that there was a telegraph office 
somewhere. What had Ronald been about that he 
had neither telegraphed nor written ? 

" I wonder why George Ronald never wrote ? " he 
said abruptly, addressing the question rather to him- 
self than to his companion. 

Bertie pulled up short. 

** I say, George did write, — not about the Dean, 
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you know, as he wrote on Sunday before the Dean 
came, — and I clean forgot to post the letter. In 
fact, I had only just posted it when you came up. 
It wasn't to you, as I looked at the address. It was 
— ^well — it was to some one else. I seem to have 
been putting my foot into it all round, don't I ? I 
always am putting my foot into it. I say, you must 
not give me away to George Ronald, you know. 
He will be frightfully sick. He was awfully angry 
when I peppered the Dean; and I had killed the 
rabbit too, so it wasn't my fault quite. Why doesn't 
your Dean wear gaiters? Of course I will tell 
George about the letter myself, if you think I 
ought to." 

Bertie had gone on chattering without the slightest 
notion that he was giving his companion exactly the 
information which he had come something like a 
hundred and fifty miles to seek — namely, that the 
Dean was at Holmwood but had not seen Ronald, 
and the latter had done the right, thing and written 
to Daisy Fanshawe at once. If McGregor could not 
help reflecting that, taking all things into consider- 
ation, the volatile Master Bertie had done about as 
much mischief in one week as could be fairly expected 
of him, — had shot a Dean, mystified a College, and 
made a young lady very unhappy, — he felt infinitely 
relieved to find that everything that had seemed 
perplexing was now accounted for, and so could 
afford to laugh. 

** Well, yes, you have done pretty well for a be- 
ginner. I won't tell George, but perhaps you had 
better. You see, some one has been expecting that 
letter. I suppose, by the way, there is a telegraph 
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office somewhere handy. I must send a wire before 
I start." 

" You won't start anywhere to-day in this beastly 
weather; you may trust Jack — that is my brother, 
you know — for that. Of course you can wire. Here 
we are at the Hall," and he opened the door. 
" Listen a moment. Oh, that is where they are— in 
the billiard-room. Now then," as he led the way to 
the billiard-room, " here's a friend of yours, George, 
and he has come all the way about that horrid 
letter of yours that I forgot all about posting on 
Sunday. I've posted it now, though." 

** Tom M'Gregor, by the powers ! " exclaimed 
Ronald, throwing down his cue in the middle of a 
break. " What in the name of all that is wonderful 
brought you here? Here, Jack, let me introduce 
you to McGregor. What's that you said about my 
letter, Bertie ? " 

Bertie was fairly caught in a trap. He had per- 
formed his compact and owned up to having forgot- 
ten to post the letter, fondly hoping that the appear- 
ance of McGregor would act as a foil to any further 
inquiries. Fortunately for him, McGregor, after ex- 
changing greeting with the Squire, came to his rescue. 
" Oh, the letter is of no importance now, George. 
People were puzzled that you didn't write, that is 
all. A wire will set everything right. I have run 
you to ground and the Dean to the ground, and 
that is all that was wanted." 

" And now you'll please to come with me and run 
some food to ground," struck in the Squire ; " and 
we will leave George and Bertie to fight their own 
battles. He is a careless young rascal that brother 
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of mine," he continued, as he led the way to the 
dining-room ; " but he is devoted to George, and so 
is George to him, so that there won't be many bones 
broken. Thank goodness, they have not cleared 
away lunch. You'll find some cold pheasant there, 
and here's a ham and things ; so if you will fall to 
I will sit and talk to you, if you don't mind, as I 
want to get to the bottom of this affair of Ronald's. 
We are all in the dark as to what the Dean is here 
for at present." 

In a few minutes Tom had put his host in pos- 
session of the circumstances of the case, laying 
special emphasis on the fact that the Dean's visit 
had been dictated by the kindest possible motives, 
and that it would be ungracious as well as impolitic 
of Ronald to refuse to avail himself of the Dean's 
good offices. " And so all that George has got to 
do now," he concluded, "is to put his pride in his 
pocket, and write a civil note to the President, and 
then the College will receive him with open arms ; 
and not sorry to get him back either. I take it 
that a commoner who gets a first in Mods might 
paint the President's front door bright scarlet if he 
had a mind to." 

" First class ? What do you mean ? what first 
class ? " exclaimed the Squire, in manifest bewilder- 
ment. The colour of the President's door did not 
interest him in the least. "What did you mean 
about George having got a first class ? I knew that 
he had been in for some examination, but I never 
heard about any class." 

It was McGregor's turn to look astonished now. 

" First in Mathematical Mods, of course. Do you 

H 
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mean to say that he hasn't told you ? But you must 
have seen it in the papers — it was in all the papers. 
You get the papers here, don't you ? " 

" Of course we get the papers, but I never saw it. 
By Jove ! though, now I come to think about it, some 
one had cut something out of the paper yesterday. 
I put it down to that young brother of mine. I 
always put down any petty mischief to Bertie, and 
he is always cutting bits out of the papers for some 
scrap-book he keeps. But George must have seen 
that and cut it out himself. I wonder what in the 
face of the earth he did it for ! Oh, here the fellow 
is. I say, George," addressing Ronald, who had just 
entered the room, " may I ask why, in the first place, 
you should have cut a hole in my newspaper ; and in 
the second place, why you should have thought fit 
to keep your precious bit of news to yourself, and 
gone out of your way to keep it dark from myself 
and Bertie ? " 

Thus taxed, and feeling that any further attempt 
at concealing a fact that McGregor had evidently 
proclaimed was useless, Ronald had no alternative 
but to plead guilty to the double indictment, and 
throw himself on the mercy of the court. 

** Well, you see," he pleaded, " I was bothered all 
round, and could not stand the idea of being con- 
gratulated. And then, again, it is all very fine for 
you to talk of my having got a first class, but, as it 
happens at the present moment, I am neither Ronald 
of St Hilary's nor" — and he looked at M'Gregor — 
*' am I quite sure that I am a member of the 
'Varsity, or that my name ought ever to have been 
printed in the class-lists at all." 
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" Oh, that is all moonshine," answered McGregor, 
bluntly ; " you were a member of the College and a 
member of the University when you did your papers, 
and you are a first-class man at this moment, and," 
holding out his hand, ** I congratulate you with my 
whole heart, old fellow, and I have got other people's 
congratulations for you too. But now look here, 
George, I have been talking it all out with Treherne, 
and we both agree — wd dd agree, don't we?" — ap- 
pealing to the Squire, w|io briefly ejaculated "most 
certainly" — "that it will be entirely your own fault 
if you don't come back to us at once. I don't say 
that it was quite your own fault that you ever came 
away, though you were preciously impetuous and 
self-willed, and all that. But here has the dear old 
Dean come a long journey, got himself shot, and 
probably brought on his illness into the bargain, to 
stop a silly young fool from running his head against 
a brick wall; and so you'll be — well, you'll be a 
beast if you don't take advantage of his kindness, 
especially as it was a kindness " — and he looked hard 
at George — "to other people as well as yourself. 
You may get thousands of undergraduates wherever 
you like to look for them, but there is only one 
Dean in Oxford who would have done this thing, 
and that is the Dean of St Hilary's; and then" — 
and he smiled at Bertie — " then you went and shot 
him." 

If the sudden transition from the grave to the 
jocose and the attack upon Bertie, coming as it did 
in the form of a peroration, provoked for the moment 
a general outburst of laughter from McGregor's 
audience, there was one person in the room who 
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could hardly be said to be feeling himself in a 
laughing frame of mind. 

Every word that McGregor had said about, the 
Dean went straight home to George Ronald's heart. 
In all ordinary matters he was wont to trust Tom 
M'Gregor most implicitly; and even if he had not 
taken the latter into his confidence in the matter of 
his engagement to Miss Fanshawe, well, there are 
pages in the history of most men's lives which are 
not always opened to their nearest and dearest 
friends. 

"There must be always something defective," 
said Hartley Coleridge, " in the moral feelings of a 
man, or very unfortunate in his circumstances, who 
makes the public his confidante ; " and George 
Ronald's was a nature rather prone to err in the 
opposite extreme. But now it was impossible not 
to guess that in some way or another McGregor was 
more behind the scenes' than he had hitherto sup- 
posed him to be, and that the other people to whom 
he had twice alluded, was intended to be construed 
by himself as referring to Daisy Fanshawe. And, 
mingled with the sense of joyous relief with which 
he hailed the glad tidings that nothing which had 
occurred had shaken the girl's confidence in himself, 
was an almost overwhelming feeling of gratitude to 
the Dean, who had so gallantly thrown himself into 
the breach and hurried to the assistance of the young 
lovers. Wholly apart from the conviction that he 
would be ill requiting the kindness which the Dean 
of the College had shown in stooping from his 
official position to interest himself in the worldly 
happiness of so insignificant a mortal as an ordinary 
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undergraduate, if he refused to grasp the olive 
branch which was now extended to him, there was 
something pathetic in the thought of the old man 
lying in a stranger's house, sick and in pain, that 
effectually banished from Ronald's mind any trace 
of resentment or false pride or feeling of being un- 
justly treated that might still have been lingering 
there. 

" It seems to me," he said very quietly, while he 
squeezed McGregor's hand, "that everybody has 
been much too kind to me ; not only you, dear old 
Tom, but everybody. Tell me what to do, and I 
will do it." 

" Good ! " ejaculated the Squire, approvingly. 

"Well, what is it to be, Tom? Humble pie in 
some form, of course." 

" I don't see much humble pie about it. I think 
the College is very much inclined to be civil to its 
distinguished student," replied McGregor, smiling. 
" All you have got to do is to write a civil letter to 
the President, telling him that you have reconsidered 
the question of taking your name off the books, and 
asking him, under the circumstances, if he will allow 
you to replace it." 

"Well, you will have to help in the concoction of 
the thing, then ; and we'll give it to Bertie to post, 
and then it's sure to get there — some time." 

" Oh, come, that is a bit too bad," struck in Bertie; 
" and just after I had given myself away, and all. 
And you are just as bad, M'Gregor, shoving in that 
about the Dean when you were jawing another 
fellow." 

"Not much difficulty about the letter; that is all 
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cut and dried for you if you like to use it," said 
M'Gregor with a quiet smile, handing a pencilled 
note to Ronald. " But I advise you, on the whole, 
to post it yourself." 

" I call that very well put," here exclaimed the 
Squire, who was reading over Tom's shoulder ; " not 
too long and not too short, and all to the point. I 
say, M'Gregor, when you are in want of a billet 
come and act as my secretary ; you seem to be cut 
out for that line of life." 

"Unfortunately it is not my composition at all; 
it is rather above my class. But I read it in the 
train, and thought it was about as good a letter as 
could be written under the circumstances. Do you 
know the handwriting of that, Tom ? " Then as 
Ronald shook his head, " Or of that either ? " and he 
produced another scrap of paper on which was 
written, " It occurs to me that Mr R. has a rather 
difficult letter to write. If you think well to give 
him the enclosed, it may serve as some guide to the 
lines I should recommend. But, please, use your 
own discretion, and don't let him think that I wish 
to dictate. — C. I." 

"C. I.," repeated Ronald. "It is most kind of 
C. I. But who and what is he ? " 

" C. I. is Charles Ingram, Fellow and Tutor of 
St Hilary's. Now don't ask any more questions, 
George, as I am almost as much in the dark as you 
are. What I do know and can tell you is just this, 
that you have got at least one friend more in College 
than you bargained for. I gathered from the Bursar 
— who behaved like a trump, too, let me tell you — 
that Ingram worked heart and soul for you, George ; 
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ragged the other Dons, talked over the Bursar, and 
bullied the dear old Dean into coming. And this 
morning, just as I was breakfasting, this was brought 
up to me. And now all you have to do is to copy 
it ; and I should send it, word for word as it is, in 
case Ingram ever gets hold of it. Depend upon it, 
George, that man Ingram is worth cultivating, and 
I shall take the first chance I get of cultivating 
him.'' 

" And I of thanking him," said George, warmly. 
" I say. Jack, isn't it kind of him ? I hardly know 
the man to speak to. Of course I know, as we all 
know, that he is about the cleverest man in Oxford. 
But I certainly cannot conceive why he should have 
gone out of his way to take so much trouble for me. 
The Dean — well, the Dean one can understand in a 
way. But Ingram ? " 

And it puzzled George Ronald for many a long 
day why a man whom he regarded in the light of a 
comparative stranger should have exerted himself 
so warmly on his behalf. 

When, a few hours later, after letters and tele- 
grams had been duly despatched, Ronald was al- 
lowed to pay his visit to the Dean, he found that 
gentleman reclining on a couch by the fire. 

" I am delighted to hear fi'om our kind host, Mr 
Ronald," he said, extending his hand, "that your 
little difficulties have already been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. It was the good Doctor," he added, " who 
suggested that I should have a word with Mr Tre- 
herne before I saw you, for fear, I think, that there 
might be some matters open for controversy between 
us. And, besides, I wished to see Mr Treherne be- 
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fore I saw you on my own account, to apologise for 
my apparent intrusion." 

" I feel that I have a very great deal of kindness 
to thank you and others for, but yourself in particu- 
lar, sir ; " and in a few well-chosen words Ronald 
expressed his gratitude. 

The Dean heard him to the end. 

" I am sure when you speak like that, Mr Ronald," 
he said cpurteously, "there need be no more said 
about what we will call an unfortunate mistake, — a 
mistake, or rather a misunderstanding, on both sides, 
shall we call it ? And now you must let me offer you 
my cordial congratulations on a success that I have 
no doubt was well earned, though at the same time," 
he added with a smile, *' I may be allowed to wonder 
why you refused to avail yourself of that help which 
the College, in the person of my good friend Lewis, 
would so gladly have given you." 

Ronald briefly explained his reasoils. He had not 
wanted, he said, to commit himself definitely to go 
in for an Honour School in the way that he fancied 
he would have committed himself by attendance in 
the lecture -room, but had preferred to leave him- 
self a free hand to " scratch " at the last moment if 
he felt that his work had not come up to his 
expectations. 

" I didn't want a class at all, sir," he concluded, 
" if it wasn't a first class ; and I thought that per- 
haps Mr Lewis might object to my taking the law 
into my own hands if I had attended his lectures." 

"A young man's pride and a young man's in- 
dependence ! " said the Dean, smiling. " Well, I 
won't blame you for the one or the other, especially 
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as the final result has been so satisfactory. But you 
will allow me, as a firiend, to suggest to you that it 
is possible for a young man, in his yearning after in- 
dependence, to forget that he may be wounding the 
feelings of older men who would have wished to help 
him, and that it is the idea of College life that the 
older members and the younger members should 
work in unison together for the ultimate good of 
either class, and the honour and wellbeing of the 
College. However, I may tell you that Mr Lewis 
has so far condoned your imaginary offence as to 
support your cause very warmly, and — well, I think 
I may leave the rest in your hands, Mr Ronald." 

'* I know that I am impetuous, sir," was the ready 
answer, ** and perhaps in my country we are brought 
up to be independent ; but you may be perfectly sure 
that neither you yourself or Mr Lewis, or other good 
friends who have helped me, will find that I am 
ungrateful." 

** I quite believe that, Mr Ronald. And now, to 
change the subject, I hope Fm not ungrateful 
either, but I am very much ashamed of myself for 
trespassing so much on your friend's kindness. Am 
I terribly in the way, do you think ? " 

*' I don't think you are a bit in the way, sir; and, 
after all, as one of the family is more or less respon- 
sible for your being here, I don't think there is any- 
thing to worry about. I expect you will have a 
penitent visit from Bertie to-morrow, and I can 
assure you that you will find him excellent company 
when — well, when he isn't dangerous." 

At the end of another week, when the Dean was 
able to return to St Hilary's, he assured his hostess 
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that he had never spent a more pleasant time in his 
life, or met a more clever or entertaining boy than 
Master Bertie. 

"You see," he had informed that young gentle- 
man, " I am only a hybrid Dean after all ; but I am 
rather sorry myself that just on that one occasion I 
was not wearing gaiters." 
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CHAPTER X. 



A WALK TO KENNINGTON. 



It was not long before the opportunity for which 
Tom McGregor had expressed a desire, of making 
the better acquaintance of Charles Ingram, pre- 
sented itself in a wholly unforeseen manner. Partly 
with the idea of doing some quiet reading, and 
partly, perhaps, with the view to getting into some 
sort of condition before the long preparation for the 
University boat-race began in earnest, McGregor had 
gone into residence about a week before the com- 
mencement of the Easter term. Few men besides 
himself were up, and he was not entirely sorry to 
find himself thrown upon his own resources for 
exercise and amusement. He had mapped out his 
time after ideas of his own, and found no particular 
temptation to vary the programme. After a steady 
spell of reading in the morning, and even an extra 
hour after luncheon, he either went out in a scull- 
ing-boat on the river or took a solitary run across 
country, then spent a quiet hour afterwards over the 
papers at Vincent's, and settled down to work again 
after dinner. He had started for a run rather later 
than usual one afternoon, and found himself, on his 
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way home, in Kennington village about half- past 
five o'clock. 

Here he had intended to strike the river, and 
make his way back to the barges via Iffley. But as 
it occurred to him that the floods were slightly out, 
and in some places covering the towing-path, he 
concluded, after a momentary hesitation, that his 
wiser course was to follow the road. As he passed 
through the village at a jog-trot — running at the 
rate, perhaps, of some six or seven miles an hour — 
it was already fairly dark, — not dark enough, how- 
ever, to prevent his catching an imperfect view of 
two fellows who were standing by the roadside a few 
hundred yards on the Oxford side of Kennington. 

"You look a pretty good pair of blackguards," 
thought Tom to himself, catching a glimpse of their 
faces as he passed close to them, *'and up to no 
good either, FU be bound. Now I wonder if you're 
going poaching, or what ? " 

After running on for another half mile or so he 
encountered another foot-passenger, who was walk- 
ing with quick nervous footsteps in the direction of 
Kennington. He could not distinguish the man's 
face, as he happened at the time to be running on 
the opposite side of the road, but there seemed to be 
something familiar about the gait and the figure, and 
he also seemed to recognise the voice which re- 
sponded to his cheery good night. 

** Seem to know you, but can't put a name to 
you," he thought, involuntarily slackening his pace, 
whilst he puzzled his brains as to the identity of the 
individual. Suddenly a light seemed to dawn upon 
him. **Why, it was Ingram," he said to himself. 
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and with that he pulled up short. " Now what in 
the world is Ingram walking out here at this time 
of day for, and where is he going ? " And then it 
occurred to him to wonder whether the two indi- 
viduals he had first encountered were by any chance 
better informed than himself, and knowing that 
Ingram was likely to be passing along the road at 
this time, and on this particular evening, were lying 
in wait for him. 

"Anyhow,'' he argued to himself, "there can't 
be any great harm in just watching. Probably 
there is nothing in it, but ! " — and he turned back 
and ran gently in the direction of Kennington. 
Having no particular wish that the man he was 
following should know that he was thus being 
followed, Tom kept stopping and listening for the 
sound of Ingram's footsteps, and when he was 
satisfied that the latter was only some fifty yards 
ahead of him, he dropped into a walk and kept 
his distance, knowing that, as he was wearing 
india-rubber shoes, the sound of his own footsteps 
was comparatively inaudible. Meantime Ingram 
was walking on towards Kennington in blissful 
unconsciousness of his friendly pursuer. He had 
just passed a thick bush that stands on the left- 
hand side of the road from Oxford to Kennington, 
well known to Radleians of bygone generations as 
Half- Way Bush, when he was suddenly accosted 
by a gruff voice — " Can you tell me what the time 
is, guv'nor?" and, looking, was aware of a man 
standing in the footpath and facing him. Thus 
suddenly addressed, Ingram mechanically pulled out 
his watch, and then, bethinking himself that it was 
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far too dark to see the hands, was on the point of 
answering the question. At that moment he ex- 
perienced the sensation of having his legs violently 
knocked from under him, and receiving at the same 
time a violent push in the small of the back, with 
a half-uttered cry fell forward on his face with suf- 
ficient violence to stun him. While the first man 
had attracted his attention, the other rufiian, who 
had been lurking in the shadow of the bush, had 
dexterously tripped him up from behind, and added 
to the force of the fall by a violent shove in the 
back. 

" Bravo, Bill ! " whispered the first man ; " turn 
the beggar over on his back, and give his throat a 
squeeze. He'll come to in a moment else, and we 

don't want to have none of his d d hollering. 

He can holler his blooming head off when we've 
done our job." 

Bill had already stooped, with the charitable in- 
tention of carrying into practice this injunction, 
when a something that might have been a battering- 
ram — it was Tom M'Gregor's knee, as a matter of 
fact — took him in a convenient portion of his frame, 
lifted him bodily into the air, and hurled him, a 
swearing struggling mass of humanity, right over 
his victim's body, head over heels, on to the bare 
hard road, with force, if not sufficient to stun him, 
sufficient at all events to convince him that it was 
wise policy to lie still where he was for fear that a 
worse thing might befall him. Almost at the same 
time his companion received a blow from Tom's fist 
which, catching him fair and square on the point 
of the chin, not only knocked him flat on his 
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back, but effectually put a stop to his taking any 
interest in the affairs of life for some minutes to 
come. In any case, an unguarded blow from Tom 
McGregor's fist was likely to "stop" anything 
short of a cast-iron man ; and in this case the 
blow, delivered at random, but with hearty good- 
will and the weight of some fourteen stone behind 
it, had landed, as luck would have it, on that 
identical spot which the pugilist, seeking for a 
knock-out, invariably aims at. Having thus sum- 
marily disposed of Ingram's two assailants, Tom 
proceeded to pick up the man himself. 

"There," he said, stooping and lifting up Ingram 
in his arms with as much ease as if the latter had 
been a baby, "there," putting him on his feet, 
"can you stand? Oh yes, that's right; then stand 
still half a moment and pull yourself together while 
I talk to our friends," and stepping back Tom trod 
on something hard, a stout blackthorn stick, which 
the man he had struck in the face had dropped in 
his fall. " Nice weapon, too," he remarked, as he 
took possession of it — " may come in handy. Here, 
get up, you brute ! " addressing the less injured fel- 
low, who was grovelling on the ground, and rapping 
him sharply on the legs by way of enforcing the 
admonition. "And now you stand still where you 
are, unless you want every bone in your body broken. 
And hold your row, too." For the man, having 
gained his feet, had begun to whimper after the 
manner of the cowardly ruffian when fairly tackled. 

Tom then turned his attention to the other man, 
who, as he shrewdly suspected, was not likely to 
prove troublesome for some time to come. 
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" Oh, you're knocked silly, my friend, are you ? 
Well, serve you jolly well right. Come here, you 
brute, and look after the other brute, and let me 
know when he comes to : sit down by his head, 
or on his head, if you like ; anyhow, sit down, and 
don't move till you're told to." And making sure 
that the man literally obeyed the injunction, Tom 
went back to Ingram. 

The latter, though he had partially recovered 
his senses, had as yet only a very hazy idea as 
to what had exactly occurred. 

** Oh, that's all right, you can stand, I see," said 
Tom, kindly, "and you will be able to walk in a 
minute : there is no hurry. Now don't try to talk, 
you can do all that presently ; but just try and tell 
me in one word where you were going." 

" Kennington," murmured Ingram, obediently. 

** Kennington ? Oh, well, we're close to Kenning- 
ton ; but," added Tom after a moment's reflection, 
** I don't quite think we will go to Kennington now. 
I think we had better go back to Oxford. You are 
not quite in a fit state to go visiting to-night. Home 
is the best place for you. You will be all right in 
a minute or two, and able to walk to Oxford, won't 
you ? " 

Ingram assented. He was beginning to realise 
the situation, and able to grasp the idea that, under 
the circumstances, he was hardly in a fit state to 
do much good at Kennington, and would be better 
at home. 

'* Well, you stay quite still where you are : oh, 
here's your umbrella. And now I must go and talk 
to my two friends here. Ah, you've come to, have 
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you; and I hope you've come to a better frame of 
mind, you cowardly blackguard." 

The men were by this time fairly awake to the 
fact that they had got an uncommonly awkward 
customer to deal with, and with one accord, the 
man who had been knocked out of time having 
sufficiently recovered to speak, began to pour out 
a story about the "gemman having tumbled over 
something in the road, and two poor fellows as 
was a tryin' to help him." 

" Hold your lying tongues, can't you ? " exclaimed 
Tom, in high contempt, " and keep your breath till 
it's wanted. You can tell that story at the police 
station at Oxford, for that is where you are going to, 
my friends. Now then, up you get and march, or 
be ready to march when I tell you," and in another 
minute he had marshalled his procession. " Here, 
you take my arm," he said to Ingram, "and for 
goodness' sake don't try to talk, man; we'll talk 
fast enough presently: but I've got my army to 
look after. Now, you two fellows, you'll walk in 
front of me, and don't you walk too fast or too 
slow, or — well, I don't advise you to, that's all." 

Slowly and sulkily the men obeyed. Both of 
them were thoroughly cowed, and one of them at 
all events in no plight to offer resistance; and for 
some few hundred yards the procession moved on 
slowly. Suddenly Tom called for a halt. They 
had come to a stop in the road which he knew 
well — a place where broad and at all times moder- 
ately deep ditches skirting either side of the road 
are converted, when the floods are out, into brooks 
of respectable dimensions. 

I 
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" You don't want to appear against these fellows, 
I take it," he whispered to Ingram. 

'* I would much rather not," replied the other, 
who, while he was loth to take the guidance of the 
affair out of such capable hands, had been trying 
to devise some plan of avoiding publicity. 

"Well, I'm sure I don't want to appear in a 
police court either, and, besides, I've thought of 
something better, and they are not particularly 
lively companions. Here, you precious pair," — and 
he strode up to the men, who had halted in obedi- 
ence to his order, — "I don't suppose you want to 
show your ugly faces in a police court; but you 
are not going to get off scot-free, I can promise 
you. Here," seizing the nearest by the collar and 
giving him an admonitory shake, " you want wash- 
ing, jump ! " and he turned him with his face to 
the stream, '* and get out on the other side for 
choice." The man jumped forthwith, and alighted 
with a loud splash in the middle of the stream. As 
his companion seemed to hesitate when his turn 
came, Tom considerately took him by the waist 
and threw him in bodily. " There," he said, " now 
you can sink or swim, and I don't care which you 
do; but you don't land this side, mind." After 
floundering about for a minute or two the men 
managed to scramble out on the other side, where 
the water only reached to their knees, and forth- 
with, after the manner of their class, commenced to 
make the night hideous with their language. But a 
threat from Tom to the effect that he would shortly 
jump over and teach them manners, had the effect 
of making them subside into indistinct grumblings. 
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"Well, good night, and pleasant dreams to you," 
shouted their persecutor by way of leave-taking; 
**and next time you want to go a-burgling, just 
drop me a line, you know. Rather poor fun chaffing 
these poor devils, I'm afraid," he remarked apolo- 
getically to his companion, *' but, upon my honour, 
they have got off cheap, all things considered. They 
meant to make a pretty mess of you." 

Ingram, who had been a silent witness of this act 
of retributive justice, — which, if he had not en- 
tirely approved of, he could not help feeling to be 
thoroughly well deserved, — now began to express 
his gratitude. 

" I have really to thank you very much for your 
timely help, Mr M'Gregor. It is Mr McGregor, is 
it not ? " 

" Yes, it is Mr McGregor if you like, sir." 

" Oh, please, not sir," said Ingram, hastily. 

"Well, you know, you called me Mr McGregor, 
so I felt bound to call you sir." 

"Then let it be M'Gregor and Ingram, by all 
means. After all, we were very nearly, if not quite, 
undergraduates together ; and after to-night I could 
never feel on terms of formality with you. Now, 
will you let me say how very grateful I am to 

you?" 

" Let us take it as said, if you don't mind," said 
McGregor, laughing; "it was just a bit of luck my 
being there. Brutes of that sort are not very par- 
ticular when they have got their man down. I 
never saw how they did get you down exactly, by 
the way." 

" One spoke to me, while his amiable companion 
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tripped me up, I fancy. But I say, M'Gregor," — 
and as a sudden recollection flashed across his mind, 
Ingram came to a dead stop, — "now I come to 
think of it, surely I met you here, just where we 
are now, and you were running the other way ? It 
was you surely that I passed, and you said good 
night to me." 

"Well, yes, it was," admitted Tom, "though for 
the moment I did not recognise you. Then I fan- 
cied it was you ; and as I had seen those amiable 
gentlemen just before, and did not quite fancy their 
looks, I thought I might just as well lie handy till 
you had passed them. And it was lucky I did so, 
as it turned out." 

" Then all I can say is that I have a great deal 
more to thank you for than I ever had any idea of. 
Not only for the strong arm and the ready hand, 
but for a most kind thought into the bargain. It 
was really something more than kind of you, 
McGregor. I don't suppose that another man in 
College or out of it would have been quite as kind 
as you were." 

" Oh, nonsense ! George Ronald would for one, 
and a friend or two of George's, I can promise you. 
Some of us owe you one over that business of 
Ronald's, Ingram, and it is only my good luck to 
have had the chance of doing something for you. 
Good luck for those gentlemen, too, that it was 
myself and not George. If he had hit that fellow 
where I hit him, he would have killed him." 

For a moment Ingram said nothing ; then wish- 
ing to hear more of Ronald, in whom, for reasons of 
bis own, he felt something like a personal interest, 
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he asked, " Is Ronald, then, such a very formidable 
person ? " 

" Would you rather be kicked by a h^rse or a 
cow ? Oh, a cow, you say. Well, then, there's just 
about the same difference, let me tell you, between 
a crack in the face from myself and one from 
Ronald. Of course I am heavier, and might lift a 
bigger weight, but George is a first-rate boxer, and 
has a muscle like iron, and hits like a horse kicking. 
He made me put on the gloves with him once, and 
was very kind to me, and only hit me once; but 
that knocked me into the middle of next week, if 
you know the sensation." 

" Save me from my friends ! " said Ingram, laugh- 
ing. '* Yes, I think I can appreciate the sensation, 
as I felt something of the sort not very long ago ; 
and perhaps should have been in the middle of next 
month, if it had not been for your timely aid." 

They had now got to the outskirts of Oxford, and 
as they passed under the first lamp-post, Tom for 
the first time caught a fair look at his companion's 
face. 

"I say, Ingram," he said, with an expression of 
much concern, ** I had no idea those fellows had 
made such a mess of you. Why, your face is all 
covered with blood, man : you can't go into Oicford 
like that. Here, I've got a handkerchief, and I 
take it this water is pretty clean," and without 
more ado he dipped his handkerchief into a flooded 
ditch and commenced the delicate operation of re- 
moving the blood -stains from Ingram's face, the 
latter passively submitting to the process. 

"There, that's a bit better," interposed Tom, 
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who had just got a new idea into his head, "and 
then you shall come to my rooms and have a bit of 
dinner with me, and we'll send round to College 
and get you some clothes, and you can change in 
my room. Now, don't say * No ' ; it's not term- 
time, you know." 

Ingram hesitated no longer, but cordially ac- 
cepted the hospitable invitation ; and making their 
way, as Tom had suggested, through Blue Boar 
Lane and other ill - lighted streets, they shortly 
found themselves at McGregor's lodgings in King 
Edward Street. 
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CHAPTER XL 



IN MCGREGOR'S ROOMS. 



"Now I'll tell you what we'll do," said Tom 
McGregor, drawing back his chair from the table 
after Ingram and he had finished dinner, "we will 
just have up another half-bottle of champagne — oh 
yes, you must," for Ingram had made a gesture of 
refusal ; " I'm your doctor as well as your host to- 
night, and half a bottle of champagne is no good to 
a man who has lost a pint of blood ; three-quarters 
is much better. And then we'll have these things 
cleared and we'll draw up to the fire, and I'll have a 
pipe, if you don't mind. Do you smoke, by the way?" 

"Only when I am obliged, in self-defence you 
know. I don't mind one or two men smoking, in 
fact I rather like it ; but when it comes to ten or 
twenty, why, then, I smoke myself. Please smoke, 
by all means." 

The answer puzzled Tom. Where and when did 
Ingram find himself in a room where there were 
twenty or even ten men smoking? He put the 
question. 

" Oh, on occasion. I've been to suppers and 
things of the kind, where everyone smokes." 
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" Of course, what a fool I am," said Tom, accept- 
ing the situation. ** Come up to the fire, then ; I 
shall give myself a holiday to-night in honour of my 
distinguished visitor." 

Ingram laughed. "You have come up to read, 
then ? " 

" Yes ; thick-headed beggars like myself have to 
read if they ever want to get through a School at 
all. I never have got ploughed yet, but perhaps it 
is a good thing in store for me. Group A, or what- 
ever you call it, is a bit above my mark. And it is 
a bad term to read, for me at least, with training 
and all." 

"True," said Ingram, briefly; and then he seemed 
to fall into a train of thought, and for a short time, 
while the table was being cleared, neither of them 
spoke. 

"Why were you going to Kennington to-night, 
if it is not a rude question ? Do you know people 
there ? " 

For some few minutes no answer was given to 
the question — not until Ingram, looking up and 
catching his host's eye, hastily apologised for his 
apparent inattention. 

" I really beg your pardon, McGregor, I was just 
at that moment thinking of something else. Let 
me see ; have I got friends at Kennington ? Well, 
I hope I have, that is, I have got a good many 
acquaintances, twenty or thirty at least." 

"Twenty or thirty? Why, I didn't think there 
were twenty people in the place — twenty to know, 
at least." 

" Oh, come, I believe there are some hundreds, if 
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it comes to that," replied Ingram, laughing. ** But 
I don't want to mystify you; I have got a night- 
school for boys out there." 

** You have got a night-school for boys out there ? " 
repeated Tom, hardly able to believe his ears. To 
him Ingram was the very last man in Oxford whom 
he would have suspected of teaching or otherwise 
interesting himself in boys of the lower orders. 

"Well, yes, I have. But why so surprised? 
Don't you give me credit for being capable of 
teaching them something ? " 

" My dear fellow, if you talk of capability to teach, 
I don't doubt that. If it comes to that, and all that 
I have heard is true, you are capable of teaching 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and he knows a bit, 
too ; but," and the speaker hesitated for a word to 
express what he meant. 

" But what ? " 

" Well, I don't know exactly how to put it. What 
I meant was, that it seems such condescension on 
the part of so tremendously clever a man as yourself 
to stoop to teach in a working boys' night-school." 

** Condescension ! Stoop ! Oh, please, not those 
words, McGregor. It is condescension, if you like, — 
you may even call it humiliation, — to hire out one's 
abilities at so much an hour, ten pounds a term, as 
a matter of fact, to men who send you ten pounds 
and feel themselves entitled to cry quits with you. 
But it is no condescension to put your poor services 
at the disposal of a class who pay you ten times 
over in gratitude, who come to you after a hard 
day's work, partly, perhaps, to learn the little you 
can teach them, and much more, as I verily believe, 
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from the feeling that they are paying you the highest 
compliment in their power by giving you their com- 
pany and their confidence. No, no, M'Gregor, you 
must never talk of condescension on my part in 
matters like these." 

The entire absence of affectation, and the evident 
sincerity of the speaker, was not without its effect 
on the man who listened. Here at last, so it seemed 
to Tom M'Gregor at least, was the true and genuine 
Ingram, not the man whom he had heard described 
as the most brilliant scholar of his day; not the 
man who, if courteous to all men, seemed to be no 
particular man's friend, but to be moving in a sphere 
of his own, separated from the ordinary ruck by his 
own superior intelligence, but a man who was ready 
to place his own rare talents at the disposal of the 
humblest bidder, to make a free gift to those work- 
ing boys of time that was literally worth its weight 
in gold. Tom found himself rapidly figuring out 
the cost to Ingram of the hours devoted to that one 
section of work at Kennington, and put it down at 
something not much less than £200 a-year. And 
now he shrewdly suspected that there was a good 
deal more than this in the background. It was a 
matter of common report that Ingram of St Hilary's 
was a man very particular in the choice of his 
pupils; nay, it had been hinted that no one who 
had not more than an ordinarily good chance of a 
first class need apply to the man who had prac- 
tically the command of the market. It was not so 
very long ago, it occurred to Tom, that a personal 
friend of his own had lodged a complaint, in fact 
almost formulated an accusation, against Ingram, 
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who had refused to accept him as a pupil. His 
friend was a Balliol man, rich, clever, and by no 
means destitute of a laudable ambition; a person 
of some note in the undergraduate world; the son, 
too, of a Cabinet Minister, and supposed himself 
to have some political aspirations. 

" Most incomprehensible person that Don of yours 
Ingram is, McGregor," Carr had remarked to Tom 
in an aggrieved tone. " I went to see him the other 
morning to tell him that I wanted to read with him, 
and he coolly told me that he had no tirne for any 
more pupils ; and when I offered him double fees to 
make time, he simply laughed at me, and then coolly 
offered me three hours at a sitting any one day 
before the Schools for nothing. I shouldn't have 
minded paying double fees ; I think a man like that 
is worth double fees. One pays a good doctor double 
fees, but I don't see that he has got any right to re- 
fuse me." 

" My dear fellow, a doctor has a right to refuse 
any patient he likes, if he has not time to attend 
him," Tom had answered, not with any particular 
wish to defend Ingram's action, but speaking merely 
for the sake of argument. 

** Yes ; but then you don't meet your two-guineas- 
a-time doctor strolling some miles out into the 
country, just walking for his own amusement. Why, 
I met Ingram two miles beyond Headington Hill 
on the very next afternoon, just at the very hour 
that I had offered to go to him." 

Tom now fairly chuckled to himself as he pic- 
tured the contemptuous air with which Ingram 
must have met the proposal made by that very 
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superior person, Carr of Balliol, to double the usual 
rate of what he had just called " hire." And how 
riled Carr had been at the time when Tom had 
laughingly recommended him to pick up those 
crumbs of consolation that Ingram had offered him, 
those three hours at a sitting any time before the 
Schools. 

"D d impertinence," Carr had called it; and 

here was Ingram describing the hiring-out of his 
abilities to men like Carr as an act of condescension, 
of humiliation even. 

" How often do you go to Kennington ? " Tom 
now inquired. 

"Twice a -week; at least twice a -week in the 
winter months." 

" You walk there in the dark twice a-week ? " 

" Well, yes, it generally is dark on winter nights, 
you know. Why," as it suddenly occurred to him 
what was in Tom's mind, "you don't suppose that 
I am a child, to be afraid of the dark ? " 

" How about to-night's experience, then ? Now 
I am perfectly sure that those two scoundrels knew 
that you walked out there, and so laid a trap for you. 
I wish now that I had brought them into Oxford. 
And they are not the only roughs in the neighbour- 
hood either. You ought not to walk out on that 
road alone, I am sure. Look here, Ingram, if you 
will let me know on what nights you go, I will walk 
out with you. I can easily smoke a pipe somewhere 
while you are in your school, you know." 

The offer, if thoroughly bona fide and genuine, 
was wholly unpremeditated on the speaker's part. 
It was neither the outcome of any fixed resolution 
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nor yet an offer made exactly on the spur of the 
moment. Ingram's absolute indifference to the per- 
sonal danger connected with his latest expedition 
provoked McGregor's admiration, and argued that 
the man had not exaggerated the interest that he 
took in his self-imposed labours ; and it had awak- 
ened the protective instinct that nature has implanted 
in the heart of the strong and generous-minded. And 
these feelings, working in harmony with each other, 
had now evolved the proposal as their joint product. 

" I most certainly should not leave you outside in 
the cold ; you would have to come in and help me," 
said Ingram, apparently seeking time to weigh the 
offer in his mind before either accepting or declin- 
ing it. 

" And a lot of good I should be there ! " 

"A very great deal of good," replied Ingram. He 
had rapidly decided to accept the offer of Tom's 
company. He felt that it gave him the opportunity 
of making a counter- proposal which had been in his 
own mind for some minutes past, and which he had 
found some difficulty in putting into words. 

" Now, I will tell you what I will do, McGregor, if 
you will kindly listen to me. I will make a bargain 
with you. You shall come with me to Kennington, 
and you will really and truly be a great help to me 
with those boys. Don't laugh, I am quite in 
earnest. The very idea of talking to and being 
talked to by a mighty oarsman like yourself will go 
a long way with those boys of mine. In their way 
they are just as ardent hero -worshippers as other 
boys of the same age with perhaps greater advan- 
tages. And those boys live near the river-bank, and, 
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depend upon it, know * M'Gregor of Hilary's' by sight 
already. Why, you will be quoted to future genera- 
tions, my dear fellow, as * that ere Gregor of Hilary's 
as pulled the Hoxford eight all along by hisself, 
and as came and talked to us when we were little 
uns and all.' There's distinction for you. But 
now," and he went on less confidently, as not know- 
ing how his proposition would be received, "you will 
be helping me immensely, and you must let me do 
something in return. Indeed, it would be unfair 
that all the weight of obligation should be on one 
side. You must let me come in and give you a hand 
from time to time with your enemy. Group A. I 
really think that I might perhaps be of some good 
to you there, and it would be something more than 
ordinary pleasure to me to be of use. And we can 
easily arrange convenient times and seasons." 

After a momentary hesitation, Tom came to the 
conclusion that it would be ungracious to refuse the 
assistance thus cordially offered. He could not help 
smiling to himself at the thought of Carr's face if, 
by any chance, it came to his ears that Ingram, after 
refusing him as a pupil on any terms, had volun- 
teered to arrange times and seasons convenient to 
a pass-man. He had already been thinking seriously 
himself of putting on a coach, though it had cer- 
tainly never entered his mind to fly at such high 
game as Ingram. 

" It is most kind of you to think of it, Ingram," 
he answered ; " and though it is rather like asking a 
man who expects to train a Derby winner to prepare 
a cart-horse for a ploughing match, — absit omen, by 
the way, — I'll come to you in my difliculties. But I 
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am afraid you will find it uphill work ; you have no 
idea how stupid and thick-headed I am." 

''Nothing of the sort," retorted Ingram. "You 
don't really imagine, my dear fellow, that a man 
must needs be either stupid or thick-headed because 
the dry- facts and drier theories of certain authors 
who wrote in dead languages do not appeal to him. 
Perhaps they do appeal to me a little, and that is 
just the reason why my help in a very trivial matter 
may be valuable to you. You will be calling the 
boys in my night-school stupid next, because most of 
them speak the Queen's English after the fashion of 
their forefathers, and will probably inform you that 
they 'aren't no scholards,' and so forth. But I can 
tell you that I learn infinitely more in the long-run 
from those fellows than they learn from me. Three- 
quarters of them can simply walk round me in the 
matter of natural history, the habits and the haunts 
of birds and animals and many other things that 
their own power of observation have taught them. 
Stupid ! You know how to feather an oar, a thing 
which a year's practice never taught me; you can 
draw an inference," he went on laughing, "and can 
gauge the character and intentions of a suspicious- 
looking mortal, even though it is dark when you 
meet him. You are President of a more or less im- 
portant social club, and I have never heard yet that 
they went out of their way to pick a stupid man 
for President of Vincent's, or, if it comes to that, 
a man without some knowledge of the ways of the 
world for the Secretary of the O.U.B.C. There ! " 

" Well, well, I consent. No, Ingram, please don't 
go yet," for Ingram had risen from his chair. " If 
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we are going to be pupil and master, — or may I say 
friends, as we must to some extent be after to-night, 
—you must stay a bit longer and tell me more about 
your work and yourself. I am really very much in- 
terested. It is the first time, you know," he added 
with a smile, " that I have had the chance of mak- 
ing acquaintance with the real Ingram. Before, I 
knew a man named Ingram by sight, and perhaps 
to speak to, but I confess that I looked upon him 
in the light of a speculative philosopher, whose 
thoughts were not my thoughts, but something 
beyond me." 

" Well," said Ingram, laughing, as he resumed his 
chair, ** it was all the more kind of you to take so 
strong a personal interest in the safety of the specu- 
lative, and, if only speculative, then wholly useless 
individual. Do you know, McGregor, you may have 
saved my life to-night; I don't suppose you did 
really, but anyhow you did it in intention. So you 
have established a prescriptive right to make ac- 
quaintance with the real Ingram, if you think his 
acquaintance is worth making. Now, will the pupil 
ask the master questions, or will the friend tell the 
man, who must always be his friend, what it is that 
he wants to know ? " 

" Well, tell me more about your work, you know 
the work I mean. I don't care about the night- 
school at Kennington, because I shall find out all 
that for myself when I go there, but other work. 
What do you do beyond Headington Hill, for 
instance ? " 

" Now I wonder how, after all your feigned ignor- 
ance, you know that I went there of all places 
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in the world ? However, it is for you to ask ques- 
tions, and for me to answer. I don't go there at all 
now ; I did go there a short time ago to give lessons 
in navigation to a sailor lad who was at home for a 
time, and had been recommended to me by a friend 
in London. The boy wanted to get on in his pro- 
fession, and thought that some knowledge of navi- 
gation might help him. An5^hing more ? " 

" Yes, lots ; you have taught other boys, or other 
pupils, things besides navigation ? " 

" What a very exhaustive question ! Shall I say 
what you said, — ' lots ' ? Am I to recount ? Well, 
then, at this moment I have a pupil in basket- 
making, two pupils in wood-carving, a music pupil 
or two — a boy that is who has aspirations in the way 
of joining a college choir, and whose voice wants 
training, and a girl who may or may not some day 
be a violinist — a student in the art of shoemaking, 
and here and again a class of boys or men who allow 
me to teach them pretty well what I like. There, 
that is all, I think, at Oxford." 

" And pretty well enough, too," exclaimed Tom, 
surveying his companion with a look of undisguised 
admiration. " Music, carving, basket-making, shoe- 
making! Upon my honour, Ingram, you are the 
most universal genius I ever heard of. The idea of 
your knowing all those things, to say nothing of your 
teaching them ! Excuse my laughing, I don't really 
feel like laughing a bit, but there is something so 
incongruous in the idea of a Hertford scholar calmly 
sitting down to work and cobbling boots." And for 
a moment Tom fairly gave way to an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter* 

K 
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"There, Pm better now," he said at last, as he 
wiped his eyes ; " I don't know what came over me. 
I felt like those two Greek fellows rolled up into one, 
the fellow who laughed, I mean, and the fellow who 
cried. If I hadn't done one thing at that moment, 
I must have done the other, and upon my honour 
I didn't know which to choose. Go on, Ingram," 
he proceeded, almost savagely, "tell me more, tell 
me about other places. You have other work : tell 
me what you do. If you tell me that you break 
stones on the road I shall believe you, and I'll 
promise not to laugh again." 

Secretly not a little amused, though a little as- 
tonished at his companion's vehemence, Ingram 
proceeded further to enlighten him. 

"Well, yes, I have other work too, — no, I don't 
think we will call it work, though ; it comes to me 
in the form of recreation. I will not say that it did 
so all in a minute, but now I thoroughly enjoy it. I 
am a bit of a roamer, you know, and I came across 
a very worthy fellow, one Ridley, a Warwickshire 
parson, as I was wandering in the Yorkshire dales a 
year and a half back, and we rather forgathered. 
Two men on idle ends bent, meeting you see at a 
little inn, and getting to talk over things. Well, 
he told me about his work, and about an industrial 
school in his parish; and I got interested in the 
subject and I went to see it. And then it ended in 
my taking a room ill the village, and at odd times 
getting to know those boys. We work together 
on a sort of mutual improvement accommodation 
system : I talk to them and teach them a little, and - 
then I join their classes ; and they are kind enough. 
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some of them, to give me private tuition, — no ten 
pounds a term with them, you know," he put in 
smiling ; " and quite a little fellow, he is a cripple, 
poor mite, taught me my basket-making, and an- 
other cobbling, and so forth." 

" More, please," pleaded Tom, as Ingram here 
came to a stop. 

" What an insatiate person you are ! " said In- 
gram, smiling again at his companion's enthusiasm. 
*' Let me see, I am afraid there is not much more 
to tell you. Well, I go to one or two men's and 
boys' clubs, where I talk to them and they talk to 
me, and " 

" Make you smoke in self-defence ! " interpolated 
Tom ; " that is where you get your supper-parties ? " 

Ingram nodded, and simply said, " Yes, that is 
how I picked up that accomplishment. And mortal 
sick," he added with a laugh, " I was the first time 
I tried it. I thought I had disgraced myself for 
ever, but I knew that I must rise to it somehow, 
so I took private lessons from a coastguard in Corn- 
wall out in the open air. A little at a time, you 
know. I found the tobacco and we shared the con- 
versation. I'm not sure that he didn't think he'd 
got the worst of the bargain, as my tobacco was 
hardly strong enough for his liking." 

** And his conversation ? " suggested Tom, laugh- 
ing in good earnest now at the idea of a man of 
Ingram's calibre taking serious lessons in the art of 
smoking. 

" Slightly nautical at times, I admit ; but I think 
that improved as we got on, like my smoking. He 
was a funny old fellow, too, with certain strong 
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religious views of his own. I don't fancy that he 
considered me quite sound. At least he asked me 
one day if I believed in justification by faith. I 
declined to express an opinion, but asked him if 
he considered it a counter -process to the practice 
of sanctification by swearing. And though it puzzled 
him for the moment, I fancy that he must have, 
metaphorically speaking, put it into his pipe and 
smoked it. At any rate he modified some of his 
expressions thereafter." 

"Now will you tell me one thing more," said 
Tom, after a short pause — **no, two things, and I 
will promise to ask no more questions ? " 

"Well, number one, then." 

" How do you make time for all these things — 
time at Oxford, I mean ? " 

"Make time? I don't make time at all; I find 
it ready made. I only have to measure it out, and 
I don't even do that systematically. My paid time 
I do measure to some extent, but not the other. 
Have you ever calculated, my dear fellow, that, leav- 
ing out Sunday, there are a hundred and forty-four 
hours in each week ? Well, we will give up half to 
eating and sleeping, or, shall we say, drinking this 
excellent champagne of yours. Half the rest of my 
time goes in my paid work, lectures and pupils. 
That is just about what the schoolboy does in his 
week, and I laid that amount down as what I 
ought to do; I won't say that I do not grudge 
it sometimes, but I do it to earn my daily bread, — 
well, my own, and a little for others. I don't mind 
telling you that I have some one partly dependent 
on me. Then there are thirty-six hours left, and 
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these I employ in my recreationary work. Now, 
question number two, please." 

"Well, what I was going to ask was, how it is 
that, with all these interests in that sort of life, 
and all that power of getting hold of those sort of 
people, you never took orders? Why, you would 
have made a model parson, Ingram, and would have 
been a bishop in no time." 

" Do you know," answered Ingram, smiling, " that 
I am almost tempted to give you the same sort of 
answer that the hare or the hatter . gave to Alice in 
Wonderland, though I fancy that then it was * Why 
not ? ' by the way. Now it is Why ? Why should I 
become a parson ? I hope that I am a good Church- 
man, and all that, and there are many parsons whoni 
I admire intensely. But it is not. a form of exist- 
ence that so far has ever commended itself to me. 
I should lose my freedom to start with; I should 
be tied down to work amongst one particular set of 
people and in one particular place, and if my ideas 
of working differed from those of my congregation, 
I might find myself presented before my bishop 
or indited in some court. Now I am a sort of free 
lance, going where I like, and working when and 
how I like. I am received by certain classes who, 
if I wore a parson's tie, would be suspicious of me 
at once, and at any rate never talk out to me as 
freely as they do now. No, no; depend upon it, 
McGregor, I am better as I am now. And yet," 
he added after a moment's pause, speaking to him- 
self rather than to his companion, while there came 
into his eyes a far-off look that M'Gregor in after 
days, when he knew him better, sometimes caught 
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there, "it may be that I shall take orders some 
day, not to go and settle in a country village where 
the monotony might become intolerable, or in a 
town where, with perhaps more variety, there would 
still be the same daily and weekly round of work. 
No ; if ever I take orders, let me go as a missionary 
to some far-away place, where I can wander free 
and untrammelled, carrying my life in my own 
hands, to give it as others have given it before," — 
and with a short and almost bitter laugh, — "what 
a precious gift after all, a thing not worth " 

The speaker stopped abruptly as, happening to 
catch McGregor's eye, he saw that the latter was 
regarding him with a look of undisguised amaze- 
ment. " I really beg your pardon, M'Gregor, I am 
afraid that I was rhapsodising. It's a bad habit," 
he added apologetically, "that I have picked up 
in my country walks ; the idle thoughts of an idle 
fellow, or the dreams of a visionary perhaps. What 
an infliction for you ! But anyhow I don't want to 
be a parson — not yet awhile, thank you — nor even 
a bishop either. And now I must really say good 
night." He rose from his chair as he spoke, and 
then, as his eye fell on an object in the room, 
laughed, as he remarked, " I see that you have 
carried off the spolia opimay 

"The what? " exclaimed Tom. "Oh, I see, that 
brute's stick. Not a bad stick either," he added, 
picking it off the sofa, where he had carelessly 
thrown it. " Here, take it, Ingram, you'll find it 
come in handy on those country walks ; support for 
tottering footsteps, and not a bad thing to rap a 
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fellow over the head with. And it will be a me- 
mento of to-night." 

"Thanks, I have got two or three of these al- 
ready," and Ingram looked at the parcel containing 
his cast-off garments that he had tucked under his 
arm, ** and I shall not want anything to remind 
me of your ready help. Perhaps, though, it may 
stop some rhapsodising by making me think of more 
substantial things. Well, I should like to take it 
if you really don't want it, McGregor. Good night 
again, and thank you again." 

The dominant idea in McGregor's mind, when his 
visitor left him, was that his latest acquaintance 
was not only a man with many sides to his char- 
acter, but a man very much in earnest, or " full of 
grit " as he expressed it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EASTER TERM. 

By the time that Oxford term was in full swing, 
and George Ronald had come into residence, 
the friendship between Ingram and M'Gregor had 
made considerable progress. In the dark walks to 
and from Kennington they had begun to talk out 
freely to each other, Ingram, like Mercurius, being 
the chief speaker. Now he would be expounding 
to his companion some knotty point in Aristotle, 
illustrating the lesson by similes and metaphors 
from everyday life, and, as Tom laughingly acknow- 
ledged, giving to what the disciple had hitherto 
regarded as a valley of dry bones a semblance of 
real life. At another time he would discuss some 
social problem, and fairly astonish his companion by 
the accuracy of his statistics and the depth of his 
information. In fact, no subject seemed to come 
amiss to him. The popular novel of the day, the 
latest craze in the undergraduate world, the newest 
phase in European or home politics, the vagaries of 
the German Emperor, the prospects of the forth- 
coming boat-race, — one and all apparently interested 
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him, and he handled all with equal facility. His 
conversation overflowed with poetry and imagina- 
tion ; and an entire absence of sententiousness made 
it irresistibly attractive to a man who was in the 
habit of hearing his own contemporaries lay down 
the law on matters of which they had a less perfect 
information. 

" Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum precordia ludit." 

And yet, perhaps, the friend most enjoyed listening 
to his Flaccus, when, in the last quarters of an hour 
before they started on the return journey from 
Kennington, the latter gathered the boys in the 
night-school round him and told them a story. 
Then Tom noticed that not only did the speaker 
most deftly adapt his language to the intellects of 
the audience, and choose a subject well within the 
bounds of their comprehension, but he seemed 
unconsciously so to modulate and soften his voice 
as if he knew that he must appeal to the heart as 
well as to the intellect. 

On one occasion early in the term, unnoticed by 
Ingram, and prompted partly by the desire to hear 
the latter handling a more erudite subject, and 
partly by the curiosity to learn whether it was only 
his own fancy that had suggested that change of 
voice, Tom occupied a seat in a remote corner of 
Ingram's lecture- room. One or two men rather 
stared at the intruder, but, satisfied with the convic- 
tion that McGregor generally knew his own "business 
at least as well as any one could teach him, they 
wisely made no remark. The lecture was on the 
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Ajax of Sophocles ; and there was no doubt, as Tom 
at once felt, that Ingram was master of his subject, 
and wholly in sympathy with it. Clearly and in- 
cisively rang the words through the room. The 
English idiom, the unseen listener could tell for 
himself, was perfect. The value of it as a translation 
of the original he argued to be equally good, from 
the eagerness with which men round him were 
plying their pencils. But now and again, if there 
came an interruption when some man, failing to 
catch the drift of a sentence, asked some question of 
the lecturer, there was a suspicion of weariness or 
impatience in the tone of the answer. When, in 
their next walk to Kennington, Tom enlightened 
Ingram as to his own presence in the lecture-room, 
and suggested that the latter's sympathies seemed to 
be much more with the working boys at the night- 
school than with the students of Sophocles, Ingram 
frankly pleaded guilty to the indictment. 

" I know my own weak points, my dear fellow, 
and I admit you have hit the weak point in my 
lectures. It is all wrong, of course, but I really 
cannot help it. The sort of feeling seems to come 
over me at times that I am bound, as it were by a 
contract with the College, to do my best for ^o 
many hours a-day to give the spirit of the dead 
author. But I really cannot be expected to supply 
to the men who come to the lectures the spirit of 
understanding also. They must come to me pre- 
armed with that, or my lectures will be of little use 
to them, and the loss is theirs. But to those poor 
boys it always appeals to me that I must give 
the spirit of understanding also, and if they do not 
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understand me the loss is my own, and my labour is 
of none effect." 

The new-born friendship between these at first 
sight ill -matched couple, — the sturdy athlete and 
the unathletic scholar, — at first puzzled, and then 
amused, George Ronald. But after a time, as he 
got more behind the scenes, he ceased either to 
wonder or to smile at it. He began to realise that 
if an accident had brought these two men together, 
friendship was the only possible outcome of ac- 
quaintanceship where two strong and earnest natures 
mutually attracted each other. It was not long 
before he found himself insensibly falling into the 
position of being the junior member of a triumvirate. 
This also came about as a natural consequence of 
his relations towards the two other men. With 
M'Gregor he had, since his freshman days, been 
on the most intimate terms. Ingram, if he had 
only known by sight, he had at any rate always 
admired at a distance. Clever himself, it was only 
natural he should admire the man whom the popular 
finger marked out as the most brilliant scholar of 
his day, and who had simply swept the board of 
University distinctions. Now, grateful for the active 
interest taken by Ingram in his own resuscitation, 
he had come up for the new term with the desire 
of knowing more of Ingram and a predisposition to 
like him. 

They met occasionally in McGregor's rooms, and 
Ronald shortly discovered that Ingram, apart from 
the fact of being his friend's friend, was sufficiently 
lovable on his own merits. For some time he 
played the part of a silent if by no means a 
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sleeping partner of the firm, taking little or no 
part in their conferences, but watching with some 
amusement the lightening up of Ingram's face as he 
either propounded some scheme or related some 
experiences of the day for McGregor's benefit, be- 
fore suddenly remembering that there was a third 
person in the room. Then he would hastily apol- 
ogise for monopolising the conversation, and lapse 
into silence. 

" Go on, my dear fellow, I'm sure George doesn't 
mind," M'Gregor would say on these occasions; but 
the thread, once dropped, was seldom taken up 
again. The light had gone out, and the conversa- 
tion was postponed to a more convenient season. 

At last there came a day when M'Gregor was 
laid by with a heavy cold, and Ronald, hearing him 
bemoan the fact that Ingram would have to walk 
out to Kennington alone, and knowing his feelings 
on the subject, good-naturedly volunteered to take 
his place. 

" I shall be a terribly poor substitute, Ingram ; 
but I mean going, that is, if you will take me," he 
said, half shyly. 

** Well, if you mean going," said the other, laugh- 
ing, " of course I can only say that I shall be glad of 
your company. I only hope that it will not* bore 
you terribly." 

" Well, were you terribly bored ? " inquired 
M'Gregor, when Ronald looked in to see him on 
his return. 

" Bored ! It was a revelation. How he does it I 
don't know, but it was something wonderful." 

And firom that day George Ronald laid himself 
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out to further Ingram's schemes in ways sundry and 
divers. 

On the night before Ash Wednesday McGregor, 
going by appointment to Ingram's rooms to have a 
quiet talk over Aristotle, found his host sitting in an 
arm-chair flipping a sovereign up in the air, and 
catching it with an air of abstraction. 

" Deep in thought, Ingram ? " 

** Yes, I am thinking," replied Ingram, putting 
the coin into his pocket as he spoke. " Well, to tell 
you the truth, I was thinking that that George of 
yours was the most demoralising individual that I 
have ever encountered." 

" I don't quite see why you should call him my 
George to begin with. I did not exactly hatch him, 
and it strikes me that he is rapidly becoming your 
George. I notice you always call him George now. 
But, pray, why is he demoralising ? " 

" Well, you see, he has demoralised me in the first 
place," admitted Ingram, laughing. " He is one of 
those fellows who simply forces you to have the sort 
of Christian-name feeling for him. But there, I am 
not peculiar. He is demoralising the whole College. 
Here is that quaint being Lewis in a sort of seventh 
heaven of delight because George has gone, a willing 
victim in his train, to breakfast with the great 
Morris, — if you have ever heard of the man, — 
another burning and shining light in the ^Mathe- 
matical world. And because Morris is taken with 
George, Lewis is jubilant." 

** I take it Morris gave him plenty to eat, then," 
suggested McGregor. " George has got a mighty 
fine twist of his own at breakfast, I can tell you." 
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**Oh, they probably ate cube roots and indices; 
but that is not the point. Anyhow Lewis and 
Morris prophesy great things of him. Well, then 
comes the Bursar, who assures us that not only is 
George the nicest-mannered young man in College, 
but that, aided and abetted to some degree by a 
minor light in the person of one M'Gregor, he pulls 
the 'Varsity eight along by himself. He calls him 
the finest six that ever sat in a boat." 

" Not far wrong either," interpolated McGregor. 

"Very likely; but that does not alter the argu- 
ment. Then, again, the Dean has always sung his 
praises; and I will admit that the Dean has had 
his reasons. It was an uncommonly kind and 
thoughtful thing that George did for old John. 
Well, yes; and then, of course, every man-jack 
among the College servants is for that very reason 
ready to fall down and worship at his shrine. We 
don't want to go far to be certain that our worthy 
Head has a vastly good opinion of him, and, of 
course, other people there besides. But," shrugging 
his shoulders, "there, I will concede the College; 
the College has got a good man, and if it likes to 
allow itself to fall into a state of demoralisation over 
him, it must e'en go its own wilful way. But he is 
not contented with the College ; lately he has gone 
out of his way to demoralise, well, what shall we 
call it, my own, my chosen flock. There, that is 
my accusation against the fellow." 

McGregor was fairly at sea now. Beyond that 
one visit to the night-school, he had no idea that 
Ronald had had any dealings of any kind whatever 
with the waifs and strays in various parts of Oxford, 
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whom he supposed Ingram meant by his flock. 
Satisfied apparently on a point on which he had 
entertained suspicions — namely, that M'Gregor was 
not a particeps criminis — Ingram now proceeded to 
enlighten him. 

" In the first place, then, you may remember that 
some ten days ago I was talking to you in your 
room about my carving boy, when George the silent 
was reading a book in the corner. And I told you 
that the little chap was so pleased with himself be- 
cause he had saved up a few shillings to buy one or 
two fresh tools that he sadly wanted. Four days 
later I go to see him, and find him in a hopeless state 
of demoralisation. Some one has left at his house, 
in a back slum Jericho way, the most beautiful and 
complete set of tools, perfect in every way, nothing to 
be desired, simply directed to ' The boy who carves.' 
For the moment I half suspected my friend M'Gregor, 
though I had always hitherto given him credit for 
some common-sense. You needn't shake your head, 
my good fellow, your character is cleared. How- 
ever, to go on. You remember that I was talking 
about a typewriter the other day, and looking about 
to see if I could find a respectable second-hand 
article advertised at a reasonable price, something 
within the compass of that poor unattached pupil 
of mine. What evil genius ever tempted the man 
to invest his small capital, a little windfall, in 
that very unmarketable commodity, a University 
degree, I know not, and we may say it boots not to 
inquire. But it is a tight fit anyhow for the fellow 
to get on ; and so it occurred to me that if he could 
pick up a typewriter at a moderate cost, he might 
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supplement a very small income. Lo and behold ! 
a bran-new typewriter, the very best in the market, 
and much too good for the purpose, arrives in my 
rooms. This time the donor is betrayed. The type- 
writer is addressed to me, but the astute Whiteley, 
from whom it comes, or the astute Whiteley's shop- 
man, has kindly enclosed a receipted bill, made out 
to George Ronald. I meant to be down on friend 
George at once, but I bided my time and did not 
even betray him. But my poor man's gratitude was 
almost pathetic, and he is now offering incense at 
the shrine of the unknown god. If he knew, by the 
way, that his unknown god was one of those lords 
of creation who kindly fight our battles against 
Cambridge, his last state of demoralisation would 
be worse than the first. 

" Well, then, you know that I brought you your 
waste-paper basket yesterday, — the one you had 
ordered from my boy, — and you paid me for it. 
That was all right enough ; downright honest, and 
fair trading. It was very nice of you to give me the 
order, as you probably did not want a waste-paper 
basket the least bit in the world. But taking paper 
baskets as they go, I think you got fair value for 
your money. Just before Hall, then. Master George 
finds his way to my room. What could I do for 
him ? Oh, if you please, — blushing and stammering 
like a schoolboy, — he would like a waste -paper 
basket; in fact, now he comes to think of it, he 
would like two waste -paper baskets, one to keep 
and one to give away; and indeed, on second 
thoughts or third thoughts, he would like a whole 
sovereign's worth of waste-paper baskets. At least 
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he does not mean to say that he would like the little 
chap to spend the rest of his existence in making 
waste -paper baskets for George Ronald, but he 
would like him to have the sovereign, 'because he 
seems such a good little chap, you know.' Tom, 
Tom ! " suddenly exclaimed the speaker, with a face 
of almost ludicrous despair, "what is it that this 
George of yours is doing to me? Why does he 
almost make me say to him, What mean ye, to make 
me weep and break my heart? But there, I am 
at my old trick of rhapsodising. Revenons a nos 
moutons, let's talk of Aristotle. Where were we, 
what were we going to talk about ? " 

"The Megaloprepes, and the other long- named 
gentleman," said Tom, laughing. " But you were 
to do the talking, and see if you could not put them 
into my head." 

" To be sure, those were the pair. The one was a 
character, you remember, who had to do with many 
matters ; and to him we gave the title of the Magni- 
ficent, our nearest English equivalent. He was a 
person to be commended as avoiding either extreme ; 
guilty neither of petty meanness nor of vulgar osten- 
tation. We could hardly say that he steered a 
middle course between the two, as there was no 
suspicion in him of either. And there was yet 
another person to be commended, having many at- 
tributes in common with the former, but differing 
from him in the essential particular that the pur- 
pose he had in view is the attainment of that less 
material possession which we call honour. And we 
came to the conclusion that a combination of these 
two characters in the person of one and the same 

L 
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man, who is at once magnificent and high-souled, — 
for so we elected to call the other, — would produce, 
mutatis mutandis, very much that rare being whom 
in these modern days we call a perfect gentleman, 
whom our author, borrowing from Simonides, the 
Morris of his day, designated as ' four-square with- 
out a flaw.' And now to separate them again for a 
moment. We allowed to our magnificent man the 
discrimination of an artist in the matter of selecting 
and bestowing gifts; we said that nature had en- 
dowed him with an eye for the becoming, and the 
art of spending great sums tastefully. And yet, 
inasmuch as a gift would lose its propriety, and so 
mar the excellence of the donor if it was not wholly 
in harmony with the circumstances of the case or of 
the recipient, we conceded that our hero did not 
forfeit his claim to the title of Magnificent because 
in any individual case the gift on its own merits 
might not appear to wholly realise the modern idea 
of magnificence. The price, for example, of a ball 
or bottle given to a child may be trivial in itself, or 
trivial in proportion to the income of the donor, 
but if it be the best of its class or of its kind, is 
hereby and in virtue of that ordinance constituted a 
magnificent present, and the donor retains his title 
of magnificent. And the end that this man has in 
view when he bestows his gifts, is a noble end. 
There is no desire to parade his riches; no herald 
shall announce that the riches of Megaloprepes are 
going to the distant palace of the king. He gives 
not grudgingly nor of necessity, but is essentially a 
cheerful giver. In fact, his gifts are given in the 
spirit of the liberal host in Parnell's * Hermit,' — 
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" * Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gave me all, I yield a part.' 

And, so given, the gifts are magnificent. And then 
we come to that virtue to which we must give the 
name — an impossible name, I admit — of high-souled- 
ness, the virtue which is, as it were, the crown of 
all other virtues, owing its existence to the other 
virtues, and yet enhancing and adorning them all. 
Our high-souled man has no vulgar or common am- 
bitions; he will not enter for the prize that the 
ordinary mortal may strain his energies to win, at- 
tempting only great and important matters. We 
may compare him to the animal in the show-yard 
that is only entered in the champion class. He 
will be an open friend, grappling his friend to his 
soul with hoops of steel ; an open foe, as despising 
danger and defying criticism ; more prone to do 
than to receive a kindness ; eager to repay a favour 
with a greater favour; dependent on no man, yet 
courteous to all men ; true to himself, and so false 
to none, — a man who, as the proverb goes, will tell 
the truth and shame the devil ; reserved on occasion, 
and silent about his own merits. There, I have 
done, M'Gregor; put those two characters together 
and you get ? *' 

" The ideal gentleman ? " 

"We get to where we started — the man George 
Ronald." 

For a minute or two McGregor sat still in silent 
wonderment. He knew that Ingram liked George 
Ronald, and he had just heard additional reasons 
why he should so like him; but he was hardly 
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prepared to hear what sounded to his ears as a 
sudden outburst of enthusiastic admiration. True, 
George was a very good fellow, one of the very 
best and soundest men of his acquaintance; but 
the difference between a very good fellow and an 
ideal man was wide, and allowed too much margin. 
" Magnificent ! " Was that an epithet that could 
be applied to Ronald? Well, yes; if the test of 
magnificence lay in giving with liberal hand the 
gift most appropriate to the circumstances of the 
recipient, and giving it with a pure motive, and 
in the most unostentatious manner, he supposed 
that his friend George did merit the title of " mag- 
nificence." That typewriter was, like the ball or 
the bottle, of its kind perfect, the best in the 
market; and the same, apparently, could be said 
of the carving tools. It was only by the merest 
accident, too, that the identity of the donor had 
been revealed in the one case, and suspected, rather 
than known, by the argument from analogy, in the 
other. Had George given those carving tools ? 
Of course he had, and why ? Simply because it 
was just the sort of thing that George would do, 
and just the sort of way in which he would 
choose to do it, so that there might be no fuss 
about it, — no fuss and no thanks. Some months 
ago, in that matter of John, the old College 
servant, George had said very little, but had done 
so much, and spent not money only, but so much 
trouble in his own quiet way, that the Dean had 
been heard to say that he verily believed that Mr 
Ronald had given the old fellow a new lease of 
life ; and surely a new lease of life was a magni- 
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ficent gift, and not inappropriate to the circum- 
stances, as well as most in harmony with the wants 
of the recipient. 

Yes, on all counts, then, George must be held 
to have fulfilled the requirements of the magnificent 
man as scheduled by Aristotle. 

And then high-souled ? Yes, there again George 
was high-souled when he came to analyse his char- 
acter. A good friend ? The very best : no man 
could wish for a better. He believed that George 
would cut off his right hand to serve a friend. Be- 
lieved only ; he was sure of it. Of course cutting 
off a hand was all nonsense, but he would spare 
neither pain nor trouble. An open enemy? Well, 
so far as he knew, George had not got an enemy 
in the world. Probably some men liked him better 
than others did, but all men spoke well of him. 
Yes ; and then, again, he was dependent on no man. 
** Most independent fellow I know," he had often 
said about George himself — "too independent, if 
anything." And courteous to all men? There, 
again, McGregor felt that he could endorse the 
Bursar's verdict, "the very nicest-mannered young 
man in College." Not a man who talked about 
himself either; inclined, on the contrary, to hide 
his light under a bushel. It was that Merton man 
who had given George away in the matter of his 
rowing. What a lucky thing it was, now that he 
came to think about it, that he had dined at Merton 
that night last term ! Why, if he had dined at home 
George Ronald might not have been rowing Six 
in the 'Varsity Eight at this moment. And what 
a fine Six he was, too ! Eager to repay a favour 
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with a still greater favour ? Why, that hit George 
down to the very nail. Ingram had done him a 
favour, and here he was, appealing to Ingram's 
tenderest point, showering gifts on what Ingram 
called his flock, just by way of pleasing Ingram, 
and repaying the favour he had done him by a 
series of favours. Yes, he must admit that George 
Ronald embodied the two ideas of the high-souled 
and the magnificent, and if that, then to all intents 
and purposes the ideal gentleman. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through 
McGregor's mind; and Ingram, who was study- 
ing his countenance, could almost read them there. 

"Well," he said with a laugh, ''do you not fed, 
when you come to think it out, that our fidend 
makes a good object-lesson; and that when one 
McGregor, a few months hence, is asked for his 
conclusions about the magnificent and the high- 
souled, George Ronald will be the key to the situ- 
ation ? But don't you go and carry about in your 
mind that I think either George or any other man 
perfect. The perfect man is a composite being, 
and we have only proved to our own satisfaction 
that the individual who was in our minds has cer- 
tain indispensable characteristics of the perfect man. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, as Shakespeare 
remarked, and valuable, too, as a test of real merit. 
A child is good when there is nothing to make him 
naughty; but cross him, don't let him have the 
moon he wishes, and the goodness vanishes. So far 
our friend George has had pretty well all the moons 
he wanted. But you must take them all away from 
him one by one before you arrive at the man's real 
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nature. It is not the Job in prosperity with no 
cause for grumbling that we admire, but the Job 
who, purified by adversity, and with everything 
against him, still praises his Creator. We have 
seen George Ronald with the sun shining, and in 
the sunlight we seem to find him good; but we 
want to see him when the dark days come, my dear 
McGregor.*' 

" You want to see poor old George in adversity?" 
"No, no, Di meliora ! on my own head be it ! " 
exclaimed Ingram, hastily. "Acquit me, please, 
of any such malign wish. It was only in the way 
of argument that I seemed to want the dark days 
to come. And yet I tell you, M'Gregor, that if 
ever they did come, the fellow would emerge firom 
the ordeal triumphant. He is rather herculean, 
is he not, in mind and body? Well, if the same 
sort of question were put to him as was put to 
Hercules, and he had to choose between the path 
of duty or of honour and that of pleasure, I am 
perfectly sure in my own mind that he would 
choose, no matter the cost, that which appealed 
to him as the highest and noblest way. And now 
let us leave our individual and return to our text." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OUR LOVERS. 

" In the spring the young man's fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love." 

Well, sometimes ; not quite always, though : there 
may be distractions. Such a distraction was the 
University boat-race now looming in the distance, 
a most exacting taskmaster, absorbing a certain 
young man's time, and claiming his undivided 
allegiance. So at least it seemed to Miss Mar- 
garet Fanshawe in this Easter term. 

In the days when George Ronald, acting under 
Treherne's advice, had kept aloof from the river, 
and there had been no particular branch of athletic 
exercise to take the place of rowing, he had always 
been at his lady-love's beck and call — not entirely 
tied to her apron-strings, perhaps, but still available 
when required. 

The young people had originally made each other's 
acquaintance at a country house, where Ronald had 
met the President of St Hilary's and his daughter 
in the summer before he came up to Oxford. The 
circumstances of his father's old friendship with 
the President had served as a sort of introduction 
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to the girl, and the young man's rather melancholy 
family history and comparative isolation appealed 
to her sympathy. George Ronald had lost his 
father and mother when he was quite a boy, and, 
some months before he came to England, the 
untimely death of his elder brother had left him 
practically alone in the world. It was on receiving 
news of this tragic event that Jack Treherne, whose 
father, Old Jack, had been connected by marriage 
with the Ronald family, had gallantly taken ship 
and gone out to Australia to make acquaintance 
with the lad to whom he suddenly found himself 
standing in the relationship of sole guardian. Find- 
ing that George seemed hopelessly stranded by his 
brother's death, and was utferly unable to shake off 
the melancholy that had overtaken him, Treherne 
conceived the idea of carrying his ward back to Eng- 
land with him, in the hope that the entire change of 
scene might bring with it new interests in life. 

The experiment had answered to the fullest degree. 
Amidst the new surroundings ,the young {man had 
virtually taken a new lease of life : his vitality 
had asserted itself. And at the time that George 
Ronald first met Daisy, he was looking forward 
with some eagerness to spending two or three years 
at Oxford, and making acquaintance and forming 
friendships with men of his own standing, before 
definitely making up his mind whether to settle 
down to country life in England or return to the 
Colonies. 

And as it had already been arranged that he was 
to enter as an undergraduate at St Hilary's, he not 
unnaturally took advantage of his chance meeting 
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with the President's daughter to make some in- 
quiries as to the manners and customs of his future 
domicile. In his first year at Oxford circumstances 
had combined to throw him more and more into the 
girl's society. Starting university life with the dis- 
advantage of not having been at an English public 
school, and therefore having no coterie of ready- 
made friends in the undergraduate world to fall back 
upon for companionship, cut off by his guardian's 
veto from his favourite pastime, he had readily 
availed himself of the President's cordial invitation 
to consider himself, so far as College rules and 
regulations permitted, as an ami de la maison. 

When a singularly attractive girl and a clever 
and good-looking young man once lapse into fa- 
miliar friendship, the result is not hard to prophesy. 
And if it came in the light of a surprise to the 
worthy President — who was proverbially short- 
sighted in worldly matters — when at the end of his 
second term George Ronald boldy presented himself 
as a suitor for his daughter's hand, other people, 
who had watched the growing intimacy between 
the pair, had long since foreseen what was likely 
to come of it. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed the President, " this is 
very sudden, is it not, Mr Ronald ? " 

" I have known your daughter for a year, sir, 
and I — I don't think that she altogether dislikes 
me." 

*' Well, no, perhaps not." And as the President 
looked at his visitor he could not help admitting 
to himself that there was no very particular reason 
why either he himself or his daughter or any one 
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else should dislike the young man. In fact, as 
young men went, Mr Ronald was perhaps above 
the average. 

" You are both very young, are you not ? " he 
suggested. 

" Well, yes, sir, we are not very ancient yet. But 
you see, sir, people do get older every year." 

" Ah, yes ; well, certainly, there is some truth in 
that remark, Mr Ronald. People do get older every 
year, as you say," and the President sighed, as 
men of mature age will sigh, as something carries 
their thoughts back to the days of the years that 
are past. 

'* I shall be of age this year," suggested Ronald, 
with the idea that the President might be taking 
him for a younger man than he really was. " I 
was a year older than most men are when they 
come up. And Miss Daisy is nearly twenty." 

" Dear me ! Is she really as old as that ? Well, 
yes, it is fifteen years since her dear mother died, 
and I remember — yes, they told me at the time — 
that she was nearly five years old then. Ah, me, 
how time does fly ! " and as the President's thoughts 
wandered back to the days when he had told his 
own love-tale to Daisy's mother, his heart softened 
to the young man, and he gave a qualified approval 
to his suit. 

** I don't want it to be a regular engagement at 
all," explained Ronald, "at least not on Daisy's 
part. I should feel myself engaged, of course; but 
I should infinitely prefer Daisy herself to be as free 
as the air, with a sort of understanding that if I 
did not do anything very awful in the next year or 
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two, and she felt she could like me well enough, 
that then we could be married." 

" Well, you may call it what you wish, Mr Ronald, 
an engagement or an understanding," said the Presi- 
dent, smiling. '' But it seems to me that if a 
young lady and a young gentleman have — eh — ^that 
sort of understanding between them that at the 
end of a fixed period they shall enter into the bonds 
of holy matrimony, it comes to much the same 
thing in the end." 

" And after all," as he told the Dean that night, 
*' the young man is a very good young man, so fax 
as I know; and he seems to be a very sensible 
young man, and his father was a very dear friend 
of mine thirty years ago, before he went out to 
Australia. He married there, and made a very 
large fortune, and — eh " 

*' Became the father of this young man," suggested 
the Dean. 

**Ah, yes, that came in due course. And you 
know, my dear friend, if it was not this young man, 
there might in time come some other young man. 
There are a good many in the world." 

" Yes, and especially in Oxford," assented the 
Dean. " Far too many of them, and they go on 
increasing." 

For the Dean, though the kindliest of men, and 
much beloved not only of Daisy Fanshawe and 
of the undergraduates of St Hilary's, but of many 
other people who lived beyond the College walls, 
fondly imagined himself to be a member of that 
old-fashioned order of donhood which clings to 
the tradition of the elders, that Oxford might be 
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an Elysium if it were not for the presence of the 
undergraduates. It was true that he made special 
exceptions in favour of the young men of St Hilary's, 
as having, owing to certain benignant influences, 
been brought almost within the pale of civilisation. 
Even the most impossible goose, if he hailed from 
St Hilary's, and did not mingle too freely with 
other and inferior tribes of geese who lived outside 
the College walls, was, from the Dean's point of 
view, almost entitled to rank as a swan. 

But those other young men who came from other 
colleges, — and to whose good offices he was chari- 
tably wont on all possible occasions to ascribe any 
unseemly disturbances that might arise within the 
College walls, — these he was fain to admit were 
barbarous, very barbarous and goose-like in their 
habits. And he regarded the rise of new colleges, 
and the increasing numbers of the unattached 
students, with great suspicion. 

" He is a St Hilary's man, to be sure ; that is a 
great point in his favour. And yet I had almost 

hoped and fancied once, but " Here the Dean 

pulled himself up, and did not communicate to the 
President what his hopes and fancies had been, but 
rather abruptly branched off on a totally different 
subject. " He is a wealthy young man too." 

To do the President justice, this very material 
circumstance he had never allowed to influence him 
in favour of his prospective son-in-law in any degree 
whatsoever, and that for the simple reason that 
it had never crossed his mind. True, he had said 
that Ronald's father had made a large fortune in 
Australia, but it had not occurred to him either at 
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the moment that he said so, or even when he was 
talking to Ronald, that in the ordinary course of 
events the young man, as the sole surviving child, 
had inherited that fortune. 

"Dear me, yes, I suppose that he is wealthy, 
very wealthy. I had never thought of it in that 
light. Yes, I suppose if the child marries him 
she will be abundantly supplied with this world's 
goods ; not that I think that that is a very material 
point. The young man's father died a very wealthy 
man, but from all that I heard he had miserable 
health in his later days. Now in the days that I 
knew him he had not so much money, to be sure, 
but then he never had a day's illness." 

" This lad, we will hope, will have health and 
wealth too. Then I suppose we are to consider 
him as being engaged to our Daisy girl." 

" At least there is to be a sort of understanding 
between them," corrected the President. "Well, 
we may hope it will turn out well; and we will 
hope that they will be a sensible young couple." 

"No doubt Miss Fanshawe, your sister, that is, 
will keep them up to the mark of propriety. There 
will be no kissing in the quadrangle, or an5d:hing 
of that sort, we may be sure." 

And so it came to pass that in the early days of 
their courtship, the young people — if they were 
sensible enough to comport themselves before the 
public eye in so entirely rational and orthodox a 
fashion that it was only the very sharp-sighted who 
guessed that they were anything else to each other 
except good friends — found plenty of opportunity 
to take sweet counsel together while they wandered 
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in the summer evenings through the Magdalen 
walks, or made a pretence of practising archery in 
the College gardens. They had mutually agreed 
that it would be better on all grounds, in Oxford 
at any rate, to submit themselves to the chaperonage 
of Daisy's aunt. And she being, like other good 
spinster ladies of a certain age, everlastingly em- 
ployed in good works — which in her case took the 
form of knitting endless pairs of stockings — was 
perfectly happy to sit under a tree for a whole after- 
noon at a spell, and to imagine that she was play- 
ing the game of propriety. But where a dropped 
stitch is a cardinal sin, and its recovery is accounted 
an act of righteousness, an old lady has plenty to 
occupy her attention, and can in no way be ex- 
pected to interest herself to an inconvenient degree 
in the occupations of her younger companions. 

But now, alas ! a change had come over the spirit 
of love's young dream, — a change which the girl 
could not help feeling and resenting. It was not 
that she really believed that George's affection for 
her had in the least degree abated. But she could 
not help feeling that there was no one hour in the 
day which her lover could call his own, still less 
devote to her. Even in the hurried moments which 
he did manage to bestow upon her, there were times 
when his words seemed to argue that his thoughts 
were on the river, and that for the next two months, 
at any rate, the welfare of the boat must be the first 
consideration. Were men always like this ? Could 
a mere pastime establish so strong a claim upon a 
man's time and thoughts as to leave rfo room even 
for the fascination of talking sweet nonsense ? Why 
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was the Oxford boat and the silly training to be 
allowed to interfere between herself and George? 
Of course she was proud of his prowess and all that, 
and would have been the first to rise in arms if by any 
piece of bad luck he had lost his place in the boat. 
But she was rather tired of that everlasting boat all 
the same. In vain the girl tried to argue herself out 
of a feeling of jealousy of her lover's absorption in 
his pursuits, — a feeling which at the bottom of her 
heart she knew to be unfair to George and unworthy 
of herself. A brave attempt that she made to talk 
out the matter with her lover resulted in such a 
dismal failure that she made no attempt to repeat 
the experiment. The young man had, as she 
owned to herself, reason on his side ; but it is con- 
trary to the nature of womankind openly to admit 
defeat. 

" Do you know, George," she said, " I am really 
beginning to feel quite jealous of that river." 

"Jealous of the river, darling? Why, what do 
you mean ? I thought you liked the river ? " 

" Oh yes, I like it in its way well enough ; but it 
seems to rob me of you so very often. Do you 
know, George, dear, that this is the second time 
only that I have spoken to you this week ? And it 
is Friday now." 

"And it will be Saturday to-morrow, and that 
means another long course. But have I only seen 
you once before really, Daisy — seen you to speak to 
at least ? " 

" Only once, you bad man. It is all very well to 
call me your Daisy, but you have treated your Daisy 
very shabbily." 
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"Well, yes," admitted George, "I suppose that 
you are right. Let me see, Monday? Monday, 
extra dose of tubbing and two short courses, and 
then nailed by old Tom to run with that beastly 
clinker four. Tuesday? Of course I saw you on 
Tuesday. Then we come to Wednesday, long course 
again. Thursday, why could I not get up earlier on 
Thursday ? Oh, that was yesterday, and they kept 
us trying that new boat till all hours, and I don't 
believe it carries us as well as the old one either. 
Do you know, Daisy, we rowed from the semaphore 
three times from the same starting -place exactly, 
and the clock seemed to say that there was not 
a second in it either way." 

" There you are with your horrid old river again," 
observed Daisy, smiling. " You know I should not 
mind so much if you did not always talk about the 
river. You are getting into a groove. Master George, 
and your Daisy, as you call her, is not in that par- 
ticular groove. It is a groove where only men friends 
are admitted, — M'Gregor and those other six gentle- 
men, — who eat with you, drink with you, talk to 
you about feathering, and — well, take your whole 
time and thoughts. There, sir." 

** Not all my thoughts, I can assure you," answered 
Ronald, laughing. " But, indeed, I don't know 
exactly what is to be done. My time does seem 
to me to be all taken up with this beastly training. 
One must train, and obey rules, and row too, if it 
comes to that. I should not like not to row, and I 
don't think you would much like me not to row 
either. I will chuck it in a moment if you hold up 
your finger, though I think all the other fellows 

M 
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would cut me on the spot. Now, will you hold up 
your finger, Miss Daisy ? " 

" Hardly, I think, with such an awful prospect in 
front of me. I'm afraid all those men friends come 
in before me, George," sadly. " It seems to me that 
the woman gives up her whole heart to the man, 
while he gives one fraction of his to her, and divides 
a good many other fractions between the men fi^ends 
and the river and other things." 

George thought for a minute before he made any 
reply to the accusation. 

** I suppose," he admitted, *' that a man is an 
animal that requires occupation. People say, feed 
the beast if you want to keep him in a good temper, 
but I am afraid that you must exercise the beast 
too. But cheer up, Daisy; there is a good time 
coming. As soon as this Putney business is over the 
Trehernes want us there for the whole Vac, and then 
we shall get oceans of time to ourselves." 

** I am afraid," said the girl, rather ruefully, 
" that I have promised Mary Ridley to go and stay 
with her for one week of it in Warwickshire." 

" Women friends ! Hurra ! I don't mean for joy 
exactly, as I shall grudge that week. But we will 
have a jolly fortnight, anyhow. And then ! " and he 
shrugged his shoulders with a comical look of 
despair. 

" And then ? " 

" Well, I am afraid, training again on and ofiF till 
the middle of July, — eights, pairs, sculls, at Oxford ; 
and the same game again at Henley. I have prom- 
ised to row for Leander, you know. I am really and 
truly most awfully sorry, darling." 
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" You don't look it, sir, that is all I can say. 
However, I will try to forgive you in consideration 
that you have generously offered me three weeks of 
your company, though I can only take a fortnight, 
as it happens." 

It was the Dean, the unathletic old Dean, who 
eventually brought the rather discontented young 
lady to a better state of mind. Possessing his god- 
daughter's entire confidence, and noticing that she 
was not in her usual spirits, he managed to elicit 
from her the fact that she thought that the river 
was taking up too much of her lover's time and 
attention. 

** Be thankful that it is nothing worse, my child," 
he said. ** The young man is only carrying out the 
Preacher's admonition after all, and rejoicing in his 
strength ; and he is one of those young men, I note, 
who does with all his heart what he takes in hand to 
do. It was reading mathematics last term, it is 
rowing this. And the young man will be absorbed 
for the time in his amusement, as the older man in 
his work. It is the spirit of the age, perhaps, to 
take these pastimes in a more serious spirit than we 
did in the days of my youth. Think what your life 
would have been, my Daisy, if you had married or 
had been going to marry a soldier or a sailor. That 
girl or that wife will best keep a man's heart true 
to her who interests herself in the man's pursuits, 
and takes pleasure in the work of his hands. And 
I doubt if my goddaughter would have given her 
heart to a man who had no better occupation 
in life than holding her scissors while she was 
knitting," 
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"Or Aunt Sarah's scissors either," said the girl, 
laughing. And from that day she gave herself up 
to the anticipation of the bright days to come at 
Holmwood, and even pinned up in her room a 
certain telegram which arrived in due course — 

" Won by two clear lengths. — George." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 



** Have you remembered, John, that we have 
promised to go to Mr Ingram's tea at the School 
to - night ? " asked Mrs Ridley, coming into her 
husband's study, where, though it was only Tuesday 
morning, he was already hard at work on his sermon 
for the following Sunday, the first Sunday, that is, 
after Easter. It was characteristic of the man, John 
Ridley, to go thus early to work ; and it was almost 
a matter of certainty that the sermons, written in 
his minute but most legible handwriting, would 
be completed and put away by the Friday night. 
Every " t " would be crossed, every " i " dotted, 
every reference verified. Some people called him a 
laborious worker, and some thought his manners too 
precise and methodical ; but all seemed to agree on 
one point, that the right man had been sent to the 
right place when, two years previously, John Ridley, 
was inducted into the living of Penley-cum-Arby, in 
Warwickshire. 

** I had not remembered, my dear," he now an- 
swered, as he dotted an " i " that had escaped notice 
before, laying down his pen, " but I remember now. 
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By the way, what will your friend Miss Daisy think of 
us ? We can't quite leave her alone ; and yet I do 
not suppose that she will want to go with us." 

" And why ? " said a third voice, as Daisy Fan- 
shawe herself peeped in at the door, " why will she 
not want to go, and why should she be left alone in 
this big house ? Not that she has the most remote 
idea where every one else is going, or what you 
people are talking about." 

" Listeners seldom hear much good of themselves, 
my dear young lady," said the Rector, smiling. " But 
come in, come in to my chamber of horrors : no 
need to stand out in the cold. And you can explain 
to her, Mary, while I put away this particular horror, 
for I must go out in a minute or two." 

Mrs Ridley briefly propounded to her visitor the 
programme for the evening. 

** We had promised to go to a tea at our Industrial 
School to-night, a sort of six o'clock to nine o'clock 
entertainment, given by Mr Ingram. At least I dare 
say the dear man will go on longer himself, but I 
think that nine o'clock will be quite late enough for 
us, and we can come home and have some supper. 
Will it bore you very much, my Daisy ? " 

** Bore me — no ; why should it bore me ? " readily 
answered the girl. " It will be quite a new experi- 
ence, and new experiences are not boring. But Mr 
Ingram ? What Mr Ingram ? I know a Mr Ingram, 
but of course it can't be the one I know." 

" But of course it is the one you know," exclaimed 
Mrs Ridley. " Now isn't it funny, when you come 
to think of it, that we should never have put two 
and two together at all ? But I have been so 
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Rector's party at the Industrial School that 
evening. 

" I am acting as Ingram's deputy for the first half- 
hour," he explained to Mrs Ridley; "he is unex- 
pectedly detained by some letters which he sent in 
for, and, having got, must answer. Horrid nuisance 
posts are! Why, Miss Fanshawe, who on earth 
would have expected to meet you in this part of the 
world?" 

Daisy and the Rector had just come in, having 
fallen a few yards behind Mrs Ridley and the curate 
in their walk from the rectory, which was quite a 
mile off. 

" Not Mr McGregor, evidently," said the girl, 
laughing, and holding out her hand, "any more 
than perhaps I might have expected to see two of 
the College swans, as Mr Ridley calls Mr Ingram 
and yourself, disporting themselves in those far-off 
waters. And talking of waters, I must congratu- 
late you on the result of the boat-race. I hope," 
she added in a whisper, "that Six came up to 
expectations." 

"Pulled like a hero," was the hearty answer; 
"best man in either boat." 

" That is right. And now set me to work, please, 
and be very kind to me, and don't scold me if I spill 
tea and things, or eat too much cake myself. What 
a nice room ! and what nice-looking boys some of 
them are ! And there is a poor little cripple too ! I 
must go and wait on him." 

The tea went on merrily ; and when the wants of 
some hundred and sixty boys had been satisfied, the 
ladies found time to get a cup of tea themselves, and 
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Daisy carried her cup to a chair by the side of an 
invalid couch on which a pale-faced lad of fourteen 
was lying. The two were soon deep in conversa- 
tion; but all the time Daisy could see that there 
was an expectant look on the boy's face as if there 
was some greater pleasure in store for him than that 
of having engaged the attention of the prettiest 
person in the room. 

** Do you know that I teach him to make 
baskets ? " he presently asked, quite earnestly, 
though apparently apropos of nothing. 

" Teach him ? " 

The door opened, and the sudden lighting up of 
the boy's face, and a movement as every boy's eyes 
were with one common consent turned on the man 
who entered, answered the question even before her 
lips had framed it. 

" To him each lad/s look was lent. 
On him each courtier's eye was bent" 

Just at the moment, as she looked up, she caught 
the Rector's eye, and he smiled. And a light voice 
at her elbow exclaimed, " Miss Fanshawe ! and talk- 
ing to my dear little instructor? Wonders will 
never cease ! " 

** I think not, Mr Ingram," she answered simply, 
as they shook hands. 

** Well, now," said Ingram, addressing the Super- 
intendent of the School, " I must apologise for my 
absence ; but I hope the tea went off all right. And 
I can see that I had even more efficient substitutes 
than I could have hoped. Do you not think that 
we might all adjourn upstairs? I fancy the man 
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with the magic-lantern will have made his prepara- 
tions, and anyhow we can amuse ourselves in some 
way. Here, Tom, will you carry this giant ? " 

Preceded by M'Gregor carrying the crippled boy 
in his arms, the whole party made their way up a 
staircase which led from the large downstairs work- 
shop, where the tea had been laid, down a long 
passage which ran along the whole side of one of 
the dormitories, into the boys' dining-room. There 
seats had been arranged in a semicircle, and prepar- 
ations to some extent made for the forthcoming 
magic-lantern display. It was impossible not to be 
struck by the perfect discipline of the boys, as two 
and two, with measured tread, they marched to their 
seats without the least display of either hurry or 
confusion. 

The room was already partially darkened, but 
something having gone wrong with the machinery 
of the lantern, the exhibitor pleaded for half an 
hour's delay. 

" Half an hour ! " exclaimed Ingram ; " that is bad 
hearing. What do you think is to be done, Mr 
Dows ? " 

" There is no doubt what the boys would like, sir, 
and that is one of your stories." 

" One of my stories ! " and Ingram looked doubt- 
ful. " I am afraid that would be a terrible infliction 
on our visitors. And, besides, I am afraid I could 
not tell a story to such a large audience. I keep my 
stories only for very select circles." 

"Oh, please, sir," came from different parts of the 
room. 

" Please do, Ingram," added the Rector ; " I have 
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heard so much of your stories. Shall I get a depu- 
tation of ladies to ask you ? " 

" Well, perhaps I will do it without that. But I 
am afraid that I am only a lame story-teller at the 
best of times. However, as you ask me, Ridley, I 
will do my best, and in consideration of your 
presence tell a story with a moral; not my own 
story, boys, but a little history in the form of a 
story. 

" A king sat counting his treasures, and it seemed 
to him that there was something yet missing. There 
were cabinets stored with precious stones, jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold. Chests there were in 
which lay royal robes, crowns and sceptres, purple 
and fine linen, and all manner of beautiful things 
besides. But yet there was one cabinet empty. And 
the emptiness displeased the king, and he bethought 
himself what he could place in it. And at last there 
came into his mind a strange fancy. * I will fill this, 
my last cabinet,' he said to himself, 'with memorials 
of golden deeds of chivalry, with things that may be 
common and worthless in themselves, but which the 
memories that they call up shall make the most 
precious of all my treasures.' 

** * What, ho ! ' said the king to his courtiers next 
day, Met him who would gladden the heart of his 
king, and bring the gift that the king loves best to 
the royal treasury, stand forth ! ' And in the whole 
court there was not a man who did not at once stand 
forth and proffer his services to the king. And the 
king's heart was glad within him when he saw that 
the courtiers had offered their services willingly. 
* Nothing for nothing,' he said with a smile; *he 
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would cut me on the spot. Now, will you hold up 
your finger, Miss Daisy ? " 

" Hardly, I think, with such an awful prospect in 
front of me. I'm afraid all those men friends come 
in before me, George," sadly. " It seems to me that 
the woman gives up her whole heart to the man, 
while he gives one fraction of his to her, and divides 
a good many other fractions between the men friends 
and the river and other things." 

George thought for a minute before he made any 
reply to the accusation. 

" I suppose," he admitted, " that a man is an 
animal that requires occupation. People say, feed 
the beast if you want to keep him in a good temper, 
but I am afraid that you must exercise the beast 
too. But cheer up, Daisy; there is a good time 
coming. As soon as this Putney business is over the 
Trehernes want us there for the whole Vac, and then 
we shall get oceans of time to ourselves." 

" I am afraid," said the girl, rather ruefully, 
" that I have promised Mary Ridley to go and stay 
with her for one week of it in Warwickshire." 

" Women friends ! Hurra ! I don't mean for joy 
exactly, as I shall grudge that week. But we will 
have a jolly fortnight, anyhow. And then ! " and he 
shrugged his shoulders with a comical look of 
despair. 

" And then ? " 

" Well, I am afraid, training again on and off till 
the middle of July, — eights, pairs, sculls, at Oxford ; 
and the same game again at Henley. I have prom- 
ised to row for Leander, you know. I am really and 
truly most awfully sorry, darling." 
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" You don't look it, sir, that is all I can say. 
However, I will try to forgive you in consideration 
that you have generously offered me three weeks of 
your company, though I can only take a fortnight, 
as it happens." 

It was the Dean, the unathletic old Dean, who 
eventually brought the rather discontented young 
lady to a better state of mind. Possessing his god- 
daughter's entire confidence, and noticing that she 
was not in her usual spirits, he managed to elicit 
from her the fact that she thought that the river 
was taking up too much of her lover's time and 
attention. 

" Be thankful that it is nothing worse, my child,'* 
he said. " The young man is only carrying out the 
Preacher's admonition after all, and rejoicing in his 
strength ; and he is one of those young men, I note, 
who does with all his heart what he takes in hand to 
do. It was reading mathematics last term, it is 
rowing this. And the young man will be absorbed 
for the time in his amusement, as the older man in 
his work. It is the spirit of the age, perhaps, to 
take these pastimes in a more serious spirit than we 
did in the days of my youth. Think what your life 
would have been, my Daisy, if you had married or 
had been going to marry a soldier or a sailor. That 
girl or that wife will best keep a man's heart true 
to her who interests herself in the man's pursuits, 
and takes pleasure in the work of his hands. And 
I doubt if my goddaughter would have given her 
heart to a man who had no better occupation 
in life than holding her scissors while she was 
knitting." 
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"Or Aunt Sarah's scissors either," said the girl, 
laughing. And from that day she gave herself up 
to the anticipation of the bright days to come at 
Holmwood, and even pinned up in her room a 
certain telegram which arrived in due course — 

" Won by two clear lengths. — George." 



i8i 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 



" Have you remembered, John, that we have 
promised to go to Mr Ingram's tea at the School 
to - night ? " asked Mrs Ridley, coming into her 
husband's study, where, though it was only Tuesday 
morning, he was already hard at work on his sermon 
for the following Sunday, the first Sunday, that is, 
after Easter. It was characteristic of the man, John 
Ridley, to go thus early to work ; and it was almost 
a matter of certainty that the sermons, written in 
his minute but most legible handwriting, would 
be completed and put away by the Friday night. 
Every " t " would be crossed, every " i " dotted, 
every reference verified. Some people called him a 
laborious worker, and some thought his manners too 
precise and methodical ; but all seemed to agree on 
one point, that the right man had been sent to the 
right place when, two years previously, John Ridley, 
was inducted into the living of Penley-cum-Arby, in 
Warwickshire. 

" I had not remembered, my dear," he now an- 
swered, as he dotted an " i " that had escaped notice 
before, laying down his pen, " but I remember now. 
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By the way, what will your friend Miss Daisy think of 
us ? We can't quite leave her alone ; and yet I do 
not suppose that she will want to go with us." 

"And why?" said a third voice, as Daisy Fan- 
shawe herself peeped in at the door, " why will she 
not want to go, and why should she be left alone in 
this big house ? Not that she has the most remote 
idea where every one else is going, or what you 
people are talking about." 

** Listeners seldom hear much good of themselves, 
my dear young lady," said the Rector, smiling. " But 
come in, come in to my chamber of horrors : no 
need to stand out in the cold. And you can explain 
to her, Mary, while I put away this particular horror, 
for I must go out in a minute or two." 

Mrs Ridley briefly propounded to her visitor the 
programme for the evening. 

** We had promised to go to a tea at our Industrial 
School to-night, a sort of six o'clock to nine o'clock 
entertainment, given by Mr Ingram. At least I dare 
say -the dear man will go on longer himself, but I 
think that nine o'clock will be quite late enough for 
us, and we can come home and have some supper. 
Will it bore you very much, my Daisy ? " 

** Bore me — no ; why should it bore me ? " readily 
answered the girl. " It will be quite a new experi- 
ence, and new experiences are not boring. But Mr 
Ingram ? What Mr Ingram ? I know a Mr Ingram, 
but of course it can't be the one I know." 

" But of course it is the one you know," exclaimed 
Mrs Ridley. " Now isn't it funny, when you come 
to think of it, that we should never have put two 
and two together at all ? But I have been so 
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accustomed to think of him as our Mr Ingram, 
that I quite forgot that you must of course know 
him. It is funny, is it not, John ? " 

Thus appealed to, the Rector paused for a moment 
before giving an opinion. 

"I don't know," he said at last, "that there is 
anything very funny about it. This is the first time 
that Miss Daisy has ever honoured us with a visit. 
And I do not fancy that you two ladies are very 
regular correspondents. You possibly write to each 
other when you want to know something particular, 
and there is no particular reason why you should 
mention Ingram's name. He is, to be sure, one of 
the St Hilary swans," he added, turning to Daisy, 
" and if he is a friend of yours, he is a friend worth 
having." 

" I don't think that he is exactly a friend of mine. 
Of course I know him ; and so far as you can like a 
man you see little of, I like him. But he lives rather 
in a world of his own, I fancy. He is very clever, — 
the cleverest young man of his day, I have heard my 
father say. But I will own that I am completely 
mystified. How and why does he come to have 
anything to do with your Industrial School ? " 

*' How and why?" repeated the Rector. "You 
ask very leading questions, my dear young lady; 
and I must be rude enough to say that I have no 
time at this minute to answer them. But wait till 
you see him with those boys, and I think that will 
almost tell you why he is there. By the way, you 
will see another St Hilary swan there, Mr M'Gregor, 
fresh from his triumphs at Putney." 

And Tom McGregor it was who received the 
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Rector's party at the Industrial School that 
evening. 

" I am acting as Ingram's deputy for the first half- 
hour," he explained to Mrs Ridley; "he is unex- 
pectedly detained by some letters which he sent in 
for, and, having got, must answer. Horrid nuisance 
posts are! Why, Miss Fanshawe, who on earth 
would have expected to meet you in this part of the 
world?" 

Daisy and the Rector had just come in, having 
fallen a few yards behind Mrs Ridley and the curate 
in their walk from the rectory, which was quite a 
mile off. 

"Not Mr M'Gregor, evidently," said the girl, 
laughing, and holding out her hand, "any more 
than perhaps I might have expected to see two of 
the College swans, as Mr Ridley calls Mr Ingram 
and yourself, disporting themselves in those far-off 
waters. And talking of waters, I must congratu- 
late you on the result of the boat-race. I hope," 
she added in a whisper, "that Six came up to 
expectations." 

"Pulled like a hero," was the hearty answer; 
"best man in either boat." 

" That is right. And now set me to work, please, 
and be very kind to me, and don't scold me if I spill 
tea and things, or eat too much cake myself. What 
a nice room ! and what nice-looking boys some of 
them are ! And there is a poor little cripple too ! I 
must go and wait on him." 

The tea went on merrily ; and when the wants of 
some hundred and sixty boys had been satisfied, the 
ladies found time to get a cup of tea themselves, and 
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Daisy carried her cup to a chair by the side of an 
invaHd couch on which a pale-faced lad of fourteen 
was lying. The two were soon deep in conversa- 
tion; but all the time Daisy could see that there 
was an expectant look on the boy's face as if there 
was some greater pleasure in store for him than that 
of having engaged the attention of the prettiest 
person in the room. 

" Do you know that I teach him to make 
baskets ? " he presently asked, quite earnestly, 
though apparently apropos of nothing. 

" Teach him ? '' 

The door opened, and the sudden lighting up of 
the boy's face, and a movement as every boy's eyes 
were with one common consent turned on the man 
who entered, answered the question even before her 
lips had framed it. 

" To him each lad/s look was lent, 
On him each courtier's eye was bent." 

Just at the moment, as she looked up, she caught 
the Rector's eye, and he smiled. And a light voice 
at her elbow exclaimed, ** Miss Fanshawe ! and talk- 
ing to my dear little instructor? Wonders will 
never cease ! " 

" I think not, Mr Ingram," she answered simply, 
as they shook hands. 

"Well, now," said Ingram, addressing the Super- 
intendent of the School, " I must apologise for my 
absence ; but I hope the tea went off all right. And 
I can see that I had even more efficient substitutes 
than I could have hoped. Do you not think that 
we might all adjourn upstairs? I fancy the man 
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with the magic-lantern will have made his prepara- 
tions, and anyhow we can amuse ourselves in some 
way. Here, Tom, will you carry this giant ? " 

Preceded by McGregor carrying the crippled boy 
in his arms, the whole party made their way up a 
staircase which led from the large downstairs work- 
shop, where the tea had been laid, down a long 
passage which ran along the whole side of one of 
the dormitories, into the boys' dining-room. There 
seats had been arranged in a semicircle, and prepar- 
ations to some extent made for the forthcoming 
magic-lantern display. It was impossible not to be 
struck by the perfect discipline of the boys, as two 
and two, with measured tread, they marched to their 
seats without the least display of either hurry or 
confusion. 

The room was already partially darkened, but 
something having gone wrong with the machinery 
of the lantern, the exhibitor pleaded for half an 
hour's delay. 

" Half an hour ! " exclaimed Ingram ; ** that is bad 
hearing. What do you think is to be done, Mr 
Dows ? " 

" There is no doubt what the boys would like, sir, 
and that is one of your stories." 

" One of my stories ! " and Ingram looked doubt- 
ful. " I am afraid that would be a terrible infliction 
on our visitors. And, besides, I am afraid I could 
not tell a story to such a large audience. I keep my 
stories only for very select circles." 

" Oh, please, sir," came from different parts of the 
room. 

" Please do, Ingram," added the Rector; " I have 
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heard so much of your stories. Shall I get a depu- 
tation of ladies to ask you ? " 

" Well, perhaps I will do it without that. But I 
am afraid that I am only a lame story-teller at the 
best of times. However, as you ask me, Ridley, I 
will do my best, and in consideration of your 
presence tell a story with a moral; not my own 
story, boys, but a little history in the form of a 
story. 

" A king sat counting his treasures, and it seemed 
to him that there was something yet missing. There 
were cabinets stored with precious stones, jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold. Chests there were in 
which lay royal robes, crowns and sceptres, purple 
and fine linen, and all manner of beautiful things 
besides. But yet there was one cabinet empty. And 
the emptiness displeased the king, and he bethought 
himself what he could place in it. And at last there 
came into his mind a strange fancy. * I will fill this, 
my last cabinet,' he said to himself, ' with memorials 
of golden deeds of chivalry, with things that may be 
common and worthless in themselves, but which the 
memories that they call up shall make the most 
precious of all my treasures.' 

** * What, ho ! ' said the king to his courtiers next 
day, 'let him who would gladden the heart of his 
king, and bring the gift that the king loves best to 
the royal treasury, stand forth ! ' And in the whole 
court there was not a man who did not at once stand 
forth and proffer his services to the king. And the 
king's heart was glad within him when he saw that 
the courtiers had offered their services willingly. 
'Nothing for nothing,' he said with a smile; 'he 
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who serves the king must surely have a king's 
thanks, and receive, if his gift is worthy of a place 
in the royal cabinet, a king's reward.' And then he 
told them what were the treasures he was seeking, 
and he gave them a month in which each man was 
to find his gift. 

" And one went this way in search of his treasure, 
and one went that way ; and so the month sped by. 
And the king sat in his court, and his daughter 
nestled by his side; and the courtiers brought in 
their offerings. Now the princess was fair to see, 
— fairest of all the daughters of men, dear beyond 
words to her father's heart, the only child of her 
mother, and the mother, alas! was dead. Wise, 
too, was the princess, wise beyond all women, gifted 
with a discerning mind. But there were some who 
said that her heart was cold, cold to all men but her 
father, and him she loved dearly. There were many 
gifts spread out on a table, gifts costly and rare ; but 
the choicest gift of all was a fair round pearl, the 
richest of all the pearls that could be found in the 
royal treasury. Whoever brought an offering that 
was deemed worthy of a place in the cabinet of the 
memorials of golden deeds should receive a gift from 
the hand of the princess, but he who brought the 
memorial of the brightest deed of all, should carry 
off the precious pearl. And the king's daughter was 
to decide the claims of the courtiers who brought 
gifts, and to award the prizes. 

''Now there were many tokens of golden deeds 
brought to the court that day, and in each case the 
princess gave the decision as to whether the gift was 
worthy of a place in the royal cabinet ; and if it was 
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SO deemed worthy she awarded a prize to the man 
who brought it, and gave it to him with her own 
fair hands. 

" ' This/ said one, ' is a part of a banner that lay 
on the breast of a king who died in his battle 
armour. He might have escaped from the field if 
he would ; or if he had surrendered, his life would 
have been spared. But he was a king, he said, and 
a king should never surrender ; and if his men died 
round him fighting to the end, to the end he too 
would fight and die with his brave men. And in 
the evening he was found dead on the field of glory, 
and the fragment of the banner lay on his breast.' 

" And our king looked at his daughter. 

" ' Not so,' said the princess. * It was the field 
of ambition on which that king you speak of died. 
Had he been fighting for the homes and hearths of 
his country I would have given your token a place 
in the royal cabinet, but he was invading another 
country, and it was ambition, and not honour, that 
led him there. The dog will fight to the death for 
another dog's bone; and should a king show less 
courage than a dog ? ' 

"Another who brought a mailed gauntlet and told 
almost a similar tale, she also rejected. 

** * It came off the hand of a baron,' said the 
donor. 'He was mighty in the council-chamber, and 
an approved warrior, and he died full knightly on 
the field of battle. He was mounted on horseback, 
and his men were afoot, and he saw that their ranks 
were wavering. For they felt that, come what 
might, their chief could escape when he would, and 
right glad would they be if he escaped alive. But 
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for them, if they stood firm, there was no escape. 
The enemy was too strong, and the battle was going 
against them. And one thought of his wife, and 
another of his child, and said to himself that if he 
saved his life that day he might live to fight another 
day, and the chief might live to call on him again ; 
and so the ranks were wavering. But the baron 
read their thoughts. Sweeter to him was victory 
than life, and he would conquer with them that 
day or die. And there, before them all, with his 
own hand he killed his horse, dear to him almost as 
a child, the last of a matchless race. And there on 
foot, amidst his merry men, he met his death. Like 
a shepherd in the midst of his sheep he fell, and a 
baron lay dead among his followers on the field of 
glory.' 

** * He should have left the sheep at home,' said 
the princess. *The sheep will obey the shepherd. 
He led them into danger ; and if he died they died 
too. You should have brought me some memorial 
of them,' she said, for they died on the field of 
loyalty; he too, like that other, on the field of 
ambition.' 

" And another man showed her a little bell. 

" ' It was worn,' he said, * by the favourite hawk 
of a king, — one who died as a king should die, 
though he fell by the headsman's sword.' "I am 
not afraid of that," the king said, when they showed 
it him. " A king can only be judged by his peers, 
and no other man in this land is my peer." And 
he went to his death right royally, and he died 
forgiving his people.' 

" * I have heard that tale before,' said the princess. 
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* He forgave his people, you tell me, but did they 
forgive him ? Your king, sir, was too like his own 
hawk to please me, and was not that killed by a 
heron it had struck ? ' 

** * I proffer you a ring from the hand of an arch- 
bishop, a high and holy relic,' another courtier said, 
— *a ring from that hand which he gave to the fire 
first, when they led him to the martyr's stake. It 
had signed, he said, a paper against his conscience, 
and must expiate the offence. But he had repented 
of having signed, and now died a willing witness to 
the faith.' 

" ' But the hand had signed after all,' said the 
princess. * There must needs have been some faint- 
ness of heart about the wearer of your ring.' 

** Another had brought a bracelet. 

** * It was from a lady's arm,' so ran his tale, 
*that arm which had been mangled in the service 
of the king. Evil men, murderers, were pursuing 
him. The bolt of the door of the chamber, to which 
he had fled for safety, was gone, and she thrust her 
own fair arm into the staples. They forced the 
door and they killed the king. But she lay there 
with broken arm. Could woman do more for a 
king ? ' 

** *The hind,' said the princess, 'if she hears the 
hunter's horn, leaves the hart-royal in the thicket, 
and goes out to face the danger and lead the hounds 
away from her lord. But you may give me the 
bracelet,' said she, with a smile; 'it is well worth 
a place in the king's cabinet. But the pearl can- 
not be for you. I could do what she did myself if 
danger threatened the king my father.' 
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" There came one with a rusted dagger once worn 
by a royal prince. 

" ' It had belonged/ he said, ' to a boy, a laughing 
boy, with all life's pleasures in front of him. He 
was out at sea, and the ship had struck on a rock 
and was sinking. The crew fled to the boats ; and 
the boat in which the boy was escaping had already 
pushed off from the ship, and the boy might have 
escaped with his life. But he heard the voice of 
his sister crying out to him, and he made the men 
row back to save her. But the boat was upset, 
and the boy and the girl died in each other's arms.' 

"The princess thought for a moment, and half 
stretched out her hand toward the pearl. * But no,' 
she said, ' I remember me now. There was a 
tale I heard of the boy wasting precious moments 
in feasting, though the pilot had warned him of 
danger. His dagger shall lie in the royal cabinet 
because he gave his life to redeem his fault, but 
the tale that wins the pearl must be the tale of a 
deed without blemish.' 

" * It is only a plain cup that I bring,' said a 
young knight, as he proffered his gift to the princess, 
* but it touched the lips of a brave man once, though 
he did not drink of the water that it held. He was 
a gentle knight and true, who, fighting for the poor 
and the oppressed, died in a foreign land, whither 
his queen had sent him. Into the battle he had 
gone that day armed with a good and knightly 
spirit; and yet not arrayed in all his knightly 
armour, for some of it he had taken off to give to 
a comrade whom he saw less well armed than him- 
self. And he had fallen in the forefront of the 
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battle, and lay as a man should lie, with his face 
to the foe. The summer sun beat down upon him 
as he lay there wounded to death, and his tongue 
was parched and his lips dry, and he was consumed 
with agonies of thirst. "Oh for a little water!" 
he said, and one brought him water in this cup. 
Gratefully he took it, and had already raised the 
welcome draught to his lips, but at the moment 
he caught the wistful glance of a man who was lying 
near him, only a common soldier, but dying like 
himself, — like him, too, consumed by an agonising 
thirst. " Give it to that poor fellow," he said, " his 
necessity is as great as mine." And he died with 
a smile on his lips when he saw that the other's 
thirst was satisfied.' 

*' Not a moment did the princess hesitate now. 
Eagerly she held out her hand for the cup, and 
silently she took the pearl from the table and 
handed it to the kni§[ht. And on the instant the 
sun shone in brightly through the palace window, 
and, just where the pearl had lain, something 
sparkled in the light. 

" * You have taken the pearl, my child, said the 
king, but you have left a diamond in its place,' and 
the courtiers smiled to each other. 

" * No diamond, my lord the king,' said one ; ' it 
is a tear-drop.' 

** * Then a diamond in very deed it is,' he an- 
swered, *more precious far than the pearl. For 
look ye, my lords — that came from the bosom of 
an oyster, but this from my daughter's heart.'" 

The momentary silence that followed the narration 
was broken by the Rector. 

N 
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"A good story, Ingram, and well told! But 
where does the moral lie? You promised us a 
moral." 

"The moral! Do you know I had forgotten 
the moral, unless it was in the story; or shall we 
call it, 'All is not gold that glitters.'" 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE FIRE. 



** I THINK I may take it that you slept pretty well 
last night, Miss Daisy ? " remarked the Rector, 
casting an inquiring glance on his fair visitor, as 
they were preparing to sit down to the rectory 
breakfast on the following morning. 

" I slept quite excellently, thank you — so well, in 
fact, that I fairly overslept myself, and so managed 
to be late for prayers this morning. I am not really 
such a dreadfully lazy person, but I suppose that I 
was tired with my journey and our last night's 
dissipation, which, by the way, I most thoroughly 
enjoyed." 

*' You heard no disturbance of any kind, then ? 
Now, please, do not look so surprised at the ques- 
tion. For there was a very great disturbance last 
night, though not very near our house fortunately, 
or in one way, perhaps, unfortunately. There was 
a fire at the Industrial School last night, or at any 
rate very early this morning." 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed Daisy, looking thoroughly 
startled by the news, " I do hope that there were 
no lives lost, none of those poor boys." 
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" None ; most mercifully, none, I am thankful to 
say," repeated the Rector, gravely. "A good deal 
of damage done to property, most of which is covered 
by insurance, though there is always sure to be a 
deficit in those cases. But as yet I have not heard 
full particulars. We, too, slept through it like your- 
self, though I really think some one might have had 
the sense or the kindness to call me. I imagine 
that in a case like that they do not suppose that 
a parson is any better or perhaps so useful as an 
ordinary man. But where life is in danger, as it 
was last night, a clergyman should be with his flock ; 
and I feel annoyed that I was not there." 

" And I thankful," put in his wife. " Of course, 
if you had had to go, you would have had to go ; 
but I should have been in an agony of mind all the 
time if you had been there. Don't you agree with 
me, Daisy ? " 

" Partly with you, dear, and partly with Mr Ridley, 
I think," answered the girl. " However, if you were 
not called, and knew nothing about it, it was not 
your fault, was it? And all's well that ends well, 
after all, Mr Ridley." 

"Well, yes, as it does so happen, and as things 
turned out, perhaps you are right," admitted the 
Rector, rather reluctantly; "but if things had gone 
otherwise I should never have forgiven myself. Tom, 
my gardener, told me, by the way, that those two 
young men, Ingram and his friend, were in the thick 
of it, and even that they were primarily responsible 
for the boys' safety. But, as I said, we have yet to 
learn particulars. And now to change the subject 
for one minute, did you answer that question at all 
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to your satisfaction last night, Miss Daisy, as to 
how or why Ingram came to our Industrial School ? 
I meant to have asked you last night, but forgot it." 

For a minute or so Daisy seemed as if she had 
not heard the question. To the first part of it she 
had no answer, but her own thoughts had supplied 
her with grounds for believing that, whatever might 
have been the original cause of Ingram taking up 
his work in J^the school, the value of his presence 
there could hardly be overestimated. 

"I am still in the dark how Mr Ingram came 
there," she answered, ** but I enjoyed watching him 
among those boys. But I will own that it is a side 
of his character of which I had never suspected the 
existence." 

Directly after breakfast the Rector hurried off to 
make some inquiries as to the origin and incidents 
of the fire, and returned in about an hour's time, 
accompanied by Mr McGregor. 

** I have just captured Mr M'Gregor outside the 
gate, my dear," he explained to his wife, whom he 
found sitting with his visitor in the drawing-room, 
**and I have induced him to come in here .with me, 
so that we may all hear from a reliable eyewitness a 
more particular account of what might, as I gather, 
have been a much more serious matter. Now, Mr 
McGregor, the fullest details, please." 

" It is rather a long story, I am afraid," said 
M'Gregor, smiling, " but I will do my best ; and you 
must stop me when you are tired of the sound of my 
voice, Mrs Ridley. 

" It was about one o'clock in the morning when 
Ingram came to my room and told me that he was 
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sure there was a great fire somewhere, and that he 
fancied it was at the Industrial School. I got up 
at once, and having dressed as quickly as we could, 
we ran to the place. The flames and the glare had 
already collected a great crowd, and a man told us 
that one of the large dormitories was cut ofif from 
the staircase by the fire, and that the staircase itself 
was now burning. We could see the boys — ^some of 
them half dressed and others in their night-shirts — 
crowding round the windows of the room where we 
had the magic-lantern last night. They were crying 
and shrieking, poor little fellows, and imploring some 
one to come and take them down. And people in 
the crowd kept shouting to them to stay quiet ; for 
we were all afraid that in their fright they might 
try to jump down into the street below, and that 
meant certain death. Of course they had sent off 
for the engines and the fire-escape, but there was a 
good way to go, and every minute the fire seemed 
to be getting nearer and nearer to the room. They 
had only got two or three short ladders, and no one 
had apparently tried to make any use of them. 
Well, Ingram pounced upon them in a moment, 
and we got hold of some rope somehow and tied 
two together, and then the thing only reached to 
some four feet below the window-sill. I wanted to 
go up, but Ingram would not let me try. *You 
stay below, Tom,' he said, * and look out for catch- 
ing me if I fall. I am a light-weight, you know.' 
And then he shouted to the boys to stay quiet where 
they were, and he would come up to them. And 
directly those poor little fellows heard Ingram's 
voice, and knew that he was coming, they did as 
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they were told, and simply watched him. It was 
as if they felt that all must come right in the end if 
they only had him with them. And all did come 
right, as it happened, though it was a most fearful 
shave. Well, Ingram got up that ladder somehow, 
and made his way in through the window, though 
how he did it was a perfect miracle. It looked from 
where we were watching below as if he had to stand 
on nothing; and Ingram is not at all an athletic 
fellow either. And then they all disappeared from 
the window, and we were left below wondering what 
had become of them. Of course we did what we 
could, you know ; but all we could do was to send 
out search-parties to look for larger ladders, and 
people to try and Kurry up the engines. And all 
the time the fire was working up closer and closer 
to that room. And then at last, but not for quite 
half an hour, things began to come, — ladders, the 
engines, and so forth. 

" Well, I got up a ladder with two of the firemen, 
and we made our way into the room, and would you 
believe it, that fellow Ingram had got all those boys 
round him as quiet as possible. He had rummaged 
out two candles somewhere, and stuck them up on 
a table in a corner of the room, and there he was in 
his shirt-sleeves sitting calmly in the middle qf the 
boys, telling them one of his stories. They were all 
arranged in a double circle round him, and I declare 
that you might have heard a pin drop. One poor 
little fellow — that little crippled boy, you remember, 
Miss Fanshawe — was sitting on Ingram's lap, with 
Ingram's coat wrapped round him. * Oh, you have 
come to rob me of my audience, have you,' he said, 
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very quietly. * Well, then, you six boys at the end 
of the row there must go: I'll finish the story to 
you some other time.' 

" Well, they went ; and the firemen kept on com- 
ing in every few minutes, and taking off fresh batches : 
and Ingram went on with his story. And though 
the fire seemed to be roaring just outside the door, 
and you could hear the plash-plash of the water, 
and the room was getting so hot that you could 
hardly bear it, his voice never faltered, and he kept 
the boys' attention riveted on him. Once or twice, 
if the firemen seemed longer than usual in coming, 
I saw his eyes wander to the clock, and when I 
wanted to take the little cripple from him, he just 
whispered in my ear, * The others first, Tom, they 
have more to lose.' 

*' Well, at last there were only six boys left, and 
then an awful thing happened. Something went 
wrong with the fire-escape, and it had to be one by 
one on the only long ladder. And just when there 
were three left, the plaster at the far comer of the 
room fell down with a crash, and I thought that 
the end was coming. Ingram thought so too, I 
could see, for he stopped his story and said very 
quietly, ' I think we ought to say a prayer now,* 
and we all knelt down and he began the Lord's 
Prayer, ' Thy Will be done.' Just as we said that 
a fireman looked in, but Ingram held up his hand, 
and he finished the prayer before we moved. And 
they had found another ladder somehow, and we all 
got down all right, Ingram last of all. And then 
the roof fell in : and that is all, I think." 

All, indeed 1 Too much already for the feelings of 
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the audience. A plain tale and unvarnished, shortly 
and simply told, but one that went straight home 
to the hearts of the three people who listened to it. 

Mrs Ridley had long since given up all idea of 
attempting to conceal her emotions, but simply sat 
straight upright in her chair with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. Daisy, more self-composed, now 
and again had furtive recourse to her handkerchief, 
and even the Rector's voice sounded hoarse and 
unnatural. He it was who broke the short silence 
that followed the conclusion of the story. 

" And Mr M'Gregor last but one, I suppose ? " 

*' Oh no ! there was a fireman certainly between 
us, or perhaps two," answered Tom, in the most 
matter-of-fact way. "You see, we had to get the 
little crippled fellow down between us. He was 
much too heavy for Ingram." 

Here Mrs Ridley got up and hastily left the room. 
Daisy rose to follow her example, but, stopping on 
her way to the door, went up to Tom M'Gregor 
and held out her hand to him. 

** But you stayed with him in that room," she 
whispered, hardly trusting herself to speak. 

"Oh yes; but then I was bound to stay, you 
know. One could not possibly have left Ingram 
in the lurch." 

"You could not, Mr M'Gregor, I know," she re- 
plied, looking him very straight in the face ; " shake 
hands with me, please. Oh, how proud your sisters 
will be of you ! " and, warmly pressing his hand, she 
went in pursuit of her hostess. 

"Diamonds indeed falling about to-day!" re- 
marked the Rector, with some attempt at jocosity. 
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'' Mr Ronald will have to look to his laurels if men 
like yourself and your friend Ingram come and carry 
our ladies' hearts by assault in this manner. It is 
simply one of the finest things I have ever heard of 
being done in my life, Mr M'Gregor. You and 
Ingram are perfect heroes." 

"But I did not do much, really. It was only 
follow my leader in my case. It was Ingram and 
his perfect calmness that stopped a panic amongst 
these boys, you know. All the rest was plain sailing 
and a matter of waiting, you know." 

" Plain sailing, indeed, that waiting for what 
looked like death ! Non omnes ofnnia, Mr M'Gregor; 
different men their different gifts. To one man the 
gift of inspiring those young boys with confidence, 
and quieting their fear with his own perfect calm- 
ness ; to you, my dear fellow, the gift of staying at 
your friend's side, and of losing sight of your own 
gallantry when you could see the gallantry of your 
friend. No, you must not interrupt me, please. I 
will spare your blushes as much as I can in future. 
But indeed you must let me shake hands with you 
now, please, my dear M'Gregor, and to thank you 
not merely in my own name, but in the name of the 
parish, of those poor little fellows and their parents," 
and, suiting the action to the word, he shook hands 
warmly with McGregor. 

" Now, tell me," he said, resuming, " what you 
have done with our other hero." 

" Ingram ? Why, I left him fast asleep on the 
sofa. He could not go to bed, for the simple reason 
that there were two boys in his bed already, — a case 
of any port in a storm. But there I left him, sleep- 
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ing just like a child, as if nothing had happened. I 
could not sleep a bit myself, though I tried hard. 
Too much excited, I suppose. So I got a tub, and 
some food, and strolled about." 

" Well, then, I will not go and disturb him now. 
But you must bring him here some time to-day. 
The ladies will never be happy till they have seen 
him, and neither shall I myself." 

Before he left the rectory McGregor had under- 
taken to persuade Ingram to accompany him to 
five o'clock tea at the rectory. But when the 
time came he arrived alone, wearing a look of half- 
comical despair. 

" It is not my fault, I can assure you, Mrs Ridley," 
he announced, **but the fellow has packed up his 
traps and simply bolted. He said that the atmos- 
phere was too sultry for him in this part of the 
world, and so he has gone off to London, and thence 
back to Oxford, I fancy. No one in the world hates 
what he calls a fuss so much as he does, and the 
situation was rather embarrassing, I can tell you. 
Every old woman he met wanted to embrace him, 
and every man to shake hands with him ; and they 
have got an unco grip of their own, some of your 
fine fellows, Mr Ridley. Anyhow, I have brought 
his apologies, and he has gone off and left me alone 
in my glory and my Aristotle." 

The ladies looked wofully disappointed, but con- 
soled themselves so far as they could by making the 
most of the one lion that remained to them; and 
a proposition, emanating from the Rector, that 
M'Gregor should forthwith transport his goods and 
chattels to the rectory, found general favour. 
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" You shall have a room to yourself in the corner 
of the house, M'Gregor," said the Rector, "where 
you can grind away at Aristotle to your heart's con- 
tent and smoke as much as you like, and I will come 
and join you with a pipe myself in the evenings 
when these ladies are gone to bed." 

The invitation was so cordially given that Tom 
found it almost impossible to refuse it, and event- 
ually promised to stop at the rectory till the end 
of the week. On his last night he could not help 
noticing at dinner that there was that in Miss 
Daisy's looks which seemed to say that something 
in the course of the day had pleased her vastly, and 
he found himself admiring her face, as it sparkled 
with animation, even more than usual. 

" I guess you have had a letter from George to- 
day, young woman," he thought to himself. " Don't 
suppose any one will ever look so pleased on hear- 
ing from me." 

And he rather prided himself on his own acumen 
when he discovered, later on in the evening, that his 
conjecture was correct. 

" I suppose, McGregor," remarked the Rector, as, 
having come up to Tom's den in the evening, he 
proceeded to fill and light his pipe, "that your 
friend Ronald may be described as a wealthy young 
man." 

" He is very well off; yes, more than very well off, 
he is a very rich man." 

"Then you think that I shall be justified in 
accepting this from him," and the Rector handed 
a cheque to Tom, "and this," handing a second 
cheque. 
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The first cheque was for a hundred pounds, the 
second for a thousand. 

"I say, what is all this for?" exclaimed McGre- 
gor, considerably astonished; "and why the two 
cheques ? " 

" It wants some explaining, does it not ? " said the 
Rector, smiling ; " but perhaps we can sum it up in 
the one word, 'Daisy.' Perhaps that is hardly fair on 
the donor, though ; so let us couple the pair, — a very 
charming girl, and evidently a very nice young man. 
You will remember that I said something at lunch 
on Wednesday about the matter of our insurance, 
and that we should probably find ourselves out of 
pocket in putting things as they were before, and 
also that I should have liked to have improved a few 
things while I was about it. You see, though we 
call ours an Industrial School, it is rather a mislead- 
ing title, though we do teach industries. > But most 
of the money comes from voluntary contributions, 
and so we really have very little to fall back upon 
in case of emergency. Miss Daisy appears to have 
given Mr Ronald an account of the fire, and, I sup- 
pose, mentioned that we sustain a loss. And, lo and 
behold! this morning she makes her way into my 
study, and in the prettiest manner possible asks me 
if I will listen to a message from Mr Ronald. It 
was something to this effect : * As you say that 
funds may run short, please ask your friend, Mr 
Ridley, to accept a small thank-offering for the 
safety of those dear fellows.' And that," pointing to 
the larger cheque, "is the small thank-offering. 
The other was evidently an afterthought, for the 
message was a postscript : * Please give this to Mr 
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R. for present emergencies. I take it those bojrs 
want housing.' I really don't know which I ad- 
mire most, the thought or the afterthought; but I 
can assure you that it has lifted a weight off my 
mind. And now for the end of my story. When I 
wanted to write and thank Mr Ronald, she begged 
me not to. He had particularly asked that it might 
not be done, but wished it to be considered as a 
joint gift, and that the thanks were to go to her." 

*' How typical of George ! to give and to shrink 
from being thanked. Nice of him to associate her 
with the gift. The whole thing is George all 
over." 

"Then all I can say is that George, as you call 
him, must be a very fine fellow. I told Miss Daisy 
what I thought the best thanks I could give her. 
' My dear young lady,' I said, * up till now I had 
always thought Mr Ronald a very lucky young 
man, and now, too, I think that you are a very 
lucky person.' But don't you call it a magnificent 
gift from a man who is really a stranger ? " 

M'Gregor laughed. "Ah, but George is a mag- 
nificent fellow. Ingram and I talk of him as the 
realisation of Aristotle's magnificent man." 

" They are a magnificent pair," said the Rector. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HOLMWOOD. 



Daisy's visit to the Ridleys was followed by a 
thoroughly enjoyable fortnight at Holmwood, where 
she found herself readily accepted almost as a 
member of the family. There, at all events, if she 
had not George Ronald wholly and entirely to 
herself, she saw quite as much of him as the most 
exigeante mistress could require. There were long 
rambles in the woods, teeming as they were with all 
the luxuriance of the early spring flowers. The 
birds were singing their love-songs, the lambs were 
sporting in the fields, and all nature seemed to be 
smiling upon the young couple. 

At other times George gave her riding lessons 
upon a quiet old pad of the Squire's, and the girl 
soon made rapid progress in the art, though it was 
not till the second week of their stay that she ven- 
tured to trust herself outside the park gates. 

There was, it may readily be imagined, no want 
of topics of conversation between the pair, who prob- 
ably talked neither much less nor much more non- 
sense than other young people under similar circum- 
stances. They built perhaps fewer castles in the air 
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than some young lovers are in the habit of doing, 
owing to the circumstance that the art of castle- 
building appertains rather to those whose worldly 
means are never likely to permit them to substan- 
tiate their dreams. Where the poor man builds the 
castle in the air, the rich makes solid plans for the 
future. 

Again and again Ronald made Daisy repeat the 
story of Ingram and M'Gregor on the night of the 
fire. It never seemed to weary him to listen to the 
praises of his friends from those sweet lips. 

" But you would have done just the same yourself, 
dear, I am sure," suggested Daisy. 

" No, darling, I should not. I would have liked 
to, but it is not in my nature. I hope that I should 
have made an attempt of some sort to save those 
little fellows, but I simply could not have sat with 
death hanging over my head, quietly talking on, as 
Ingram did. How words and thoughts came to him 
in those long minutes I have no conception. Prob- 
ably I might have made some wild attempt to find 
a way through the fire. But I doubt if any other 
man in England would have done the one thing that 
Ingram did, — the one right thing, as it turned out. 
I talked it over with Jack Treherne the other night, 
and we both came to the same conclusion. To rush 
into danger because you think you can save a life at 
some risk to your own is one thing, but to sit there 
with the feeling that you have all those lives depend- 
ing on your perfect calmness is quite another." 

" Don't you think that the power comes with the 
occasion ? " 

"Not that sort of power, I fear, to men of my 
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mould. Brute courage, to a certain extent, may 
come, I grant you. But that is the courage to act, 
and not the courage to wait." 

" I suppose that is why you are so fond of Mr 
Ingram, George ? Of course I am fond of him too, 
now. A thing Hke that makes one fond of a man, 
and I must always think of him as a hero. But you 
have always lately seemed to be so much drawn 
to him, even more than to that dear honest Mr 
McGregor." 

"I'll tell Tom your opinion of him," said Ronald, 
laughing ; " but I don't think that I am really much 
more drawn to the one than the other : I love them 
both dearly. But there is something about Ingram 
that is so absolutely unlike any one that I have ever 
met. He is an enthusiast, and he shows his enthu- 
siasm not by talk, but by real hard work, and work 
on lines that, I am sure, were not originally tasteful 
to him. The whole world in a way lay at his feet. 
He might have been the first man at the Bar, or in 
the Church, or in anything else he took up. And 
there he is, working with one hand to keep a home 
for his mother and sisters, and with the other to 
help the world at large." 

" What a lot more you know about him than I 
do," murmured Daisy. " I see so little of him now, 
though at one time he used to come in pretty often. 
He has always been very nice to me when we 
have met, but I really have begun to think that he 
regarded women as frivolous creatures, and rather 
beneath his notice." 

" Much more likely that he should regard you as 
above his notice, Miss Daisy," replied Ronald, 

o 
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laughing. " If, instead of being the daughter of 
the President of the College, you had sold flowers 
or oranges in the street, I take it you would not 
have thought yourself below Ingram's notice." 

Bertie's attitude towards their visitor caused in- 
finite amusement to the Squire, Mrs Treheme, 
George Ronald, and possibly to the young lady 
herself. The Squire thus described the progress 
of the acquaintanceship : " On the first day he was 
afraid of her, on the second he was decently civil, 
on the third day firiendly, on the fourth patronising, 
and, by the end of the week, he fagged her dis- 
gracefully." 

"Now what will you bet, George?" said the 
Squire, as on a Monday afternoon the two came 
downstairs together, booted and spurred for a 
longish ride, to look over a place which Ronald 
had some idea of buying — " what will you bet that 
we don't find both our ladies working for that young 
autocrat of a brother of mine ? " 

" Shan't bet ; it's a certainty," replied George. 
" Let us go into the conservatory and ask them." 

It was a lovely April day, and the ladies, who 
had been for a long walk in the morning, were 
sitting in the conservatory working, while Bertie 
was lounging in a deck-chair, reading a book and 
talking to them at intervals. 

** Well, Daisy, is that for Jack or myself? " in- 
quired Ronald, touching the silk tie the girl was 
knitting. 

"Well, as it does so happen, this particular tie 
is not for either of you. I gave you one last week, 
George, and I shall be delighted to knit one for 
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Mr Treherne as soon as I have finished this. But 
this is promised to him." 

The Squire and Ronald exchanged smiles as 
Daisy nodded towards Bertie. 

"You need not try to tempt Jack, Daisy," put 
in Mrs Treherne ; *' I have offered to knit him one 
time after time, but he simply declines to wear 
them." 

" True bill, I am afraid," murmured the Squire. 
" Now, if it was a pair of silk socks, you know, Miss 
Fanshawe ! " 

"Give me the size, and tell me the colour, and 
I will get the silk and go to work at once, Mr 
Treherne; or start them, at any rate, before we 
leave." 

"No, no, I was only laughing. I get quite as 
many pairs as I deserve, and I must not poach on 
George's domain, though it was most kind of you 
to make the offer. Besides, my good lady is hard 
at work upon a pair for me at this very minute." 

" Unfortunately, my dear Jack, they happen to 
be for Bertie. People should not reckon without 
their host, should they, Bertie?" 

" Of course not," and the young gentleman, get- 
ting up from his chair, came to inspect progress. 
" I say, please, don't narrow that too soon, young 
lady. And I wish you two fellows would not come 
in here and disturb our working party. Get away 
both of you ! Your horses have been standing there 
for the last half-hour." 

"Well, I suppose we must be off, George; we 
want to get back to tea. Let me give you one 
parting bit of advice, my dear young lady — don't 
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you let that boy fag you too much," and, nodding 
to Bertie, the Squire walked ofiF. 

" Same advice to you, Mrs Treheme I " and 
George followed his host. 

" Georgey Porgey, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry ; 
When the girls began to play, 
Georgey Porgey ran away," 

sang Bertie in derision. " I say, though, we don*t 
want the girls to play just now, do we? They 
have got to work and be good girls. You didn't 
cry, really, did you, Miss Daisy ? " 

The young lady did not condescend to make any 
reply to the suggestion, merely glancing with a 
smile at Mrs Treherne, who remarked that Bertie 
was quite the most impudent boy in the United 
Kingdom. 

" That's right, go it," retorted the boy. " Always 
go to your sister-in-law when you want your char- 
acter told and your socks knitted. Now, I tell you 
what I will do if you're very good," addressing 
Daisy, " I'll take you out for a drive presently 
in my donkey tandem." 

** Don't you go if you take my advice, Daisy," 
exclaimed Mrs Treherne. " I went out with him 
once, and he upset me." 

" Because you will scream and try to catch hold 
of the reins. It ain't far to fall either. So don't 
you go and be put olBf by Sara, Miss Daisy! You 
come, and I will take no end of care of you.** 

" Bertie's care ! " exclaimed Mrs Treherne, ironi- 
cally. 
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" Do you know, I should really like to go. There 
is no harm in my going, is there ? " and Daisy ap- 
pealed to her hostess, who laughed, and declared 
that she washed her hands of all responsibility, sug- 
gesting, however, the advisability of special clothes 
being donned for the occasion. 

" Oh, then, I should dearly like to come if you 
will take me, Mr Bertie." 

*' Don't call me Mr Bertie, or you shall stay at 
home." 

" I should like to come, Bertie, then," said Daisy, 
submissively. 

"Right you are; we will start in half an hour. 
While you go and get yourself up, I will see about 
Moses and Aaron." 

It was held at Holmwood a rather risky experi- 
ment to go out with Bertie's tandem. He had 
trained the animals himself, or at any rate professed 
to train them, and he declared that their manners 
were perfect. But the Squire's version was that, 
when the wheeler was kicking the leader took the 
opportunity of doing a little grazing on his own 
account; and if the wheeler was not kicking, the 
other kept on turning round to ask why he did 
not begin. 

However, nothing daunted, Daisy ran upstairs 
to put on a short skirt, and about half an hour later 
the expedition got fairly under weigh. The cart 
itself was in the form of a very low dog-cart without 
the back seat. 

** I had a back seat once,", said Bertie, " and put 
a kid to sit there. But Moses did not seem to like 
it; couldn't see who was sitting there, I suppose. 
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But he made up his mind he would see at last, and 
it was quite the best spill we ever did have." 

" Which is Moses ? " inquired Daisy. 

"Leader, of course; partly because Moses was 
leader, you know, and partly because he is so meek, 
and never kicks." 

" I never knew that Aaron kicked either," sug- 
gested the lady. 

" Perhaps your Aaron didn't," admitted Bertie. 
" I expect he did at some time in his life, though. 
Every one does. Anyhow, my Aaron kicks, I can 
promise you. Wait and see ! " 

For the first mile or so the donkeys trotted on 
gaily enough, and they had passed the park gate, 
and were well on the highroad, before Moses turned 
round, apparently to make inquiries as to the reasons 
of Aaron's unusually good behaviour. 

" Hold up, you beast ; right about face there ! " 
exclaimed Bertie, dexterously flicking the animal 
on the nose with his whip. " If a cat may look 
at a king, it does not follow that you or any other 
donkey may stare at a pretty girl. You are rather 
pretty, you know," he added, as he turned to his 
companion, after reducing Moses to order. 

"Thank you, sir, you are very kind. Is there 
anything else I ought to say ? " 

"You need not say much: all you have to do 
is to sit tight. We are coming to a comer, and 
there may be ructions. This is just where I upset 
Sara. Holloa! we are round all right." 

" I am beginning to think that they have basely 
tried to take away your donkeys' characters, Bertie. 
They seem to go very quietly," remarked Daisy» 
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as they accomplished another half mile without 
any further incident. 

" Think they must be ill or something, or perhaps 
they are saving up for a finish," was the encouraging 
response. "Would you like to drive, by the way? 
I forgot to ask you." 

** May I really?" inquired the girl, a little ner- 
vously. " Will it be quite safe ? " 

" Safe enough ; and, besides, you ought to practise 
donkey-driving. You will have to take old George 
in hand some day. Here, catch hold as soon as 
you get across to the other seat," and, standing up 
while Daisy and he changed places, Bertie handed 
her the reins. 

The donkeys seemed to appreciate the change of 
driver, showing their appreciation by breaking into 
a canter, and finally into a gallop. 

"All right, don't be frightened; give them their 
heads, just like you will have to give George his 
some day. It is no pace really. A donkey's gallop 
is not exactly what you would call a thousand miles 
an hour." And Bertie continued to encourage his 
companion, who, feeling rather helpless, had begun 
to doubt whether the art of tandem-driving could 
fairly be reckoned among her accomplishments. 

** By Jove ! though, that is a bit awkward. I 
say, give me the reins." For a herd of cows had 
suddenly appeared round a corner of the road about 
a hundred yards ahead of them. " If we run into 
a cow there'll be the dickens to pay. And the 
beasts are all over the road, too. Here, I am going 
to slow up as much as I can, and turn on the 
grass. Fall as soft as you can, for over we go, — 
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there ! " and, by way of ensuring the softness of 
the fall, Bertie, as -the cart tilted on one side, 
dexterously* shot out his companion on to a toler- 
ably large mud-heap on the grass by the side of 
the road. The cart, after dragging on for a few 
yards on its side, came to a standstill against 
another mud-heap a few yards farther on, at the 
exact moment that the cows, as if satisfied by the 
catastrophe they had occasioned, turned through 
an open gateway into a neighbouring field. The 
donkeys really behaved remarkably well under the 
trying circumstances. Moses, after turning round 
and calmly surveying the situation, fell to work 
grazing ; and even Aaron, after a few vigorous kicks 
at the debris of the cart, concluded that he might 
as well follow his brother's example. 

" Beasts ! " ejaculated Bertie, apostrophising the 
cattle as soon as he had regained his legs. "Are 
you all right there ? " and as a merry peal of 
laughter satisfied him that his late passenger was 
unhurt, he proceeded to extricate the donkeys from 
their harness. 

" Pretty go, isn't it ! " he exclaimed, addressing 
Daisy, who, having picked herself up from her 
mud-heap, had come to watch the operations. 
"But it was nobody's fault; only that silly fool 
of a cowboy's. Look at the young ruffian bolting, 
for his life." 

Sure enough there was the boy, the innocent 
author of the misfortune, vanishing in the distance, 
with the usual intelligence of the half-grown yokel 
when confronted by an emergency in which his 
presence might be of some assistance. 
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" Glad you are not hurt, though," resumed Bertie ; 
and, by way of evincing his thankfulness, he then 
proceeded to tease Daisy till she felt fairly tempted 
to box his ears. " You are not looking quite your 
best, you know, young lady; muddy from head to 
foot." 

" So are you," was the prompt retort. 

" I have not got a great splash of mud on my 
face, anyhow." 

" Have I ? Oh, where ? " ' 

"Right cheek. Lend me your handkerchief for 
a moment." Then, as she handed it to him, he 
held it up to her face, " Now lick ! " 

" You nasty boy ! " exclaimed the girl, hastily 
snatching back her handkerchief, " where is it ? " 
and she rubbed her cheek vigorously. 

" All right, then ! have a dry scrub if you like ; " 
and having watched her for some seconds, "only 
you might as well scrub the proper cheek while 
you are about it. There, that will do." 

" I don't believe there was any mud on my face 
at air," said the girl, after inspecting the hand- 
kerchief. 

"There wasn't any mud," replied Bertie, coolly, 
" but I wanted to see if the other stuff came off. 
I wasn't going to have George taken in by a com- 
plexion that came off. But, upon my honour, I 
believe it is natural after all, and really ratljer pretty. 
Now it's prettier still ! " 

"Do be serious for a minute, can't you?" ex- 
claimed the girl, conscious of her flushed cheeks. 
" First you upset me, and then you tease me." 

" Well, what do you want me to do, then ? Shall 
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I go down on my knees and propose to you ? I 
would if it was not so muddy, and if you would 
promise not to tell George." 

** Oh, do hold your tongue and not talk so much 
nonsense," said Daisy, laughing in spite of herself. 
" What are we to do, Bertie ? " 

"Well, now that you are good-tempered again, 
we will think. Lead the donkeys home and chance 
the cart, or take the cart and chance the donkeys ? " 

" Chance the cart, I should say. That can't run 
away, anyhow." 

" Perhaps not," said Bertie, meditatively ; " and 
perhaps, on the whole, the other things are more 
companionable. But I don't think I much like 
leaving my cart either. Some fellow might play 
the fool with it. Hurrah ! there is some one coming. 
Sus, by the powers ! " 

" Who ? " inquired Daisy, following the direction 
of Bertie's eyes. " Who did you say it was ? " 

** Oh, Parson Hogg ; you remember him. He 
dined with us the other night. He will come in 
useful somehow." 

" Dear me, why, surely it is — ^yes — ^it is Miss 
Fanshawe ! " exclaimed the Parson, taking off his 
hat as he approached this party, consisting as it 
did of one girl, one boy, two donkeys, and an up- 
turned cart. " And Bertie ! Out gipseying ? Eh ! 
No, though, it almost seems to me that you must 
have had some sort of a catastrophe, my dear 
Bertie ? " 

"Well, yes," admitted Bertie; "you see we did 
not exactly start from home with a cart on one 
side and a broken shaft or a pair of semi-detached 
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mokes. And I don't fancy that Miss Fanshawe 
spends all her time in rolling on mud-heaps." 

" Dear me, yes, you are muddy certainly," said 
Hogg, gradually taking in the situation. "What 
is to be done ? What do you propose, Bertie ? " 

"Just done proposing, and might have been 
accepted if you had not come up at the — ^what do 
you call it — the fateful moment. You don't know 
what you have done, Sus. Wrecked the happiness 
of two young lives, and no end of other things," 
and Bertie shook his head solemnly, while Hogg, 
completely mystified, could only stare at the girl 
for information. 

"You must not expect to get anything sensible 
out of Bertie, Mr Hogg," said the girl, laughing; 
"he is in his very worst frame of mind. First of 
all he upset me and made me in this frightful mess, 
and now will do nothing but talk nonsense." 

" It wasn't me, it was the cows, as it happened." 
And then, as a happy thought struck him, Bertie 
turned to Hogg, " If you really want to do some- 
thing useful, while we lead the donkeys you might 
get in between those two shafts, and try to feel like 
Issachar." 

"Issachar?" 

"Yes. She does not know who Issachar was. 
Bad young woman, I am afraid; never read her 
Bible," and Bertie shook his head, 

" I do know who Issachar was," exclaimed Daisy. 
" Issachar was — oh, Bertie, you are really too bad. 
Can't even you keep him in order, Mr Hogg? " 

" I wish I had had the bringing up of him," 
muttered the Parson, vengefuUy. " I think you had 
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better let me escort you to Holmwood, Miss Fan- 
shawe, and leave Bertie and his two friends here. 
He will find them very congenial companions." 

"Is Issachar also among the prophets?" ex- 
claimed Bertie, ironically. " Suppose you stay here 
instead, and I will take Miss Fanshawe home. 
Then you need not feel like Issachar a bit, you 
know. You can be a witch in Macbeth, *when 
shall we three meet again,' and all that sort of thing. 
No, but, I say really, though," — and Bertie waxed 
more serious as Daisy nodded to the Parson by 
way of intimating that she was prepared to assist 
in putting his threat into execution, — "you two 
must not leave me in the lurch. Let us be sensible 
for a moment. Look here, she shall lead Moses, 
and you and I will take turn and turn about with 
Aaron and the cart. Fair play is a jewel." 

Under the circumstances this did appear the most 
feasible plan, and was presently adopted ; not, how- 
ever, without an express stipulation on the Parson's 
part that, if Bertie was guilty of any further im- 
pertinences, he should be left to find his way home, 
cart, animals, and all. 

Making a virtue of necessity, the young gentle- 
man behaved with unusual decorum on the return 
journey, contenting himself by artfiiUy contriving 
that Hogg should take the last stage of drawing 
the cart, and arrive at the Hall door between the 
shafts. 

Long and loud was the applause that greeted 
the party on their arrival. The Squire and Ronald, 
who, having just returned from their ride, had de- 
scried the procession from afar, gave timely warning 
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to Mrs Treherne of their approach, so that all three 
were on the steps ready to receive it. 

** Didn't I warn you, Daisy ? *' exclaimed Mrs 
Treherne. 

" What the dickens have you been up to, Bertie ? " 
inquired Ronald, with some severity, as he surveyed 
the rather dilapidated condition of his fiancee, 

" Finding out two things that may interest you, 
Master George. First, that your young woman 
has got some pluck; and second, that the colour 
is all natural." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE SUMMER TERM. 



A PROPHECY that Tom M'Gregor had long since 
hazarded, that the St Hilary's boat would go head 
of the river, was destined to be realised, though 
hardly in a manner that was entirely satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Starting fourth, Hilary's made their bump on each 
of the first three nights of the races. But then it 
looked a very open question whether they had not 
come to the end of their tether. For two nights 
they rowed home behind Magdalen, after a desperate 
race for the last quarter of a mile, once overlapping, 
and making their shot, only to be washed ofiF, and 
fall away at the finish. 

" None of your wild shooting to-night, young man. 
If we overlap them at all go right into them. Don't 
shoot at all till bow is right up to their stroke, but 
keep on blowing." 

Such were the injunctions given by M'Gregor to 
the coxswain; and that young gentleman, who lit- 
erally trembled in his shoes when the newly-elected 
President of the O.U.B.C. addressed him, promised 
that he would faithfully execute them. 
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But as it happened, at the very moment that the 
two boats overlapped Magdalen broke an oar, and 
this contretemps effectually settled the question of the 
headship of the river for that year. 

'* An awful sell ; beastly hard luck on Magdalen, 
and on us too, if it comes to that. Who cares about 
a bump made like that ? Tom and I would have 
given a lot to have the race rowed over again. 
Bother all accidents, I say." 

So George Ronald addressed himself to Ingram, 
as the latter, meeting him in the quadrangle on the 
morning after the races, stopped to congratulate 
him. 

" He loves to possess beautiful things that bring 
no profit rather than useful things that pay ; a good 
race with no bump rather than a bump caused by an 
accident," replied Ingram, smiling. " But what are 
you going to do with yourself this evening, may I 
ask ? I have hardly set eyes upon you this term. 
Are you inclined for a country walk ? " 

'* Do ? A walk ? Why, yes, it will suit me down 
to the ground, if you really mean in the evening. I 
have promised myself a day's holiday from the river. 
Croquet and tea at the President's, to be sure ; but 
at half-past six I am your man. It will be my last 
walk in the country for ages." 

** So be it then ; half-past six." 

An evil man was he who went by the name of 
Cowley Jim. Taking one thing with another, per- 
haps the most thorough-paced ruffian in the country- 
side, which is saying a good deal ; an evil-speaking 
and evil-living drunken and disorderly blackguard; 
a man of whom his neighbours were apt to say that, 
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provided he had got a shilling to spend, he " weren't 
nowise tic'lar as to how he'd gotten it"; a man 
whose hand was against every man's, as every man's 
hand was against him. There were times when he 
was in good work. There was plenty of good work 
going in Cowley; and it was admitted that this 
great hulking ruffian could do as much in six hours 
as the ordinary man could do in twelve, when he 
had a mind that way. But there had gradually 
grown up a prejudice against employing a man 
who was surly to his employer, bullied his fellow- 
labourers, and polluted the atmosphere of the hay- 
field and the harvest -field with his foul tongue. 
Now and again he got a job at hedging and ditching 
done by piecework, where he could work or idle as 
he pleased, and swear when he pleased, without 
actively offending his neighbours. And, with an 
occasional spell of night -poaching at Bagley, he 
managed to eke out an existence one way and 
another, vindicating his right to be considered as 
one of the lords of the creation by beating his 
slatternly wife or knocking about some weaker 
neighbour. Just now retribution had to a certain 
extent overtaken him. He had sprained his ankle 
badly in a drunken row a week back, and having 
been thrown out of all manner of work thereby, 
was living on shorter commons than usual. He 
was not the sort of man to belong to any benefit 
club, and the parish authorities were chary in the 
way of giving much in relief to a rowdy blackguard 
known to be capable of earning good wages if he 
could keep a civil tongue in his head. And the 
little money that his wife earned by doing a certain 
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amount of washing for some of her wealthier neigh- 
bours, supplemented by three loaves of bread from 
the parish, was hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together where two grown-up people and three 
children had to be fed. 

It might have been that a spell of starvation and 
hard times had rendered Cowley Jim, if not actually 
amiable, at any rate less objectionable than usual ; 
and it was a point in his favour that he was sober 
of necessity rather than of choice. Or, again, he 
might have had the feeling that so long as he was 
incapacitated by his lameness from knocking about 
weaker vessels, it was hardly worth while to pick a 
quarrel with any neighbour. Anyhow, as he sat 
there in his doorway, with the evening sun playing 
on his bare head, there was a something in the 
expression of Jim's face which, if it could hardly be 
said to come under the category of a smile, was less 
like a scowl than usual. And what had provoked 
the expression ? The one thing in the world that 
he really loved, the one thing that claimed the whole 
of the single soft spot in Cowley Jim's hai;dened 
heart, his youngest daughter, a little dot of four, 
who was playing down the road with half-a-dozen 
other mites of her own age, playing away merrily, 
happy though hungry. 

^ Suddenly a change came over the man's face as 
he sat there and watched her. For the first time 
for many a long day that coarse red face grew white 
as a tablecloth, as, uttering an oath too awful to 
repeat, the man made an attempt to spring from 
his chair, wrenching the sprained ankle terribly in 
the effort. Fair play to Jim, beast as he was ! The 

p 
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pain he hardly felt at the moment. He made 
another attempt to rise^ and then fell back in his 
chair panting for want of breathy and hardly able 
to find an oath strong enough to express the sudden 
revulsion of feeling. What had happened was this. 
A hansom cab had suddenly come round the comer 
at full speed, made straight for the little group of 
children, and, while the other mites had managed 
to roll or run to the other side of the road, Jim's 
Polly, stumbling in her hurry, had fallen flat on 
her face almost under the wheels. And then, quick 
as lightning, the shorter and slighter of two men 
walking on the pathway, realising the situation, had 
sprung into the road and snatched up the child at 
the very moment that it seemed as if the wheel 
must have gone over her, and receiving a blow from 
the wheel on his own shoulder, was sent staggering 
into his companion's arms, still retaining hold of 
the child. 

Cowley Jim, shortly recovering himself, shouted 
lustily to his wife, who was hard at work washing at 
the back of the house. 

" Come you here, missus ; do you hear me ? 
Here's our Polly well a-nigh smashed by a blasted 
cab. Do you hear me ? " 

" Well, ain't I got my washing to do ? " exclaimed 
the woman, as she appeared, shaking the soap-suds 
off her arms. " What's come of our Polly ? " 

Jim repeated his remark, epithet and all. 

"Just you go and fetch the child," he added, " and 
fetch the gemman and all. Do you hear me ? " 

"Well a-nigh run over, you says?" and the 
woman prepared to start; "I'll smack her." 
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Smack ! To the vulgar mind the one panacea 
for all infantine disorders and calamities. Is the 
child cross and fretful ? Smack it till it is good. 
Is it laughing too loudly? Smack it till it cries. 
Is it crying? Smack it till it stops. Is it fright- 
ened, or is the mother frightened? Why, then, 
smack it all the more soundly. Draco was an angel 
of mercy compared with a good many mothers of 
the lower orders. 

Mrs Jim of Cowley, a woman with just sufficient 
intelligence to irritate a man and ill-treat a child, 
regularly passed on the beatings administered by 
her husband to her offspring in the diluted form of 
smackings, and Polly, as father's favourite, came in 
for rather more than her fair share. 

"You'd best," grimly observed Jim, on hearing 
the threat; and this observation his wife wisely 
interpreted to imply that she had better reserve the 
projected treat for a more convenient season. 

Meantime something in the nature of an alterca- 
tion had been proceeding in the road. The hansom 
had pulled up a few yards beyond the scene of the 
possible disaster, and a young man jumped out on 
the instant, and, approaching the rescuer of the 
child, addressed him in the rudest manner. 

" What the devil do you mean by that ? " 

The other, who had just put down the child, was 
holding her by one hand, while he rubbed his 
shoulder vigorously with the other. Now he looked 
at the man who had addressed him, and then turned 
to soothe the child without condescending to answer 
the question. 

Not so, however, his companion. 
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** If it comes to that," he exclaimed hotly, " I 
should think that it is rather a question of what 
you were doing, sir. Do you know that you would 
have driven slap over this child if he had not caught 
her ? And then, instead of being grateful or sorry, 
you are simply beastly rude? Are you hurt much, 
Ingram ? " and he turned his back on the man. 

** Oh, I say, you know, I did not see that. I was 
not looking, you know. But it very nearly made 
me swallow my cigar, the jerk did," pleaded the 
culprit, with the grace, perhaps, to be slightly 
ashamed of himself. 

" Well, all I can say is that I wish you had quite 
swallowed it; it might have done you good," was 
the answer — the speaker, who was otherwise en- 
gaged, being employed in rubbing his companion's 
shoulder, clearly signifying that he had no wish to 
prolong the conversation. 

"Oh, come, that's too bad, you know. By the 
way, I did not recognise you for the moment; but 
are you not Ronald of St Hilary's ? " 

. " That is my name," and turning round, Ronald 
looked at his man, wondering if by any chance he 
was going to claim acquaintanceship with him. 

"Well, then, do you know that we elected you 
last night, made you a member of BuUingdon, you 
know. Some of the Johnnies thought you would 
like it. Best club going, you know! Just going 
up there myself" 

"Then, please, don't let me detain you," said 
Ronald, with grim politeness. " And if you don't 
mind when you do get there, you may just take the 
trouble to unelect me, turn me out, or blackball me, 
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or something. I am afraid that I have no qualifica- 
tion of any kind to be a member. If it is a cricket- 
club, I don't play cricket ; if it is a social club, 1 
prefer Vincent's ; and if it is a club where you try 
to run over a child in a hansom and then swear at 
the man who saves its life, why, I am afraid that 
I do not play that game either. So good afternoon, 
and thank you. I am sure that they must be ex- 
pecting you at BuUingdon." 

Clearly seeing that he was not wanted where he 
was, the young gentleman, looking rather small, 
murmured something unintelligible, and rejoined 
his companion in the hansom — the driver, who had 
caught some of the conversation, favouring Ronald 
with a broad grin of approval as he prepared to 
start. 

Ronald himself continued the operation of rubbing 
Ingram's shoulder by way of bringing out the bruise. 

"That is about enough," said Ingram, after a 
minute ; 'Til put something on it when I get home. 
Lucky it's nothing more than a bruise. But, Ronald, 
were you not rather rude to our friend in the 
hansom ? " 

** I meant to be if I wasn't. It is a class of animal 
with which I have no patience. We don't breed 
them like that in Australia, thank goodness I Why 
are you looking at me like that, Ingram ? " 

" Because you turned so very white all of a sudden. 
You have no idea how white your face got. I hope, 
Ronald," he added, with some anxiety, as a tale that 
he had once heard in times past came back to him, 
"that you have not been overdoing it in these races?" 

Just at this moment the arrival of Mrs Cowley 
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Jim, still breathing out threatenings and slaughter, 
though at the same time overflowing with noisy 
gratitude, diverted their attention. 

** My man says as how he'd like to have a 
word with yon gemman as pulled up the child. 
And won't I smack you presently, Miss Polly, 
neither ? " 

**Beat the child?" exclaimed Ingram. "Why? 
Because you don't look after her properly ? " 

"She done it of purpose; and it ain't the first 
time as she has done it by a good many times." 

" That only proves, my good woman, that if the 
child ever does come to harm, you will have a very 
good chance of being tried for manslaughter. Wil- 
ful neglect comes under that head." 

The woman stared at Ingram. For all she knew 
to the contrary he might be a magistrate, for he 
seemed to speak as a man under authority. So she 
changed the subject. 

" My man says as how he'd like to have a word 
with you. He's lame, he is. Yonder he sets." 

" I mislike the woman and her communication," 
murmured Ingram to Ronald. " However, it's all 
on our way. Holloa, my man ! " addressing Jim, 
as he came up to him, " what has gone wrong with 
you ? " 

" There'd a bin summat a d d sight wronger if 

it hadn't been along of you," and the man spoke not 
ungraciously. "That were my kid as you picked 
up. Come to your daddy, Polly," and he kissed the 
child, the one person in the house who was never 
afraid of him, drunk or sober. 

" Well, see you don't teach her to swear, then," 
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said Ingram ; " you may do her more harm than 
that cab could." 

" Be you a parson, guv'nor ?" 
" No, but I object to swearing." 

" You're a ," and with a gulp Jim swallo\yed 

the expletive, " rare good plucked one, anyhow." 

** Oh, that's all right. Tell me about yourself, 
now. Down in the world a bit, eh ? " 

** Been out of work for more nor a week, and food 
is hard to come by. But as you says, that's all 
right, so you says." 
Ingram laughed. 

** Come now, I did not say anything of the sort, 
as it happens. How did you hurt yourself? " 
" Fell down when I were drunk." 
Two things at once struck Ingram, and he felt 
that on the whole he liked the man better than his 
wife. The latter was not a prepossessing individual 
to behold, but he seemed to speak out straight, and 
he did not beg. 

At this stage of the conversation Ronald suddenly 
struck in — 

** When did that child see a bit of butcher's meat 
last ? She looks half starved." 

** Same day as I seed a bit myself," was the 
answer; "and that were one day last week, weren't 
it, missus ? " 

The woman nodded; whereupon, without an in- 
stant's delay, Ronald pulled a sovereign out of his 
pocket. 

" Here, for goodness' sake, woman, take it," he 
said, thrusting it into her hand ; " I simply can't 
stand that child's face. Off you go to the butcher's 
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shop — I saw one not a hundred yards back — and 
buy a steak, or chops, or something, whatever will 
cook quickest, and bread and things." 

The woman hesitated for a moment. It was 
seldom that a whole sovereign found its way into 
that house, and her lord and master might have 
other plans for disposing of it — or at least a part of 
it. Receiving, not a little to her surprise, a nod 
of assent from him, she sped away on her errand. 

Ingram shook his head and smiled. But Cowley 
Jim was beginning to experience quite a novel sen- 
sation. In his time he had fought a bit, cadged a 
bit, and thieved a bit. Now and again he had met 
a man he liked, much more commonly men he cor- 
dially disliked. But he could never recall the time 
when he had met a pair of men quite like these, — 
like either the one who first saved his Polly, not 
without some personal risk, and then pulled him, 
Cowley Jim, up for swearing, or the other, who put 
his hand into his pocket and pulled out a sovereign 
without asking any inconvenient questions. The 
relieving officer always asked questions, and, for the 
matter of that, so did the parson, and the parson's 
wife, and the district visitor. They one and all 
asked scores of questions, and seasoned their dona- 
tions some with lamentations, and some with un- 
palatable advice. But this man saw that Polly was 
hungry, and without any more ado sent out for 
bread and meat. 

"Young man's pretty free with his suv'rin," he 
remarked, addressing Ingram as his original friend ; 
" Fll be d d if he aren't." 

"So you are with your oaths, my friend. Hold 
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your tongue man, if you can't speak without swear- 
ing. And now, let me look at that ankle," and 
almost before Cowley Jim knew where he was, In- 
gram was on the floor undoing the rough bandages. 
It was Ronald's turn to smile now, amused as he 
was partly by Ingram's sudden action, and still more 
by the look of amazement which overspread Cowley 
Jim's countenance as he passively submitted to the 
operation. 

" Tied up much too tight, of course ! " exclaimed 
the amateur doctor. " Clean rag and plenty of cold 
water." And hurriedly tearing his own handkerchief 
into strips — "Here, Ronald, dip those into cold 
water, will you. There's a pump handy there. 
Thanks. Now just run across the street to that 
bootmaker's over there and bring me the biggest 
list shoe he has, there's a good fellow. Oh, you've 
come back, have you ? " to the woman, who had 
just entered, laden with various treasures. " Now 
you do what I tell you, mind. Sprinkle those rags 
with cold water once at least in every two hours, 
and don't meddle with it otherwise till ^I come 
again." 

**Well, I'm " 

" Hold your tongue, man, will you ? Nothing to 
swear about. Oh, here you are, Ronald; that is 
first class, couldn't be better. Now, are you easier, 
my man ? No swearing, mind." 

Poor Cowley Jim ! He had been so accustomed 
to express his feelings, whether of joy, sorrow, 
triumph, or pain, in one and the same way all his 
life, that it was not easy to change that way all in 
a moment. But some words came at last. 
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" You are a good un," he said, in a hoarse voice ; 
" and he's another. His name is Ronald, as I heard 
you call un. But what's yours? We don't have 
many such as you down these parts, — a parson and 
a doctor and a gemman all in one." 

" I am not a parson, as I told you before ; and 
my name is — no, I shan't tell you what my name 
is. We will see about that some other day, per- 
haps, when your language is improved. All you 
have got to do is to answer my questions. What 
do you call yourself? " 

"They calls me Cowley Jim up in these parts? " 
was the submissive answer. 

"That will do. Well then, Cowley Jim, what 
is your trade when you are at work ? " 

" A bit of all sorts." 

"That generally means no sorts: I guessed as 
much. Men who drink and swear often find work 
hard to come by. Now the question is, whether 
you will do some work, while you are laid by, if I 
get you some that you can do ? " 

"I'd work my fingers to the bone for you." 

" That is quite unnecessary, thank you. I don't 
want you to work for me at all, but for yourself 
and — Polly. Now will you try? Supposing that 
I was to bring you a tool or two, and a bit of wood, 
and give you a lesson in carving, what would you 
say to that ? " 

" Same as I said now, that you're a main good 



un. 



" Ah, that is better," said Ingram, heartily. " We 
can do with main. Very well, that is a bargain, 
mind. I will come up and give you a lesson to- 
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morrow. You might do something by-and-by in 
the way of carving stick tops. You have whittled 
many a stick when you were a lad, I have no doubt, 
and cut many a good holly stick out of the hedge 
in your time too. There is good money to be 
made in the evenings over that job. Cut a stick 
like that and make something of the nob while it 
is soft," and he carelessly put his stick into Jim's 
hand. 

" Where did you come by that 'ere, guv'nor ? " 
inquired Jim, as he handed it back. " I minds as 
I seen un before. I lost just such another as I cut 
out of Bagley, not many months ago." 

** Oh yes, of course you did," said Ingram, sharply, 
much to Ronald's amazement. ** Some time in 
January, about half-past six in the evening, down 
on the Kennington Road." 

The tell-tale colour that mounted to the man's 
face at once betrayed that the shot had gone home. 
For a moment or two there was a dead silence, and 
then a hoarse voice asked, ** Who told you ? " 

" Well," answered Ingram, quietly, " nobody, told 
me, but I happened to be there myself, and might 
have been there a good deal longer than I was if 
you and your amiable companion had had your own 
way. Is that your bit of all sorts ? " 

For quite a minute Cowley Jim made no attempt 
of any kind to answer the question. Then he 
turned abruptly to Ronald — 

'* Was you there too ? " 

Ronald shook his head, and it was left to Ingram 
to relieve the awkwardness of the situation. 

** Look here, my man, we won't rake up old 
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Stories. We will suppose that you and I met on 
the Kennington Road, and you made me a present 
of this stick because you took a fancy to me. In 
future I'm going to teach you how to make a better 
use of these sticks, and of your tongue at the same 
time ; and we will hope to put some colour into 
Polly's cheeks. And now, Ronald, we must get on. 
Good night, Jim," and he held out his hand. 

The beast was fairly tamed at last. 

" I'd liever he had smashed me altogether," 
muttered Jim, as he took the hand offered to him, 
" same as our Polly would have been smashed if it 
hadn't been along of you. It were the worst job 
as ever I took on, and I ain't a-going to say as I 
ain't took on some bad uns neither. Good night, 
mister; it ain't for such a one as me to say God 
bless yer, but I counts as He will, both on yer." 

" A quaint sort of benediction, Ingram," observed 
Ronald, as the pair continued their walk, followed 
till they were out of sight by the hungry eyes of 
Cowley Jim. 

" Perhaps it will pass muster where more polished 
prayers go unheard," was the answer. 

"And why would you not tell the fellow your 
name ? " 

" Why should I ? " replied Ingram, sharply. 
"Why, pray, would not George Ronald join the 
Bullingdon Club and wear those pretty colours ? " 

" Because he didn't like the company, having 
seen a specimen of it, I suppose." 

"Any more than I, having heard a specimen, 
should like my name to be in the company it was 
likely to find itself in there. Ronald," he added, 
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earnestly, ** the language of the lower orders in this 
district, and many other districts, is a disgrace to 
a civilised country. I can do with a man who 
swears a clean and hearty swear on occasion, but 
I have more hopes for the confirmed drunkard than 
for your filthy and foul-mouthed swearer." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



ILLNESS. 



Ten days after this walk to Cowley Ingram was 
confined to his bed. He had been ailing for several 
days, suffering from loss of appetite, fits of sleep- 
lessness, and general languor. But your amateur 
doctor, however skilful in diagnosing the petty dis- 
eases of others, and however ready to suggest reme- 
dies for them, is, generally speaking, the last person 
in the world to agitate himself about his own health. 
And this particular amateur was no exception to the 
rule, but went about his ordinary and extraordinary 
vocatiops much as usual, lecturing and taking pupils 
in the morning, walking out to Cowley and other 
places in the afternoons, and working in some form 
or other till close on midnight. But there came a 
morning when, after a more than usually bad night, 
he found himself so much exhausted and disinclined 
to get up that he stayed in bed, and later on sent for 

a doctor. 

" What is the matter with Mr Ingram ? " inquired 
McGregor, waylaying the doctor at the porter's 
lodge. 

" Matter ! oh, plenty the matter, thank you," re- 
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plied the doctor, rubbing his hands in his satisfac- 
tion at having embarked on so interesting a case, 
** only typhoid, that's all ; quite a typical case, thank 
you.'* 

** Wonder what the devil he is thanking me for? " 
muttered Tom to himself. Doctors were a class of 
people with whom he had little dealing, so he could 
not be expected to enter into their feelings. 

"Likely to be a long job ? " he inquired aloud. 

"Well, yes, three weeks or more, I should say. 
He must have had it on him for days, from what he 
tells me. The question is, where and how he caught 
it. No bad smells about in the College, are there ? 
Nothing wrong with the drains, or anything of that 
sort ? " 

" How the deuce should I know ; I'm not a sani- 
tary inspector. But if it is a case of smells, there are 
plenty of them about Oxford, and Ingram is not very 
particular where he goes." 

** Ah, foolish, I daresay, very foolish ; in fact, 
reckless. Now I don't know exactly what your 
name is." 

" M'Gregor," said Tom, wondering what was 
coming. 

** Well, Mr McGregor, let me caution you for your 
own sake what to do if you ever get a whiff of a 
nasty smell. Spit, my dear sir, spit. Many a good 
life has been saved by spitting." 

" Pheugh ! " exclaimed McGregor, as he bethought 
himself of some experiences in a third-class smoking- 
carriage; "may be wholesome, but sounds nasty. 
But tell me more about Ingram, will you ? Is it a 
bad case ? " 
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" Bad case, eh ? Well, let us call it a typical case. 
Most cases of typhoid are baddish cases in their way. 
There may be complications. It is always more or 
less of a toss up which way they go. He wants good 
nursing, and, later on, good feeding — ^that is, if he 
gets over the fever stage. I should not like to say 
yet which way it will go. Interesting case — ^very! 
I have told them that I will send in a nurse in the 
course of the day, and given his scout instruction 
what to do meantime. Good morning, Mr M'Gregor. 
Don't forget what I said about spitting." 

" Beast ! " ejaculated Tom, as, not a little dis- 
turbed in his mind, he watched the disappearing 
figure of the doctor — "vulgar beast too; but they 
say he is clever." 

Four days later Ingram was delirious. 

" Touch and go," was now the doctor's comment. 
** If he pulls through the next two days he may get 
over it, if he is not too weak, that is." 

" Feeling very sick at heart, M'Gregor, who had 
as usual watched for the doctor's visit, strode out of 
the porter's lodge without looking where he was 
going, and collided violently with a big labouring 
man who was standing on the pavement. 

"Very sorry," he exclaimed. 

" Right you are, guv'nor," was the answer ; " how's 
him ? " 

" Him ? " 

" I see you a-talking to that doctor fellow, didn't 
I now, and in course you knows. I asked yon fat 
chap in there, but he aren't no good. He allers says 
the same, speaks like a parrit he do. No better, he 
says ; but I counted as you might tell a chap." 
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The man's evident anxiety impressed Tom a good 
deal more than his roughness of manner. There 
could be no doubt that ** him " meant Ingram, and 
Tom was curious to know how the two men had 
forgathered. 

** Well, I am afraid I can't give you much news, 
my man. There is not much news to give: he 
is no better yet. But how do you come to know 
Mr Ingram ? Where do you hail from, and where 
did you meet him ? " 

** You asks too many questions, guv'nor, and wants 
to know too riiuch. But there, I ain't a-going to 
tell no lies about it. Where did I meet him, you 
says. Well, I run up agin him one night on the 
Kennington Road — there ! Not as I know'd him 
then. I only knowed him a week or two back. But 
he is a main good un, as saved our Polly and all, 
and give me work, and taught me things himself, 
and got me work besides, and strapped up my ankle 
and all." 

Much of this was Greek to Tom, but he had 
grasped the main point of the situation, and seemed 
to know as well as if he had been told in so many 
words that the great goddess chance had in some 
way brought first Ingram and now himself face to 
face, in broad daylight, with one of his Kennington 
Road acquaintances. Which of the pair was it ? 

" I say, my friend," he asked, smiling as he spoke, 
**did you happen to run up against anything else 
that night, and did you get wet at all ? " 

** Well, I'm " and the man pulled himself up 

short ; " were that your fist as I run up agen ? " 
Tom nodded. " By the powers, so it were then, 

Q 
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and a main hard fist and all. Give us your hand, 
guv'nor; it were the best blow as ever you struck 
in your life, and I don't bear no malice neither. 
Not as I wouldn't have gone for you if you hadn't 
knocked me that silly that I hardly knew where I 
were till I found myself in the water. But I got 
what I wanted, and you may do it again, for all I 
care, if you will only say as he's better." 

Tom laughed as he shook the man's hand heartily. 

** I wish I could tell you that, my good fellow, 
with all my heart. But look here, where do you 
live ? And what's wrong with you ? I see you have 
got a bit of a limp on you." 

" Well, I lives up at Cowley, and I comes down 
arter my work to find how he is. I gets a lift of 
the tram now and again, but I'd walk miles if it 
comes to that. I knowed as he were ill, and I told 
my missus so last time as he were up our way, and 
she up and says, ' Now, don't you worrit.' But I 
did worrit all the same. And so when he don't 
come again same as he said he would, down I comes ; 
and* down I comes night arter night, and yon fat 
chap allers says the same — * No better,' he says, — 
and so I made bold to ask you." 

Before the pair parted, with much mutual good 
feeling, Tom had written down Cowley Jim's ad- 
dress, and good-naturedly undertaken to inform him 
daily of the patient's progress. Going on to King 
Edward Street he found Fairbank waiting for him 
in his room, anxious for reasons of his own to have 
some tidings of Ingram. 

"You know, Tom," said the latter, after a few 
minutes' conversation, " I am very sorry for Ingram 
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and all that, for from what I have heard of him he 
must be a very good fellow, and we all owe him one 
over that statue business down at your place; but 
you will admit that it is a bit rough on other people, 
to say nothing of myself, that our whole boat should 
be absolutely thrown out of gear because one of your 
Dons is ill. Here is George Ronald not half the 
fellow he was; goes about with his head hanging 
down, hardly opens his mouth, and rows — well, rows 
as if he was a galley-slave and the whole thing a 
confounded bore. And last night, if you please, 
he kept us all waiting at the barge for an hour, and 
said that he could not come sooner, as he waited to 
hear the doctor's report. Some of the fellows did 
not half like it, I can tell you ; and if it had been 
any one else but old George there would have been 
a pretty kettle of fish. You see we have got these 
three Cambridge fellows up to row, and had the 
makings of a fairish crew. But if one fellow does 
not seem to care about the game it upsets the whole 
crew. I told George that if anything went wrong 
with Ingram he was quite welcome to take anyhalf- 
dozen of our Dons in exchange, and offered to chuck 
the Head in and all. But he didn't seem to cotton 
to it a bit." 

In vain Tom argued that Ingram was something 
more than a mere Don, and, apart from being a 
person in authority, was a strong personal friend of 
Ronald. Having a grievance, Fairbank was inclined 
to nurse it, and was therefore in that state of mind 
where a man is least likely to listen to reason. 

*' I will tell you what it is, old Tom," he said — " I 
will admit that a Don is a fellow-creature, and that 
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now and again you find a decent specimen among 
them, but I do not see that they are the sort of 
people that one ought to fall violently in love with, 
or that the whole comfort of eight other men is to 
be sacrificed solely because your dearly beloved Don 
falls ill. Dash it all, Tom, you know there are eight 
of us, and we all thought that George liked us a bit, 
and now he seems to be seriously thinking of putting 
us in the cart altogether. What do you think he 
said to me the other day, when I said something to 
him afterwards about having kept us all waiting ? " 

'' Well, what ? " 

" That we had better look out for some one else, as 
he certainly should not row at Henley if Ingram did 
not get better. And that simply meant that the 
Grand Challenge and everything else might go to 
blazes as far as he was concerned." 

Tom could not help smiling at the earnest tone 
in which the rowing enthusiast spoke, as if the fate 
of the empire might be imperilled if Leander was 
not properly represented at the forthcoming regatta ; 
and even while he undertook the task of attempting 
to reason George Ronald into a better frame of mind, 
he found himself gravely wondering whether in these 
modern days recreation had not rather become the 
end than a means to the exercise of our faculties. 
It was only a few days back since the man who was 
now lying at death's door had, in his serio-comic 
manner, suggested that a special exception must be 
made in favour of the President of the O.U.B.C. 
in the matter of "being serious and labouring for 
the sake of amusement." 

" I am afraid that the words * silly and utterly 
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childish ' will have to be expurgated from the Oxford 
edition of Aristotle, or at any rate from the edition 
issued to the toilers at the oar. If you could put 
the old gentleman down in the middle of one . of 
these so-called seats of classical learning, a modern 
university, he would feel like one of the sleepers of 
Ephesus and ask to be put to bed again. Or per- 
haps he would fall back on his own theory, and 
take some credit to himself for having prophesied 
that the undergraduate was not sufficiently advanced 
in years or intellect to appreciate the beauties of 
moral philosophy." 

And thereupon Tom had declared that he wished 
with all his heart that Aristotle had either never 
been born at all, or had impressed his views on the 
subject of the fitting age to study philosophy more 
thoroughly upon the masters of the Oxford schools. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



DELIRIUM. 



" Worse ? Not worse, Tom ? That fellow said he 

could not be worse unless " and George Ronald 

bit his lip. It was a sentence that he could not 
finish. 

" So they say, George," said Tom McGregor, 
sadly. " Do you know, by the way, that I had a 
word with the nurse, and she has got an idea in her 
head that if you were to go and sit by him for a bit 
it might make him quieter. She says that he was 
raving about you for a whole hour at a time last 
night, and there is just the off-chance that if he saw 
you it might stop him." 

" Sit with him ? Til sit with him all day and all 
night if that will do any good. Sit with him when ? " 

" About nine or ten at night. Night is his worst 
time; has been so all along. He was lying quite 
quiet when I looked at him this afternoon. It is 
at night that he is so awfully restless, and the nurse 
says that if he could get one night's sleep, it might 
make all the difference. I like that woman ; she has 
some feeling. The doctor I loathe ; he is a vulgar 
unfeeling beast." 
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At the time settled by the nurse Ronald made his 
way to Ingram's sitting-room, and by the lady's re- 
quest waited there to see which way matters were 
likely to go that night. If there was any hope of 
Ingram going to sleep, it was better, the nurse 
thought, that he should not run the risk of being 
excited by the presence of a third party ; but if, on 
the other hand, as on the previous night, he kept 
calling out for George, it was just possible that 
the latter's presence might soothe him. About ten 
o'clock, when Ronald had begun to hope that his 
services would not be required, the nurse softly 
opened the bedroom door and beckoned to him. 

" He has begun to moan for you again as he did 
last night before he got so excited, so if you will take 
my place for a time, we will see if by any chance 
your presence has a soothing effect on him, poor 
fellow. I will shut the door so that there may be 
no chance of a chill, but I shall be in call in the 
sitting-room if you want me. Please sit where he 
can see you if he gets excited." 

Ronald followed the nurse's injunctions, and for 
a few minutes nothing was heard in the room but 
the ticking of a little clock on the dressing-table and 
the rapid breathing of the patient. Then, just as 
he seemed to be least expecting it, George heard the 
sound of Ingram's voice, talking so quietly and 
naturally that for the moment it seemed almost 
impossible to realise that he was not in his sober 
senses. 

" Such a man will surrender wealth to enrich his 
friend : for while his friend gets the money he gets 
what is noble ; so he takes the greater good for him- 
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self. His conduct will be the same with regard to 
honours and offices : he \vill give up all to his friend: 
for this he deems most noble and praiseworthy. 
Such a man, then, is not unreasonably considered 
good, as he chooses what is noble in preference to 
everything else. But, again, it is possible to give up 
to your friend an opportunity for action ; and it may 
be nobler to cause your friend to do a deed than to 
do it yourself." And now the listener started as he 
heard the sound of his own name. " All to George ? 
And for me what ? Work, work, work ! Bury the 
love in work ! Those who are blessed and self-suf- 
ficient have no need of friends." A long pause, and 
then a ring of triumph in the speaker's voice. " He 
will give up all to his friend — Daisy, love, and all. 
I keep nothing ; only the shadow, only the recollec- 
tion. You have it all, George — Daisy, love, and all." 
And as George, infinitely perplexed, but greatly pity- 
ing, gently replaced the bed-clothes, which had so 
fallen back as to leave the sick man's chest partly 
exposed, a feverish hand suddenly clasped his own, 
and a plaintive voice addressed him: "George, 
George, don't look at me like that! It was the 
false steward that stole his master's daughter. But 
I, I could not help it. I only loved her. I could 
not help it, you know it yourself. Who could see 
her without loving her ? I tell you, George, I loved 
her, oh, so dearly! long before you ever saw me. 
You do not believe me, George Ronald. But who 
was I to tell her ? Oh, how does that run ? Open 
in his hate and in his love. For it is cowardly to 
dissemble. But was it cowardly ? When an event 
happens that cannot be helped, he is the last man 
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in the world to cry out or beg for help. Bury it, 
bury it deep, I tell you, in work, in work; bury it 
in work. But oh, it is there still. Why cannot I 
bury it, George ? I try, I try so hard." 

Presently the tortured thoughts wandered back. 
" You are wrong. Bursar, wrong again. I tell you 
that Ronald is as innocent as you or I are. We 
must get him b^ck at any cost. He must come 
back to Daisy. I will not have her made unhappy 
and crossed in her love, and I know she loves him. 
I, my dear Dean, to come between those two ! I, 
Charles Ingram ! Work, man, work, I tell you ; 
bury it all in work : but give them, those two, their 
heart's desire. Gently with that line, Jim ; you are 
cutting it too deep, I tell you. You must not bury 
it in the heart of the wood, as I buried my love. 
A magnificent man, Tom, a magnificent man ! And 
shall we be less magnificent ? Let us give him and 
her the best we have, and let them never dream at 
what cost we give it," and with a smile resting on 
his face, in another minute Charles Ingram was 
sleeping the sleep of a tired child. f 

Vainly, as he sat there, still holding the sleeper's 
hand in his, fearful lest the relaxation of the grasp 
might awaken the other, George Ronald tried to col- 
lect his own thoughts. All the events of the past 
year seemed to be surging up in his brain together. 
The discovery that Ingram's love had crossed his 
own came upon him in the light of a sudden shock. 
He felt like a drowning man, gasping for air, for 
movement, for anything that would relieve the ten- 
sion of the brain. It was with a feeling of infinite 
relief that he noticed, after more than half an hour, 
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that the grasp of Ingram's hand was relaxing. In 
another moment he was free. Gently rising from 
his seat, he opened the door softly and beckoned to 
the nurse to come, and then, when he had taken two 
steps into the sitting-room, a sudden fit of dizziness 
overtook him, — the nurse and everything in the 
room seemed to be swimming round him, and, 
blindly staggering to the nearest chair, George 
Ronald lay there in a prolonged fainting fit. For- 
tunately the nurse was equal to the emergency. 
Satisfying herself by a hasty glance that Ingram was 
at last sleeping j)eacefully, she closed the door of the 
bedroom and at once occupied herself with her new 
patient. Water was close at hand in the scout's 
den, and she had in her own pocket a bottle of 
strong smelling-salts. 

" Are you better ? " she asked, as Ronald after a 
long time showed signs of returning consciousness ; 
" well, now, I want you to get flat on your back on 
the floor, and, please, to lie there quite quietly for 
a few minutes, while I go and look at my other 
patient." 

Ronald passively obeyed her, and lay perfectly 
still until she came back to him. 

"He is sleeping beautifully," she said, "and I 
have great hopes that our experiment has succeeded. 
Now I want you to drink this," and she handed him 
a strong dose of sal volatile. " That is right," as he 
drained the glass. " And now, if you feel that you 
can move, rest on that sofa for a minute or two, and 
then I want to have a word with you." 

Gradually Ronald felt the power of thought com- 
ing back to him, and with it the desire for action. 
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" I think I can get back to my own rooms now, 
nurse, thank you." • 

'' Not till you have told me one or two things, 
please," and there was a quiet insistence in the 
nurse's voice which seemed to warn the patient 
that she did not mean to let him go until she had 
had her say. 

" You are Mr Ronald, Mr George Ronald, are you 
not ? " I know that, you see," she said, smiling, 
" because Mr Ronald is the person that the poor 
fellow talks so much to me about. And, as it hap- 
pens, I know besides that Mr George Ronald is a 
very precious person to a very dear friend of mine. 
Do you understand ? " 

There was a startled look in George's eyes for a 
moment, but the next words reassured him. 

** Daisy Fanshawe is very dear to me. I nursed 
her mother in her last illness, and everything that 
concerns the child must concern me, and the persons 
who interest her most must interest me. And so you 
must not think me impertinent if I ask you for a few 
questions, will you ? " ' 

" You won't tell her ? " he said eagerly ; " you will 
promise me that ? " 

** Conditionally I will, perhaps. But you will 
have to give me a promise in return. That we will 
come to later. I want to find out first why you were 
taken like this. Are you at all subject to these faint- 
ing fits ? When did you have one before ? " 

Satisfied in his own mind that he had been 
the sole recipient of Ingram's secret, and much re- 
lieved by the conviction, George gave the required 
information. 
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" Not for a long time ; never since I came to Eng- 
land. I have faiated before several times, but not 
for two years at least." 

" Well, come, that is better. But still," and she 
thought for a moment, " I do not like to hear of a 
strong young man like yourself fainting at all. I 
know that the atmosphere of a sick-room is trying 
to many people, but I tell you plainly that I do not 
like that fainting. Still, Mr Ronald, on considera- 
tion of your having done a great deal of good, vital 
good, perhaps, to my patient there, I will promise 
to say nothing about your own performances to- 
night if you promise me one thing I ask." 

"And that is?" 

"That you will go and see a doctor, a good 
doctor, without any delay. A man like yourself 
ought not to faint, and I should like you to have a 
doctor's opinion about it. A stitch in time saves 
nine, Mr Ronald, but it is that stitch in time that 
you young men will never put in. Now, will you 
promise me this ? " 

And Ronald felt that under the circumstances he 
had no alternative, and so gave the promise. Come 
what would, Daisy must not be unnecessarily 
frightened. 

" That is right, and thank you, Mr Ronald. Now, 
are you quite sure that you are fit to find your own 
way to your rooms ? " • 

Standing up, and finding that he was feeling more 
like himself, Ronald avowed that he was perfectly fit 
to take care of himself across the quadrangle, and 
after shaking hands with the nurse, and taking one 
last long look at Ingram's sleeping figure, shortly 
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found himself in his own rooms. There he threw 
himself into a chair, and leaning Jji^ck in it, with his 
hand upon his forehead, remained wrapt in silent 
thought, as he sought in vain for some solution of 
the difficulties that seemed suddenly to have beset 
his path. Presently the sound of clocks striking 
midnight from various quarters roused him. 

**This won't do at all," he exclaimed, starting up, 
and his eye fell upon a long disused article that was 
lying on his mantelpiece. ** Perhaps that will clear 
my brain, and what does it matter after all ? " he 
muttered; and in another minute, contrary to all 
rules and regulations, Ronald of St Hilary's, in the 
matter of training the most conscientious man in the 
Leander boat, had lighted a pipe and was smoking 
steadily. Presently this seemed to produce the de- 
sired effect. Knocking out the ashes into the empty 
fireplace, he went up to his writing-table, scribbled 
off a telegram, and then, pulling out some sheets of 
foolscap paper, wrote on steadily for three or four 
hours. Several times he stopped and though!, con- 
sidering a phrase that he had just put dowfij and 
making frequent corrections and additions. Finally 
he made a fresh copy altogether, read it and re-read 
it to himself, and, as if satisfied with the result, 
ended by locking up the draft and the fresh copy 
of what he had written in his writing-case. He 
then got up, and walking across his room lay down 
on the sofa, meaning to take a short nap before 
going through the exertion of undressing and going 
to bed ; and there, thoroughly exhausted in mind 
and body, he fell into a profound slumber. On he 
slept, unconscious of the flight of time, until a hand 
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pressing on his shoulder awoke him, when, opening 
his eyes, he looked up to find Tom McGregor stand- 
ing over and regarding him with an expression of 
deep concern. 

"Holloa, Tom! how did you get here? Where 
vam I, by the way? And" — as he woke more 
thoroughly — "what news of Ingram?" 

"Much better; much refreshed by the sleep you 
gave him. He awoke quite sensible, took some 
food, and went off to sleep again. But, George, 
yourself, my dear old boy ? What is the meaning of 
it all ? What have you been doing to yourself? " 

" Doing ! " replied Ronald, getting up and rubbing 
his eyes, "why, sleeping, I suppose. I must have 
fallen asleep on my sofa. I only meant to take a 
nap. But how on earth did you come here, Tom ? 
What is the time, and why did Joe never call 
me?" 

"Joe had more sense, fortunately. He came in 
and looked at you, and saw that you were £sLgged 
out, and waited, like a sensible fellow, till I came 
into College, and then told me. But, George, what 
is the matter with you? You look such a wreck, 
old man ; you look as if you had seen a ghost." 

"Perhaps I have," answered Ronald, wearily; 
" the ghost of a dead and buried past. But please, 
Tom, don't bully me. Don't ask me any more 
questions now: I don't feel up to answering any- 
thing. You won't bully me, Tom, will you ? " 

" Bully you, my dear old fellow ! " exclaimed Tom, 
far too much concerned at Ronald's evident dejec- 
tion to be annoyed by the rather unlooked-for 
suggestion, "not for the world. Don't you bother 
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to talk. Go and have a tub and a change, while I 
go and bustle up your fellow and get some breakfast 
for you. It is close on ten o'clock now." 

** Oh, I say, Tom," shouted Ronald after him, as 
he turned to leave the room, " have that wire sent off 
for me, will you ? And mind you come back : I have 
a whole heap of things to say to you." 

But when the time came — when, that is, George 
Ronald, having had a bath and a change of 
clothes, sat down and made a pretence of eating 
breakfast — the whole heap of things had resolved 
itself into one very simple request : Would Tom just 
for that one day take his place in the Leander eight, 
and explain to Fairbank that he had been called to 
London on business that would admit of no delay ? 

" I ought to have gone before, as a matter of fact," 
he said, " but I have put it off and ofif. And now — 
well, I must go to-day, really. And you will make 
it all right with Fairbank for me ? " 

" Well, yes ; if you must go, you must," assented 
Tom, while he scanned his friend's face rather 
anxiously. " I will row this evening for you, of 
course, and make it right with Fairbank. But for 
goodness' sake, George, don't you go and tire your- 
self to bits in London. One at a time is about 
enough, and I can't have you cracking up like 
Ingram. You don't look fit to row in any case 
to-day, and perhaps, if you will only take things 
quietly, the run to London will do you good. But 
I give you fair warning, my good fellow, that if you 
don't look better to-morrow than you do to-day, I 
shall get that young woman over the way to have a 
serious talk with you." 
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" I sincerely hope that you will do nothings 
Tom," exclaimed Ronald, with some irritation in 
his manner. ** I wish you would leave me alone.'* 
And then, as he saw that the other was looking at 
him in some surprise, he hastily apologised. "What 
an ungrateful beast I am ! Dear old Tom, you must 
forgive me: I am all out of tune this morning. 
There, I will be quite good and take things quietly 
in town, and come back like a giant refreshed with 
wine. And, I say, how glad I am about Ingram." 

It was better, Tom thought, to change the sub- 
ject of the conversation. That Ronald was in some 
way or other upset, or, as he had himself expressed 
it, " out of tune," was a self-evident fact ; and to a 
man in this condition comments upon his looks, and 
inquiries into the causes of his disorder, in no way 
tend to mitigate the malady. So they talked first 
about Ingram, and then about indifferent subjects, 
in the few minutes that elapsed before the scout 
came to report that Ronald's hansom was at the 
lodge. 

The one question that Ronald took the trouble to 
ask his scout when, on his return from London, he 
found the man laying out his table for supper, bore 
upon the latest accounts of Ingram ; and the answer 
being entirely satisfactory, he ate his supper and 
went to bed early, as if with the virtuous resolution 
of making up some of his arrears of sleep. But 
after vainly courting sleep for an hour or two he got 
up again, and, lighting a candle, wrote a long letter, 
which he only finished at two in the morning. If, 
however, later on in the day M'Gregor was not 
entirely satisfied with his looks, the good news of 
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Ingram's continued improvement brought a cheerful 
expression to his face. 

** Only a bit tired, Tom, and a bit worried," 
was the answer that he made to an inquiry as to 
how he was feeling. ** I shall be all right in a 
couple of days, so, for goodness' sake, don't fuss, 
there is a good fellow." 

Still feeling a little uneasy in his mind, Tom 
took an early opportunity of questioning Fairbank 
as to how Ronald was comporting himself in the 
boat. 

*' Well, if you ask me, I won't say that I have 
not seen old George row better. But there is not 
much to find fault with, and he does not keep us 
waiting, or any nonsense of that sort, now that 
he has got your precious Don off his mind. It 
don't suit a man who has got all his work cut 
out for him at Henley to be too sentimental, Tom. 
I never was taken much that way myself; but 
when a fellow is engaged to the prettiest girl in 
Oxford, we must let him sigh now and again 
when he is going away from her for a spell. 
Old George has taken to sighing a bit lately." 

** Feeling a bit out of tune still," suggested 
Tom, who, if not wholly relieved by the report, 
could not help admitting to himself that perhaps 
it might have been worse. 

"Well, he keeps time, at any rate," replied 
Fairbank, laughing; **and so we will let him off 
the tune at present, and hope that will follow." 

If Daisy had fancied that in the last few days 
of his stay at Oxford her lover had been either 
slightly distrait or perhaps constrained in his 

R 
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manner, she was inclined to attribate the change 
to the anxiety that she knew he had been feeling 
about Ingram. And if she felt a little disappoint- 
ment when he received the news that she might 
not be able to go and see him row at Henley 
with more complacency than she had anticipated, 
she had no cause for being dissatisfied with the 
warmth of his leave-taking when he came to see 
her on the morning of the day on which the 
crew were going to start for Henley. 

" Then you will forgive me if I can't manage it, 
George, dear, and not be too much disappointed?" 

" Forgive my Daisy," he said, folding her in his 
strong arms ; ** forgive her for what ? For her 
sweet love, and all the dear things that she has 
said to me? If I am disappointed — ^well, I must 
grin and bear it. But I would wish that my Daisy 
herself might never be disappointed, but that she 
might have both now and always everything and 
all things that may please her." 

" You must not spoil your Daisy, darling," whis- 
pered the girl; "it would never do if everything 
in life went too smoothly with her." 

" Perhaps not," — and he smiled as he looked at 
the trusting face that was nestling on his shoulder, 
— *'and yet I wish it could be so, and that I 
could take all your troubles if they come on to 
myself. Anyhow, I suppose I may say that I 
love you better than life itself," and, kissing her 
fondly, he left her. 

The last quarter of an hour before he started 
was devoted to Ingram, who was fast approaching 
the stage of convalescence. 
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"Well, good-bye, dear George," said the latter, 
as George's scout appeared at the door with the 
information that everything was on the hansom, 
and that only fifteen minutes were wanting to the 
time when the train started. " I wish you all 
manner of luck at Henley, though, by the way, 
I don't know exactly what to wish you luck in. 
I seem to have lost count of all those things." 

"Wish that the crooked paths may be made 
straight and the rough ways smooth. No, I 
mean, wish that the steering may be all right 
and the best men win. I think I am rhapsodis- 
ing like yourself, Ingram. Good-bye, my dear 
fellow ; mind that you take care of yourself for 
my sake and — everybody's sake." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



HENLEY REGATTA. 



It was the third day of the Henley Regatta, and 
real good Henley weather, a bit too hot, perhaps, 
for the men who were rowing — some of the crews 
had felt it so at least; but it can surely never be 
said to be too hot for the Henley-going crowd of 
spectators. Coming as it did, too, after a wet and 
cold 'Varsity match, it was the pleasantest of 
changes. Two out of the three days at Lord's the 
male sex had described as "simply beastly," "im- 
possible to sit anywhere except inside the pavilion, 
and then one saw nothing because the fools outside 
would be always shoving up their silly umbrellas or 
changing their places." And on the part of the other 
sex, all the pretty dresses and smart sunshades had 
been conspicuous by their absence. It is downright 
cruelty to the fair spectators to condemn them to 
sit on hard seats, huddled up in mackintoshes or fur 
cloaks, for weary spells of three or four hours, and 
then pretend to be enjoying themselves in weather 
which makes even the umpires hump their shoulders 
higher than usual, on the off-chance of hearing a 
deep field say " Damn " when he sits down in the mud 
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at the very instant when he had hoped to secure 
that high catch. But now all the smart dresses 
have come out to do honour to the glorious weather 
at Henley; the garden and the barges are dotted 
with gay sunshades, and not a cloud is to be seen 
in the horizon. It is a vision of fair women watch- 
ing the doughty deeds of brave men, their brothers 
or their cousins, or those who cherish hopes of one 
day claiming a nearer and dearer title. 

Two of these heroes are standing on the steps 
of the Red Lion Inn discussing a point of some 
interest. 

** You scratch ? What nonsense, Swainson. You 
will simply do nothing of the kind." 

It is George Ronald speaking in his old cheery 
and confident manner. 

His companion, a tall Cantab, a deadly foe though 
a warm friend at Putney last Easter, now a sworn 
ally as well as warm friend still, inasmuch as they 
are rowing in the Leander eight together, still looks 
dissatisfied. 

** Look here, my dear fellow," he urges, **it was 
only for a lark that Tom Sayers and myself ever 
entered at all, only to carry out that compact, you 
know. And who on earth would have supposed 
that those London Johnnies would have run into 
the bank, and those Thames idiots catch crabs just 
on purpose to shove us into the final? You and 
Fairbank are there on your merits, of course, and 
you know just as well as I do that, if we started all 
square, you would simply row right round us. But 
you'll have those Diamonds as well as the Grand 
Challenge inside you, and upon my honour, George, 
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you are a bit overdoing it. Nine races in three blaz- 
ing hot days is a bit too much for any man," and the 
speaker looked rather anxiously at his companion. 

Truth to say, George Ronald was not looking well 
by any means. His face was drawn, there were sus- 
piciously dark lines under his eyes ; he seemed hag- 
gard and careworn. His messmates had remarked 
that he was silent and out of spirits, that he had 
lost his healthy appetite, and that he was not even 
rowing in practice with his usual dash and brilliancy. 
Perhaps he was stale after being in training, with 
only brief intervals, ever since February, or perhaps 
he was a bit overtrained on the present occasion. 
Anyhow there was a general consensus of opinion 
that George Ronald was not up to the mark. 

Of course not one of his Leander comrades knew 
anything of the agony of that hour spent by Ingram's 
bedside, or of the sleepless nights that followed. 
One day, to be sure, in the week before they left 
Oxford, they had had to find a substitute for George, 
when Tom M'Gregor, always a good man at a pinch, 
had Volunteered to take his place. Very urgent 
and pressing business had called George away to 
London, and having come back absolutely fagged 
out, in defiance of all training rules and regulations 
he had sat up to any hour of the night writing 
letters. 

Some men dated his decadence from that visit to 
London, and there was even a suggestion made that 
his money affairs might not be quite so prosperous 
as they had hitherto been supposed to be. No one 
ever did know where George's money came from 
exactly, and all that he had ever said about it was 
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that most of it was invested in Australia. It might 
be that things in Australia were getting a bit shaky. 

But when this was hinted at to Tom McGregor, 
he at once negatived the suggestion. 

**No fear," he said; "the fellow is as rich as 
Croesus. I don't believe, from what Treherne told 
me, that George has one penny less than twenty 
thousand a-year, and that don't vanish in a moment. 
Of course he has just bought a place in Cheshire, 
but that is a mere drop in the ocean," and as a sort 
of diminutive rider to this statement, on the very 
next day Ronald had issued invitations, not merely 
to the Leander crew, but to some twenty or thirty 
other men besides, to dine with him at the Metro- 
pole in the week after the Henley Regatta. 

** I am going abroad for a spell," he said, "and I 
want you fellows to come and give me a shove off." 

The point at issue now was a very trivial matter. 
There were five Oxford men rowing in the Leander 
boat, and three Cantabs. The original idea had 
been to man the boat entirely from Oxford, but 
sundry and good reasons had prevented this idea 
from being carried into effect. In the first place 
McGregor had declined to row, and he was a very 
important item in the composition of a crew. Then 
several College crews had entered for the Grand 
Challenge and other events, and that fact deprived 
Leander of the services of several good oarsmen 
who might otherwise have found places in the boat. 
And so it ended in three Cambridge men rowing at 
at seven, four, and two respectively, and with Ronald 
and Fairbank at six and five, and a B.N.C. man, 
incomparably the best stroke of the day over a short 
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course, Leander formed a tolerably powerful com- 
bination. Ronald and Fairbank had entered under 
the title of Leander for the Goblets, and then Seven 
and Four, in a spirit of sporting rivalry, had thrown 
down the gauntlet to them as representing Third 
Trinity. 

And a good deal of chaff and badinage had passed 
between the two pairs as to whether six plus five 
or seven plus four made the more perfect eleven. 
The training had begun at Oxford, and the crew 
had then moved on to Henley; and in both places 
there had been many a friendly dust-up between 
the rival pairs, with the invariable result that 
Ronald and his partner proved a bit too fast for 
the others. 

As things had fallen out, the two pairs found 
themselves left in to compete for the final heat ; 
and now the Cantabs, thinking that the hard 
racing and the hot weather combined had rather 
found out George Ronald, had chivalrously made 
up their minds to scratch and indulge him with a 
row over. There was no doubt but that Ronald 
had been pulling himself to pieces in the trial 
heats. Throwing off the lethargy which had 
seemed to overtake him more than once during 
the practice, when it had come to racing he had 
simply rowed for all that he was worth ; and 
according to Fairbank, no mean judge in such 
matters, had done about as much work as any 
other two men in the boat. In addition to the 
Grand Challenge and Goblets, he had entered for 
the Diamonds; and as the entries for every event 
were more numerous than usual, he had rowed in 
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three races on each of the preceding days. If 
three out of this sum total of six had been com- 
paratively easy victories, three — one, that is, in 
each event — had only been won after a severe 
struggle. The Eton boys had hustled up Leander 
to the bitter end in the Grand Challenge, only 
being beaten at the finish by a short half length. 
George had had a stiff tussle with a man who 
hailed from the North in the semi-final heat for 
the Diamonds, and Fairbank and himself had only 
struggled home from a good pair of Londoners 
after a hammer ^ and - tongs race all the way. In 
act, as Fairbank had admitted, it was only 
Ronald's superb watermanship that pulled them 
through at the finish. A good man in an eight 
where somebody else does the steering, Ronald 
was a doubly good man in any boat where the 
steering was done by himself. But to resume his 
conversation. 

'* It's just like you to say so, my dear boy," 
replied Ronald ; ** but I don't believe that over 
the whole course there's a length in it either way. 
And it's just like you and Tom Sayers to offer us 
a row over ; but I know Fairbank wouldn't like 
it, and I shouldn't like it, so there ! By Jove ! " 
he added, while his face lightened up for the 
moment, ** it would be fun if it came to that 
length at the finish. Wouldn't we have a rare 
good race of it ? It would be like those Londoners 
over again, only I shouldn't be half so keen to 
win, you know. I should like you fellows to have 
something to carry back to Cambridge on your 
own account, you know, and you could bring them 
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up to town and let us have a second christening 
of them. To be sure, though, they will be there 
in any case. Let the best men win, say I ; and I 
hope it will be you, though I suppose we shall do 
our level best to stop you. Holloa ! here comes 
Tom Sayers." 

The individual thus distinguished, who at this 
moment joined the pair, had certainly not been 
favoured by nature in the way of looks, and suf- 
ficiently resembled the imaginary portraits of the 
famous pugilist to merit the name that had been 
bestowed upon him. A nose which, though it had 
never been so treated, certainly looked as if it 
had been knocked out of shape, deep -set eyes, a 
broadish mouth, and a square chin were service- 
able articles in their way no doubt, but distinctly 
not beautiful. There was no question about one 
point, that if the prototype had been a mighty 
man of valour in the prize-ring, the antitype was 
a most valuable oarsman in the centre of a boat, 
and pulled something and above to spare beyond 
the thirteen stone and few odd pounds which his 
massive proportions entitled him to scale. 

** Had it out with Swainson, George, old man ? " 
he exclaimed as he came up to them. 

" George won't have it at any price," answered 
Swainson, taking the words out of George's mouth. 

** Never supposed he would ; most obstinate 
beggar I ever knew is George Ronald. Aren't 
you now, George ? " and linking his arm aflfec- 
tionately in Ronald's as he spoke, he tried his 
own powers of persuasion. " Now, look you here, 
George, you are a crusty old creature; but I'm 
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told you have got a soft spot in your heart some- 
where, and I believe it is for me. You think I 
am the most lovely creature in the world, and so 
I am really, only you are the only person with 
any eyes in his head. So you'll just do this to 
oblige me. You'll let us scratch, won't you? 
Who cares for the beastly Goblets after all? But 
I want you to have them — well, just because you 
know it would be a real big thing to score the 
treble event in one day, and we mean winning 
the Grand, don't we ? and then you can just row 
like the devil in those Diamonds with nothing 
more on front of you." 

Ronald seemed to reflect for a moment, not that 
he felt that he could entertain the ofler, made in 
all good faith as it was, but rather seeking for 
some middle course whereby to soften down the 
refusal. 

" You know, Tom, I can't do what you ask, 
really. We might scratch ourselves if it comes to 
that. I know Fairbank would not mind, as he 
half suggested it, and then I suppose you would 
scratch too ? " The Cantab simply nodded. " And 
then we should be putting the committee in a 
hole. And we did want that little race of ours, 
didn't we? Now, would it please you better if I 
scratched for the Diamonds, and then we should 
start all fair, as Swainson calls it? I am not 
particularly keen about the Diamonds, any more 
than you are for the Goblets. What do you say 
to that?" 

*' Why, that I'd punch your head first and the 
Dutchman's afterwards, and then chuck you both 
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into the river," was the prompt reply. " No, no, 
George, I can't have that; I've set my heart on 
seeing you beat that Dutchman, and those other 
things may go to the devil for all I care. Now, 
I will tell you what we will really do. You go 
for old Amsterdam and give him a real good hid- 
ing, and then if you really do feel at all cooked, 
you know, you will promise me to say so, and 
we'll toss up who shall scratch for the Goblets. 
Now that is really fair for all parties, is it not, 
Swainson? In fact, it is a bit in our favour; if 
it came to racing the best pair would win." 

On these lines the knotty point was eventually 
settled. The racing in the earlier part of the day 
was not of a very eventful character. The £ton 
boys making a winning-post of every corner, fairly 
romped home from a College crew, winning the 
Ladies' by three clear lengths. The Thames Row- 
ing Club made a good race with Leander for the 
Grand Challenge for the first mile, and then fell 
astern completely rowed out. The Stewards' Cup 
fell to an Oxford College crew, and the Wyfold's, 
as many times before, to Kingston. And George 
Ronald paddled home apparently the easiest of 
winners from the Dutchman, though men who 
had followed the race from start to finish fancied 
that the victory was not quite so hollow as it 
looked. Then followed a stiff struggle between 
two indifferent crews for the Visitors', which event- 
ually found its way to Ireland, while the Thames 
Cup fell to the Londoners. 

It was six o'clock in the afternoon when Tom 
McGregor, who had come up for that one day 
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only, found himself on the towing-path opposite 
the starting-point in company with Bertie Treherne, 
prepared to run with the final heat of the Goblets. 

** Do you think George will do it ? " inquired Bertie, 
anxiously. Having rowed bow of an Eton eight 
which, in addition to winning the Ladies', had fairly 
extended Leander in a trial heat for the Grand 
Challenge, the young gentleman had had a real 
good Henley as he called it. The one drop that 
was yet needed to fill the cup of gratification to the 
brim was the victory of his beloved George Ronald 
in the last race of the day. 

** Can't say," said M'Gregor, cautiously ; " they are 
a bit better together than the other fellows, but I 
doubt they are stronger. That Tom Sayers is as 
strong as an ox, and Swainson is a good oar too. 
If it comes to a finish, mind, I'd back George. But 
he has done a lot to-day and both of the other days, 
mind you. I only hope he has not overdone it." 

'* He polished off the Dutchman pretty easily," 
argued Bertie ; ** that can't have taken much out of 
him anyhow. Why, he was only paddling for the 
last quarter." 

''That's what you think, is it, young 'un ? " and 
Tom shook his head as he spoke ; ** there was not 
much paddling about it for the first three-quarters 
of the way. It was a case of pull devil, pull baker, 
and let us see who will crack first ; and a pretty good 
toss up who did crack first too, I can tell you. For- 
tunately, as it turned out, it was the Dutchman. 
I almost wish that George had given the fellow his 
head a bit, and trusted to picking him up at the 
finish ; but I suppose he was afraid of letting him 
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get too fax away from him, so that he went for him 
from the start, and kept going for him, and that is 
killing work. It is generally the case of a crawl 
home after a race like that, and when it came to 
crawling George was the neatest crawler. How- 
ever, thank goodness, old Fairbank has got his head 
on his shoulders, and he has promised me that if 
George shows signs of being really and badly cooked 
he will simply stop rowing. You heard, I suppose 
— no, though, I don't suppose you did," — and here 
he lowered his voice so that none of the bystanders 
should have the benefit of the information, — " that 
Tom Sayers and Swainson offered them a row 
over ? " 

** Oh, I say, how awfully nice of them ; did they 
really ? Why didn't George take it ? " 

" Couldn't, you know. You could not have done 
it in George's case. And after all, if it came to 
that, George and Fairbank could have scratched 
themselves. I know Fairbank was quite willing to 
do it, but George would not have it at any price, 
and so — there they are off!" 

For the first three minutes the two boats kept 
almost level, then George and his partner began to 
forge ahead, very slowly at first. In another minute 
or so the boats were almost clear of each other, and, 
as Ronald quickened up, daylight began to appear 
between the two boats; another spurt, and a clear 
boat's length was separating them. 

" Beautifully steered, George," shouted McGregor 
in a stentorian voice, as slowly and gradually the 
Leander pair took the Cantabs' water, and the latter, 
receiving the full benefit of the backwash, lost an- 
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other length and a half. "Won't come to that 
finish," he whispered to the panting Bertie. " Walk 
over ; by Jove ! though, it isn't," he added, " they're 
holding them. Fairly cooked, by Jove! Poor old 
George ! " then quite suddenly, at the very topmost 
pitch of his voice, " Look ahead there ! Oh ! " and 
jumping with a bound into a punt which was moored 
by the river-bank, upsetting two or three of the occu- 
pants in his passage, then struggling blindly on board 
a second punt, McGregor simply hurled himself into 
the river. 

George Ronald, who had hitherto apparently been 
rowing well within himself, had suddenly seemed to 
falter, and after two feeble strokes came to a dead 
stop, and sat helpless with his head leaning over 
his oar, and Fairbank at once ceased rowing. The 
Cambridge pair, encouraged by the yells of their 
supporters, and not knowing that their rivals had 
stopped, had spurted desperately, and almost before 
any one could realise the possibility of disaster, the 
sharp prow of their boat, cutting through the canvas 
of the Leander pair-oar, had literally torn its way 
into George Ronald's body. The latter, who appar- 
ently made a feeble effort to ward off the impending 
blow with his hand, fell back into his partner's arms, 
and for the moment the river-bank spectators thought 
that he had been killed upon the spot. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



RED LION INN. 



How the hour that followed George Ronald's 
accident passed McGregor hardly ever knew. He 
seemed to be moving in a dream — a hideous 
dream, with a sad awakening. He had found 
himself in the water swimming with might and 
main, but how or why he was in the water 
nobody seemed to know. Then he had sat shiver- 
ing on the steam-launch which conveyed himself. 
Jack Treherne, and two or three others of George's 
friends to the landing-place by the bridge; and 
somebody seemed to have noticed that he was 
shivering, and to have thrown a coat over his 
shoulders. He had thought it would spoil the 
coat, and so made some show of resistance; but 
a strong hand held it there, and it did not seem 
to matter much whether the coat got wet through 
or not, and so he had let it stop where it was. 
He might not go into the saloon, he knew, because 
George Ronald was lying there, and they said that 
two doctors were with him. And George was 
either dead or dying! One of the doctors — a 
London doctor, the biggest swell of the day some 
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one said he was — had declared that it was an ab- 
solutely hopeless case, a question only of minutes 
or of hours. But how came the London doctor 
there ? and now that he was there, what did he 
know about George ? What right had he to say 
that George Ronald was dying? Why, it was 
only half an hour ago that George, as he stepped 
into the boat, had said with his own lips that he 
did not feel at all like dying. No; George had 
not said exactly those words. What he had said, 
when some one asked him how he felt, was, " Feel 
like romping in, old chap." Yes ; those were the 
very words that he had used to Tom Sayers, and 
Tom Sayers had laughed, and had seemed quite 
satisfied. 

Just then the launch had stopped, and then 
he had helped to carry something up to George 
Ronald's room and to lay it on George Ronald's 
bed. But it could not have been George Ronald 
himself, because it lay so still and uttered no 
sound, and it was all covered up — all, that is, ex- 
cept the face. Why, yes, though, it was George 
Ronald's face, but it looked so white and ghastly 
and so unlike George. 

Then Fairbank had taken him to his own room 
and made him change and put on dry clothes, 
and after that he awoke to find himself sitting in 
the Leander room with Fairbank, Treherne, and 
some half-dozen others. 

The door opened and some one came in. It 
was the London doctor. ** No hope, I am sorry 
to say ; no hope of any kind whatever," he mur- 
mured in answer to the question that he read in 
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every pair of eyes at once, " and such a fine brave- 
hearted fellow, too. Is Mr M'Gregor here ? " 

Tom stepped forward. 

"Ah, he wants to see you; there is something 
on his mind. But I should like a word or two 
with you first; in any case, you could not go to 
him for five minutes or so, and I won't detain you 
longer. Is there any room, by the way, here ? " 

" Come to my bedroom, if you will," and Fair- 
bank, anticipating the question, led the way to 
his own room. 

" Now, Mr M'Gregor," said the doctor kindly, 
as Fairbank left them alone, "in the first place, 
let me tell you that I am grieved to the heart 
over this sad mishap; but I should like to tell 
you something which, when the shock has passed, 
may be some sort of comfort to you when the 
time comes to think over it all calmly. In any 
case, he could hardly have lived another year." 

"Not lived another year? George!" exclaimed 
M'Gregor, thoroughly awakened now. 

"No," replied the other, shaking his head, "and 
I speak with more or less authority. My name is 

," and he gave the name of one of the first 

physicians of the day, "and he was a patient of 
mine. He came, that is, to consult me one day 
about three weeks ago, and I felt it my duty to 
tell him, at more cost to myself than I care to 
say, that his life was hanging on a thread — a mere 
thread, that might snap at any time. His heart 
was hopelessly diseased, disease of very long stand- 
ing, and he might have dropped down dead in the 
street any day. At any rate, I could not guarantee 
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his life for a year or a day. You can't expect a 
fine young fellow like that to sit still in a chair 
all his life, nor do I say that it would have done 
any good if he had done so. Getting out of the 
chair might have been fatal, for instance. He 
simply made me tell him the whole truth, and I 
could not help myself. I never saw such a brave 
young fellow in my life. He thanked me, and then 
I got him to tell me something about himself. He 
was engaged to be married, he told me. You see, Mr 
M'Gregor, a doctor must be like a father-confessor 
on these occasions, and he said he must think of a 
plan for breaking off the marriage. It would be 
the happier for the young lady in the long-run, he 
felt. In fact, he seemed to think of every one but 
himself. He would take a voyage to Australia and 
perhaps stop there, and I said that the voyage would 
be the very best thing possible. But first he must 
keep an engagement in England, as it would upset 
other people's plans if he did not, and perhaps it 
would be the last chance he should have of seeing 
his old men friends ; and the less, for her own sake, 
that the young lady saw of him the better. Then 
it came out that it was a rowing engagement. Was 
there any chance for him at all if he gave up that 
engagement ? Well, I was fairly in a corner, and 
then he seemed to read in my face that I could 
not conscientiously say * Yes.' I tell you fairly, Mr 
M'Gregor, I would have willingly given up, well, 
shall we say ten years' income, to be able to say 
* Yes ' at that moment. ' Very well, then,' he said, 
while his face brightened up as if I had taken a 
weight off his mind, * then I shall go through with 
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it. It will keep me from thinking.' And then, with 
that death-sentence hanging over his head, he walked 
out of my room with as firm a tread as you or I 
walk with now. I never felt so sorry for any one 
in my life. He promised me to see me again, if 
all went well, before he sailed. And now, Mr 
M*Gregor, one word more. I am a busy man, as 
you may know, too busy to take much interest in 
sporting matters. I don't think I should have given 
two thoughts to Henley Regatta, strange though 
you may think it ; but a patient of mine mentioned 
it this morning, and asked if I did not think it a 
remarkable fact that a young man, a Mr Ronald, 
should be talked of as likely to win three great 
events in the day; he comes from Australia, he 
said, and he asked me if I supposed that this 
weather had less effect on Australians than on 
Englishmen. The name struck me, and I looked 
at my diary, and I saw that it was my interesting 
patient. And then — it was a comparatively free 
morning, every one gone to Henley, perhaps — an 
impulse seized me, and I drove off straight to the 
station, and got here in time to see him win those 
sculls. Then I tried to get to see him, but I aq;i 
afraid that I don't know my way about here very 
well, and I failed, and then you know the rest. 
Now try, my dear sir, when it is all over, to think 
that it is better that he should have been cut off 
like this, on the scenes of his triumph, in the 
amusement he loved best, than to have died a few 
months hence, away from his friends, after an 
agonising period of waiting for death. And, be- 
lieve me," he concluded, taking McGregor's hand. 
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"that I am infinitely grieved for him, for yourself 
and all his friends, and, above all, for that poor 
girl. And now step this way, and I will tell him 
that you are coming." 

And in another minute Tom McGregor found 
himself by George Ronald's bedside alone with 
his dying friend. George was lying there propped 
up by pillows, and a faint smile of welcome came 
over his face as McGregor knelt down by the side 
of the bed. 

** I wanted you badly, dear old Tom," he whis- 
pered faintly, "to do things for me as you have 
always done. There is a letter to Ingram in that 
desk ; take it to him at once, Tom, this very 
night. You must go and tell him and her, you 
know, before they see it in the paper. It is hard 
for you, dear old fellow ; but you will do it for 
me. They will take it best from you. And mind 
that Ingram is to do all I ask him; for my sake 

you must tell him. Wait " and as a spasm of 

pain passed over his face, he stretched out his 
hand for a cordial in a glass by the head of the 
bed. Tom held it to his lips, and he drank 
eagerly. "Thank you, .old fellow. Tom, I have 
made you my heir. There are large slices to 
come out for those two and for others; but there 
will be some left, and you will make it all right 
— I know you will — about the duty and all that. 
I made the will myself that night, you know. I 
felt all wrong, and was not sure what it was, and 
then the doctor told me. He has told you — I 
asked him to — and you must tell Ingram to do 
what I have asked. And, Tom, give my best 
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love to Tom Sayers and Swainson, and tell them 
— drink, please," and then for a moment he lay 
silent. " Give Sayers my watch, Tom, and things 
to Swainson and Fairbank and the rest. Say how 
sorry I am that our race was spoilt ; but they won 
all right, didn't they — they won on the foul? We 
were in their water, so it was a foul all right." 
And either satisfied by the thought that he had 
settled that question, or exhausted by the effort, 
he spoke no more for a few minutes. Tom knelt 
there holding his hand, simply tongue-tied. The 
idea that he was suddenly in the way of becom- 
ing a wealthy man did not appeal to him in any 
form whatsoever. What a quaint thought for a 
dying man that question of the foul was, and yet 
how typical of George ! The rest first, himself 
nowhere ! And about Ingram, what was it exactly 
he was to say to Ingram ? Oh, of course, there 
was a letter, and the letter would explain. And 
to the girl ? 

" Drink, please, Tom." 

He held the glass to Ronald's lips, and the 
faint voice resumed, ''You must go, Tom; you 
must go at once, please. You must see them to- 
night, and tell her that my last thoughts were 
with her. Give her my fondest love, and tell her 
— mind you tell her this — that the hardest thought 
of all to me is that I seem to be leaving her alone. 
But she is not to be alone ; she will find a better * 
mate than me, and when he comes, as he will 
come, she will understand all. Go, Tom, go. Send 
Jack Treherne to me ; you must go, Tom, and take 
the desk, mind." 
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It was an order that he could not disobey. One 
minute he knelt there in silent prayer, then kissing 
the hand that he was holding, with one last linger- 
ing look at the face, which was whiter than the 
pillows round it, slowly and unwillingly Tom left 
the room. 

It was all over before he left the station, so 
Fairbank told him. George Ronald had died in 
Treherne's arms within half an hour from the time 
that McGregor had left him, and now Fairbank 
was bethinking himself what he could do to ease 
the burden — that heavy burden which rests on the 
shoulders of the bearer of ill news — that had fallen 
on Tom. 

'* I know, though," he said to himself as he 
watched the Oxford train steam out of the station, 
and with that he walked off to the telegraph 
station. 

** To the Porter, St Hilary's, Oxford. 

" Sad accident. Mr Ronald killed. Tell the 
President quietly and at once. Expect M'Gregor 
nine thirty. Fairbank, Henley.'' 

Quite unconscious of the relief which Fairbank's 
ready forethought was providing for him, McGregor 
had a thoroughly miserable journey, and was feel- 
ing utterly worn out in mind and body by the 
time that he reached the porter's lodge at St 
Hilary's. There, much to his surprise, he found 
the porter standing outside the gate ready and 
waiting for him, and a glance at the old fellow's 
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face told him that ill news had indeed travelled 
apace. 

" Such a fine young gentleman too, sir 1 Oh, the 
sadness of it ! " 

" How did you hear ? Come inside, John, and 
tell me at once." 

For the moment McGregor felt much more anxious 
than relieved. Had the news come abruptly to the 
girl without any preparation of any kind? Had 
some news-mongering shrill-voiced street boy yelled 
it out in the streets for any one who cared or who 
did not care to hear ? 

But the answer, reassuring him, brought to his 
mind a feeling of ready gratitude to Fairbank. 

" Mr Fairbank telegraphed. I thought to be sure 
you was with him. But he told me to let the 
President know, and I think, sir, that he has told 
Mr Ingram, leastways I saw him go across to Mr 
Ingram's rooms ; and, oh sir, that sweet young 
lady ! " and like the patriarch of old the worthy 
fellow fairly lifted up his voice and wept aloud. 
The College servants, as Ingram had once found 
occasion to remark, one and all had adored George 
Ronald; and the porter, as having in old times 
filled the office of butler at the President's house, 
had a warm corner of his heart especially reserved 
for Miss Daisy. 

" The President is expecting you, sir," he said 
presently ; "he will not go to bed happy till he sees 
you." 

How the phrase seemed to grate on McGregor's 
heart. " Go to bed happy ! " with George Ronald 
lying dead there in the Red Lion Inn at Henley. 
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Now he walked on almost impatiently to the Presi- 
dent's house, rang the bell, and was ushered into 
the President's study. 

** Mr McGregor," said the old man as he rose from 
his chair and held out his hand, ** it is kind of you, 
most kind of you to come, to come to this bereaved 
house. I loved that lad," and he wrung his visitor's 
hand as he spoke, "soon to be my own lad, as if 
he was a son indeed. But there, there, we all of 
us loved him ; the College loved him, and was proud 
of him, and I know you loved him as well as any of 
us. It was like you to come, Mr McGregor; it was 
like his friend to come here to-night to tell us. But 
stay a minute, though, my dear fellow," and he anxi- 
ously scanned McGregor's looks, "you are looking 
very poorly yourself, and now I come to think of it, 
have you had any food, Mr McGregor ? " 

Truth to say, now that he was asked the question, 
Tom remembered that nothing had passed his lips 
since luncheon time, and it was now hard upon ten 
o'clock. He seemed since lunch to have lacked at 
first the time and, later on, the heart to think 
about food. 

" Well, no, sir," he admitted, " I don't suppose 
that I have, but " 

" No buts, please, Mr M'Gregor," said the Presi- 
dent, ringing the bell, " I must really insist on your 
having something at once before you attempt to tell 
me this sad story. Lay out whatever there is in the 
house to eat, in the dining-room, please," addressing 
the servant ; and, turning again to Tom, as the man 
left the room, "one of the most brilliant lights of 
our College has been quenched to-day, and it could 
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ill afford to lose another. So, please, come with me 
this way, Mr McGregor. It is poor talking, as they 
say, between a full man and a fasting — not that my 
own meal was finished very cheerfully, or that our 
talk is likely to be cheerful either, my poor fellow. 
But there, there, we cannot order our own things in 
the way that we would fain have them. Now sit 
down, M'Gregor, and for this once let me have the 
pleasure of waiting on one of my young men." 

And the kind old President bustled about waiting 
on his guest, and refusing to allow him to talk till he 
had finished his food and drunk two full glasses of 
the old College port. 

"Ah, well," he said with a sigh, after listening to 
an account of the accident, and the London doctor's 
tale, **the pain is sharp now, Mr M'Gregor, but in 
the years to come we may look back upon this 
episode and feel that it was better so after all — better 
that our dear one should have been spared the dark 
days that must have come. He will go to his grave 
and leave aching hearts behind, and yet, now that I 
hear the story of that brave unselfish love, I can 
only feel that my dear child was doubly honoured in 
being the object of it. She has gone to her room to 
be alone with her grief to-night, but she asked me 
to tell you that she should like to see you herself to- 
morrow, and to thank you for this last proof of your 
tried friendship to her dear one. I don't think that I 
shall ever have the heart to go near the river again 
after this. And by the way, McGregor, I take it 
from your not rowing at Henley this year that you 
are giving up the river. We shall be losing you, I 
know, but I trust that we shall never lose sight of 
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you altogether. Will you or can you tell me at all 
what your plans are ? " 

'' My plans, sir ! " and for the first time McGregor 
realised that the question was not easy to answer. 
He was George Ronald's heir, a rich man now, but 
plans ? He had no plans whatever. The plans he 
had formed of entering a stockbroker's office had 
been rudely upset. " My plans, sir; why, I am afraid 
that poor George has made me a rich man. It 
ought to have been your daughter's by rights." 

** No, no, Mr McGregor, you would not saddle a 
weak woman with responsibilities too heavy for her 
to bear. Now I know what that dear fellow meant 
when he sounded me the other day as to my views 
on the subject of a girl waking to find herself a great 
heiress. And I told him that I should be sorry to 
think that my daughter would so wake. Take the 
wealth, Mr McGregor, and use it nobly as your dear 
friend would have used it, and take with it the 
best wishes of an old man, who will pray that you 
may have health and happiness to enjoy it. Now 
may we hope to see you here at 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning? " 

Warmly shaking the President's hand, Tom 
hurried to Ingram's rooms, to find the latter 
anxiously expecting him. 

Twice and thrice over Ingram read every word of 
the letter which Tom, after one silent clasp of the 
hand, gave to him. When at last, still holding the 
letter in his hand, he spoke, he seemed to be un- 
conscious of the presence of an auditor. 

'* While contrary circumstances mar and deface 
felicity by introducing pains and often hindering the 
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play of the mind, nevertheless even in these what 
is beautiful shines out, when one bears easily 
many and great misfortunes, not from insensibility 
but from being of a noble and magnanimous 
nature." 

For a moment M*Gregor was more than half 
inclined to think that Ingram had taken sudden 
leave of his senses ; that in the enfeebled state of 
mind and body the sudden shock had been too much 
for him. But now Ingram was speaking to him. 
" Dear old Tom, you will think that I am rhapso- 
dising, but I am not really. I could not help it just 
at the moment. It all seemed to come back to me, 
that talk we had about him over our Aristotle in 
these very rooms not so very long ago. Don't you 
remember, — you must remember, surely, Tom, ask- 
ing me if I doubted what his answer would be if ever 
the question was put to him which way the path of 
duty and honour lay, and I said he would choose the 
highest and noblest way at any cost to himself. I 
know it now better perhaps than you can know. 
There are things that I cannot tell you to-night. But 
I know that the question did come to him in the 
hardest form in which it could be put to any man, 
and oh, his choice ! the noblest and the best and 
the kindest, as I knew it must be. You told me 
yourself once, and he told me, that he thought it 
was so good of, yes, so good of me he said it was, 
to write a letter for him in that statue business, 
you remember. So good of me to write that letter I 
If every word that I ever wrote in my life, — I won 
the Newdigate you know, Tom, and other things, — 
if every word of all that, and every word that I ever 
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wrote that had anything at all great — I don't mean 
great exactly, but anything at all praiseworthy or 
good in it — were weighed side by side with a single 
line of this letter that I hold in my hand, there 
could be no comparison between them. I can't 
show it you yet, I must take it and read it, and 
think over it. But one day, if I live, I will try 
and show it to you, and when I die I should like 
it buried with me." 

"Ingram," said Tom, very earnestly, **he told 
me to tell you that for his sake you would do all 
that that letter tells you to do." 

*' He gives me," was the answer, "what was once 
the dream of my life ; he asks me to take from his 
dear hand the thing that I once most longed for. 
He puts it into my power to ask for what I never 
could have asked, and " 

" And he begs you through me to do it." 

" Do you know what you are asking, are tempting 
me to do, Tom ? " and Ingram looked, half doubt- 
ing, at his companion. 

" I think I have guessed, my dear Ingram, but 
only to-day, only from what our dear George told 
me. I think," after a pause, "that I am right. 
But how was it that in all these months that I have 
known you, such a thought never crossed my mind 
before ? " 

" I am only glad that it was so," answered Ingram, 
gravely ; " but when I saw that she was attracted by 
him, I could not put myself in rivalry with him for 
her sake ; and when I grew to know him, and to love 
him as I did, I never could have been my dear 
George's rival for his own sake." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE WILL. 



One thing that Tom M'Gregor felt himself com- 
pelled to say to Daisy Fanshawe in the course of 
their interview on the following morning for the 
moment fairly startled the girl in the midst of her 
great distress. 

Poor Daisy had nerved herself for this interview, 
and though the tale that M'Gregor had to tell her 
cost her many tears, yet on the whole she bore up 
bravely to the end. 

"Is there anything more, Mr M'Gregor?" she 
asked softly, when he seemed to linger, as if there 
was something still t6 say. 

** Well, yes, there was one thing more that he 
wished me to tell you," and again Tom hesitated 
at a loss for words to convey George Ronald's 
message to the girl on the matter of her life in 
the future. 

" Will you tell me, please ? " 

" Well, he asked me to tell you that the hardest 
thought of all would be to feel that you were living 
a solitary life. It was the one thing of all others 
that he hoped you would not do, that he dreaded 
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your doing, in fact, Miss Fanshawe." And Tom 
looked at her anxiously, hoping that she would 
grasp his meaning. 

" I have my father," she said, looking at him in 
some surprise. 

" I have my father ! '' Back there would come at 
the moment to his mind the thought of the first 
time that he had ever spoken to her, the time when 
he had half proposed to burn the old President's 
effigy. 

" He did not mean that quite, I don't think that 
he was alluding to the President at the time. It 
was another thing that he had in his mind. He said 
that if, if " and again Tom came to a full stop. 

"If what?" 

It had to come now, and he went on speaking 
rapidly and nervously without venturing to raise his 
eyes to her face. 

** That if in time to come any other man came to 
you and spoke to you and wished to take his place — 
must I go on. Miss Fanshawe ? You see what he 
wished, don't you?" 

And this it was that for a moment startled Daisy. 
Could it be possible that this man, coming straight 
to her from George's deathbed, was presuming, was 
daring to propose to take his place ? In the same in- 
stant she dismissed the thought as unworthy of her- 
self and unworthy of the man who stood before her. 

'' No, please don't go on," she said, quietly. And 
she smiled sadly, smiling at the assurance that 
George's last care had been for her, and his last 
thoughts had been for her future happiness. " It 
was like my darling too, like his unselfish heart. 
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And now I have kept you too long, Mr McGregor. 
But," giving him her hand as she spoke, " may I 
just say this? You have sisters of your own, I 
know, but will you try and think of me sometimes 
as another sister, who will always remember that 
you were like a brother to the one she loved best, 
and must always seem like a brother to her? She 
will think of you often, and pray for you that your 
happiness may come in the way that you would like 
best, and she will hope to tell your own wife some 
day how much both he and she treasured your most 
true friendship." 

"A girl whom our dear George loved, as he loved 
you. Miss Fanshawe, must always have a sister's 
place in my heart," was the reply ; and the pressure 
of his hand assured Daisy that the man had accepted 
the relationship. 

On the afternoon of the day on which George 
Ronald, whose body had been brought to Oxford, 
was buried, a small party of his intimate friends met 
by Jack Treherne's request to hear his will read. 
The meeting took place in the St Hilary's Bursary, 
the Bursar himself being Treherne's co-executor. 
The will was in the testator's own handwriting, and 
the many corrections that were found in the draft, 
tied up with it in Ronald's desk, showed that some 
time and trouble had been expended upon it. 

** I, George Henry Ronald, of Brisbane, Australia, 
and of Elmscroft in the county of Cheshire, being 
of sound mind, do hereby make this my Will and 
Testament." 

In the draft it ran ''of sound body and mind," and 
the word " last " was inserted before Will. 
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'* I desire, then, that all my securities in Australia 
should be forthwith realised, and I estimate the 
amount to be something near or approaching the 
sum of 3^600,000." 

Some figures at the back of the draft seemed to 
show that the testator had arrived at this sum after 
long and careful calculation. The securities, when 
realised, produced some seven thousand pounds 
beyond the figure estimated. 

** I hereby will and bequeath to Margaret Fan- 
shawe, the daughter of the President of St Hilary's 
College, Oxford, the capital sum of fifty thousand 
pounds, free from any deduction of any kind what- 
soever. I had wished and intended to leave her far 
more, but I gathered that it would be contrary to her 
father's wishes that I should do so. She had all my 
heart, and so I could have wished her to have all my 
money. Any of my personal effects which she may 
care to have will, I am sure, be at her disposal." 

In the draft ** free of all duty " and " free of all 
estate or legacy duty " had been suggested, and then 
crossed out, and the term ** free from any deduction 
of any kind whatsoever" finally substituted. And 
the testator, having arrived at the conclusion that 
this form of words expressed his wishes most clearly, 
subsequently adhered to it. 

^^ Item. I will and bequeath to Charles Ingram, 
Fellow and Tutor of St Hilary's College, Oxford, 
the capital sum of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, free from any deduction of any kind what- 
soever. And it is my wish that this sum be invested 
by him in such good security or securities as he 
may select, and that he do make use only of the 

T 
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interest produced by such investment, and in no 
way diminish the capital by his own act, but do 
leave it in whatsoever way he may appoint to his 
heirs after him." 

No clause in the will had apparently given the 
testator the same amount of anxiety as the fore- 
going. There was an evident fear in his mind that 
Ingram might in some way or other be tempted to 
divert the capital sum from its original intention, 
which clearly was to provide the legatee with a 
regular and sufficient income during his lifetime. 
There were various emendations and erasures in 
the draft, which showed that the testator had had 
an idea, eventually abandoned, of appointing trustees 
for this fund. 

''Item. To the aforesaid Charles Ingram I wiU 
and bequeath all my property of Elmscroft in the 
county of Cheshire, together with the furniture, im- 
plements, and all the live and dead stock that is in 
or about the place. Perhaps I may not have made 
this sufficiently clear, so I repeat that I wish Ingram 
to have ever3i:hing of mine at Elmscroft. 

" Item. I will and bequeath to the aforesaid Charles 
Ingram, in addition to and wholly separate from the 
above-mentioned sum of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, the further sum often thousand pounds, 
free from any deduction whatsoever, to be applied by 
him in furtherance of any charitable schemes that at 
the time of my death he may have in hand. 

''Item. I will and bequeath to the Reverend Wil- 
liam Irving, Dean of St Hilary's College, the sum 
of five thousand pounds, free from any deduction of 
any kind whatsoever, to be applied by him in any 
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way that he may appoint for the benefit of old ser- 
vants of St Hilary's College. My own idea would 
be to have the sum invested, and the interest of the 
money used as the basis of a pension or superannua- 
tion fund. But the Dean will be sure to do what is 
right, and will use his own discretion. 

'^ Item. I will and bequeath to Richard Holmes, 
Esquire, Bursar of St Hilary's College, Oxford, the 
sum of five hundred pounds, to be employed by him 
in any way that he may think fit in improving or 
decorating either the College Chapel or the quad- 
rangle. But I especially desire that such decora- 
tion may in no way take the form of a memorial to 
myself." 

In the draft the words, "or of placing any new 
figure or statue in the quadrangle," had been 
scratched out, as if the testator felt that a figure 
or statue must almost inevitably be pointed out as 
given by himself. 

*' All the rest of my estate, real or personal, I do 
hereby give, will, and bequeath to Thomas Wilming- 
ton McGregor, of St Hilary's College, Oxford ; and I 
do so knowing that he will make a good use of the 
money, and will carry out my wishes in respect of 
all these legacies being paid free from any deductions 
of any kind whatsoever. 

" I think and believe that I am dying in charity 
with all men. 

*' I appoint John Treherne, Esquire of Holmwood, 
in the county of Cheshire, and Richard Holmes, 
Esquire, Bursar of St Hilary's College, Oxford, 
as my executors, and request that each of them 
do accept the sum of one hundred pounds in 
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order to buy some small token of my regard for 
them." 

The will, which had been made on the night of 
the 27th June, was signed " George Henry Ronald," 
and attested by two of the testator's tradesmen. 

There was one codicil made at a later date, by 
which the sum of ten thousand pounds had been 
left to Bertram Treherne, "not," as the testator 
expressed it, "that I do not know that he will be 
otherwise sufficiently provided for, but rather as a 
proof that I am not unmindful of the kindness that 
has always been shown to me by every member of 
the family." 

" Ah ! " said the Dean sadly, as he found himself 
alone with the Bursar after the rest of the company 
had dispersed. "In so many cases we see the truth 
of the old adage — the evil that men do lives after 
them, but the good is oft interred in their bones, but 
in this poor lad's case " 

" I don't see the analogy," interrupted the Bursar, 
sharply ; " there is no evil gone down to the grave 
with young Ronald. He was the best lad we ever 
had." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



OLD martin's tale. 



I HAVE just come back from my dear Charles 
Ingram's wedding, and shall mark the last two days 
in my diary with white chalk as two of quite the 
most interesting that I have ever spent in my life. 
I am thoroughly glad now that the dear fellow is 
fairly married and done for, though there was a 
time when I fancied that he, like myself, was not a 
marrying man, and even doubted — I have no such 
doubts in my own case, mind — whether any woman 
in the world was quite good enough for him. I 
ought perhaps to tell you first how I came to make 
Charles's acquaintance. Well, I have known him as 
one might say almost usque ab ovo, or at any rate 
from the time that he was a tiny puny little boy at 
school. His mind was never puny, by the way ; he 
would be a fool who would apply such an epithet to 
it. His, from the first day that I knew him, was 
the mind of an embryo scholar and a nature's 
gentleman. He was a boy at Westminster school 
and I was a master there, so that, for a time at 
all events, we stood to each other in the relationship 
of teacher and pupil. Not that I ever really taught 
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Charles Ingram much ; he travelled far too fiist for 
me, and soon escaped out of my clutches. But I 
often tell my old cronies down in the country here, 
as we sit and sip our port-wine together, that I once 
had a hand in educating a Hertford and an Ireland 
scholar, so that I pass among them for an extremely 
clever and well-read man ; and they wonder why I 
never went in for the Headmastership of Harrow, 
but admit that they are glad I did not stand, for the 
simple reason that I am one of the only few parsons 
in the neighbourhood who can play a decent rubber 
of whist. But now where was I ? Oh, I was edu- 
cating Charles Ingram, or perhaps I ought to say 
that he was educating me. For it was an education 
to watch that boy with his spiritual face and his 
keen bright eyes, with his insatiate thirst for know- 
ledge, and the eagerness with which he devoured 
books ; or to hear him at times declaiming at sight 
— for he was an idle young dog often in the way 
of preparing a set lesson, having an intellect that 
rebelled against the idea of being cribbed, cabined, 
and confined — either the Ajax, or the Iliad, or a 
Philippic, or what not ! It was a species of edu- 
cation to watch him on the football field, opposing 
his weak frame to the onslaught of the giants of the 
school, and weeping bitter tears when he was carried 
off the field with a broken leg, — not firom pain as I 
know — he never so much as winced when the limb 
was being set — but from sheer rage and vexation of 
spirit, because he felt that his absence would involve 
the loss of the match for his side, and it was the 
final tie in a competition. Here is the entry made 
in my diary at the time. " Ingram broke his leg in 
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cup tie— match lost by five to four, leading by four 
to three at time of the accident : ought to be a rule 
to meet case of the kind." That broken leg, by the 
way, gave Charles a slight suspicion of a limp as he 
walked ever afterwards. 

Well, I dearly loved Charles as a boy; no other 
boy ever interested me quite so much either before 
or since. Perhaps if I had married and had boys of 
my own ; but there, there ! that is all past and there 
is no need to dig up the dry bones of an old 
story. In due course of time Charles carried off 
all the school prizes, and got a studentship at 
Christ Church. He ought to have gone in for the 
Balliol by rights, so they all said at the time, but he 
absolutely declined to enter. Something had' set 
him against Balliol and he would have none of it. 
** I don't want to be a Balliol scholar,*' he said, " I 
want to beat the Balliol scholars." And so he did. 
Fairly and squarely he beat them in the Hertford 
and then again in the Ireland, Balliol scholars, 
Corpus scholars, and the great Winchester light 
from New College. Not a man among them all 
could hold a candle to him; and I had been the 
king's cup-bearer — no, I don't mean that at all ; 
what I meant to say was that I had in times 
past taught Charles Ingram his " mensa '* and his 
*' dominus." 

The boy was fond of me in his way, and from 
time to time would press me to go and visit him 
at Oxford. I ceased to be a Westminster master 
in the term in which he left. I was offered a 
College living, and I took it. It seemed to me 
that I had seen the very best thing that was likely 
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to come out of Westminster, in my lifetime at all 
events, and that my work there had better come 
to an end. Twice I went up to see Charles at 
Oxford — the first time to hear him read his New- 
digate in the Sheldonian Theatre, the only thing 
it was that those boys there really listened to ; 
and on the second occasion to dine with him 
when he became a Fellow of Hilary's. The Bur- 
sar of Hilary's, Dick Holmes of Trinity, was a 
dear old friend of mine. We had been under- 
graduates together ; and though I played cricket 
and he rowed in the Eight, we had had many a 
good evening when the Claret Club met. 

But now to get back to the wedding. Charles 
had sent me a warm invitation to be present, and 
the Bursar had backed it up with another, pressing 
me to come and stay in College as his guest. And 
then I had a curiosity to see the young lady and 
all, and I went. I had heard a rumour somewhere 
or other, I should say, that the girl had once been 
engaged to some other man; but there — it seemed 
to me quite natural that Charles Ingram should 
cut out any man if he had a mind that way, just 
as he had always cut out other fellows for any 
prize on which he had set his heart, and so I 
thought none the worse of the girl for that. I 
had never heard at the time, though I know now, 
that the other young fellow was dead. 

Up to Oxford, then, I went, and Mary — Mary 
is my housekeeper and my parlour-maid and a few 
other things besides — kindly allowed me to pack 
up, or rather packed up for me, my No. i frock- 
coat. Mary is rather a domestic tyrant in a way. 
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especially in the matter of letting me wear that 
particular frock-coat. I hope that you will excuse 
these details; but I may as well tell you, now 
that I am about it, that I have no less than four 
frock-coats. 

No. 4 I wear in my garden or when parish 
visiting. 

No. 3 is kept for Sundays, clerical meetings, 
lawn-tennis parties, and similar functions. 

No. 2 is donned when I go to stay with the 
Bishop, or entertain " My dear Lord " or other 
distinguished visitors. 

But No. I — well, I have only worn it twice in 
my life, and one of the occasions was for Charles 
Ingram's wedding. I have fancied at times that 
Mary is keeping it for my burial ; but when I 
asked her if this was the case, she only cried and 
said that "it made her feel ever so!" 

Of course I did not wear it in the train. No. 3 
was quite good enough for that. No. i was packed 
up in the softest paper, and I was duly admonished 
to change it after the ceremony and see that it was 
packed with equal care for the return journey. My 
best umbrella, I need hardly say, remained at home. 
I have never been allowed to travel with that for 
fear I might lose it in the train. 

Reaching Oxford at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I got into a tram-car — very convenient, 
no doubt, and economical, but oh, what a desecra- 
tion of holy ground ! and being deposited at the 
lodge of St Hilary's, made my way to the Bursar's 
rooms. There I found the dear old fellow sitting 
with two other men, busily employed in the very 
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last occupation in the world that I should ever 
have expected to see Holmes of Trinity engaged 
in. They had a big bowl of flowers in the middle 
of the table, and were actively engaged in making 
tiny nosegays. 

** Come along, old man," he said, after briefly 
introducing me to his companions; " here are sontie 
scissors, and here is wire — get to work." 

" Get to work at what ? " 

" Making button-holes, of course." 

" But I never made a button-hole in my life ; 
Mary, I mean my parlour-maid, always makes my 
button-holes for me. And besides, what do you want 
these for ? " 

" Oh, we are giving Ingram a farewell dinner. 
It's farewell to his freedom to-morrow, you see ; no 
more cakes and ale. And so we are making button- 
holes and filling vases. There are no women about 
in College, no Mary to dress your table. So turn 
to work and make your own button-hole, and as 
many more as you can." 

Well, I had never done such a thing before, but 
I said I would do my best ; and with the aid of 
scissors and wire I flatter myself that I made quite 
as good button-holes as did Big Holmes or either 
of the other two men in the room. However, they 
too seemed quite satisfied with their performances. 
After we had worked hard for about an hour the 
supply of flowers ran short, — those vases took a lot I 
can promise you. So the Bursar and I sallied forth 
to a florist's shop, some little way beyond Magdalen 
Bridge, and there I had quite a little adventure. 
While we were choosing our flowers and talking 
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to the shopman — a very worthy and civil-spoken 
fellow, by the way — a grey-headed old gentleman 
came into the shop accompanied by a tall girl, whom 
I rightly guessed to be his daughter. The man's 
face seemed familiar to me, but I could not put 
a name to him for the moment. They both smiled 
and nodded at the Bursar, who looked rather like 
a schoolboy caught in the act of buying tobacco or 
some other contraband article. They only stopped 
for a minute, and just as the girl was leaving the 
shop I noticed that she had left a glove on the 
counter. I picked it up and took it to her, and 
then, as she turned and thanked me with a smile, 
I saw her full face for the first time, and at once 
made up my mind that it was the most beautiful 
face that I ever had looked upon. Softly though — 
am I not exaggerating? I will tone down that 
expression " most beautiful," but I am quite in 
my rights in saying that it was far and away 
the sweetest and the most attractive. There was 
something so winning about the smile, the liquid 
depths of those blue eyes were almost unfathom- 
able — pshaw, there is no fool like an old fool ! 
Who am I to talk about a woman's beauty? And 
yet the faint colour that tinted her cheeks carried 
my thoughts back to my own rose-garden. 

''What a lovely creature!" I involuntarily ex- 
claimed; "she is like a Baroness de Rothschild 
rose." 

" Good heavens ! what a simile ! " quoth the 
Bursar. 

** She is a flower of a sort though," he added, 
*' but a daisy, not a rose. Don't you know who it 
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is, my dear fellow? but of course you don't, why 
should you ? What a stupid fool I am ! I ought 
to have introduced you. But you will see her 
to-morrow, you know. It was Ingram's young 
woman, Daisy, that is, Margaret Fanshawe, and 
the man is our Head." 

Of course it was the President of St Hilary's. 
I thought I knew his face. And so that was Charles 
Ingram's fiancee. Well, then, if she was as good 
as her looks, as the saying goes, then in very truth 
the pearl that Charles had discovered might well be 
a pearl beyond all price. But those eyes ? I had 
an idea that some one had once spoken of them as 
"laughing blue eyes." I should not have called 
them that myself. I just mentioned the matter to 
the Bursar. 

" Well, yes," he said, considering a while, " I 
think that would have described them a time back. 
But they have grown more serious in the past two 
years. And no wonder ! " he added with a sigh ; 
and that most unromantic soul, Big Holmes, actu- 
ally looked for the moment sentimental. 

"They are very lovely," I said, and the subject 
dropped. Well, we finished oif our vases and our 
button-holes in no time, and then, after a cup of tea, 
as there were still some of our second supply of 
flowers remaining, we amused ourselves by making, 
each man after his own fancy, a special button-hole 
to present to to-morrow's bridegroom. What he 
did with them all I have not the faintest idea, but I 
shall always maintain that the one I made was the 
prettiest. 

And now for our dinner. It was a very excellent 
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dinner as dinners go, and the wine was something 
beyond and beyond, the choicest that the College 
cellars could supply, and I doubt whether there was 
an indifferent wine in the St Hilary's cellars, at 
least not since Holmes's tenure of the Bursarship. 
He has the most perfect taste in wines of any man 
I know, not even excepting old John-a-Dreams of 
Richmond. We mustered twenty-four in all at the 
table, most of us bachelors, though there were some 
three or four Benedicts present. There were men of 
pretty well all ages, the youngest person in the room 
being a bright-faced boy, who, they told me, had 
been Captain of the Oppidans at Eton, and had 
passed out first in the list for Sandhurst. The 
Dean, of course, was the oldest. How well he wears, 
by the way ; he must be a good ten years older than 
I am, and I am well past mark. If he was the 
oldest, the Bursar was the biggest man present, 
though, upon my honour, a red-headed young fellow 
who sat next to him ran him close. I was inter- 
ested to hear that McGregor, for that was the young 
Colossus' name, was an ex-president of my old Club, 
Vincent's, as well as of the O.U.B.C., and had rowed 
four years at Putney. He was to be Charles's best 
man, Holmes not having merely declined the hon- 
our, but having apparently delegated the office to 
McGregor, as if he thought that a fine figure of a 
man would add weight to the ceremony. ''I'm a 
bit too old for kissing bridesmaids, and that sort of 
thing," he told me ; '* so I just sent the letter on to 
Tom M'Gregor, and told Ingram I had done so." 

In virtue of his years as well as of his high office^ 
the Dean took the chair and proposed Charles's 
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health in a nice little speech, saying that he 
was the bride's second father and the CoUege her 
alma maUr, and that they felt they could entrust her 
future happiness vnth all confidence to his dear 
friend and distinguished colleague, soon, alas! to 
be a colleague no longer ; that he knew that Charles 
Ingram and his bride would adorn their new walks of 
life. I had heard that Charles was a comparatively 
wealthy man now, though I can hardly picture him 
as a countrj' squire. 

Presently Charles got up and thanked us in his 
own charming way for our good wishes, and then, 
when I thought he was going to sit down, he seemed 
to hesitate for a moment and finally to nerve himself 
for a fresh effort, and this is what he said : — 

" I have conveyed to you my most imperfect 
thanks for your kind \vishes for our happiness. And 
yet there are a few more words that I feel con- 
strained to say, and I will ask you of your kindness 
to bear with me a little while if I cannot say them 
as I would. Some of you who are here to-night 
know, and others may not know, that I am standing, 
as it were, in the shoes of a better man than myself, 
and that the happiness which is so soon to be mine, 
we thought of only a short year or two ago as 
belonging to him. But I think there is only one 
other man in the room besides myself, though I see 
many dear friends around me, who has any concep- 
tion of the depth of the gratitude which I owe to my 
dear George Ronald. It is only due, then, to his 
dear memory, due to the interest you have kindly 
taken in me, and due in some measure to myself, 
that you should know something more of the nature 
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of that obligation. He was a man whom all men 
might envy and admire. Nature had showered on 
him her most precious gifts. He had, or at least 
we thought he had, all those good things which we 
wish for our friends in the common talk of life, — 
health, wealth, and happiness — yes, and far more 
than this. The generous heart, the noble impulse, 
the brave loving spirit, the gentle nature, the bril- 
liant intellect, physical strength and beauty, all these 
were his. And the world seemed to smile on him, 
and all things went well with him, and he had won 
his heart's desire, the love of the dear lady whom 
to-morrow I may call my wife. 

** And he had a friend — why should I say a friend ? 
It was hardly possible to know George Ronald and 
not to be or wish to be his friend. But I will say that 
he had among his friends one at least whose every 
wish he studied, whose every desire he forestalled. 

And the friend fell ill, and then But why should 

I speak in the third person ? It was only in my 
delirium that I betrayed myself, only then that my 
dear George learned that my wishes had ever crossed 
his own ; no, no, I will not say my wishes — I had 
put away from my life, as a thing impossible, the 
dream I had once cherished. From me, but for 
my illness, he would never have known that it 
existed. 

** And it was then that there came to him the 
thought, I know, that things might have in the 
times past gone otherwise with my love, if my cir- 
cumstances had ever allowed me to plead it. Then, 
ah then, he formed a resolution worthy of that great 
heart — that heart which only beat for others. You 
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have fancied, you who know anything about it, that 
his generous gift of worldly wealth to me was a 
legacy. A legacy it was in one sense, but it was 
only his sudden death that made it so." Here there 
was for the first time — you could have heard a pin 
drop in the room up to that moment — a general 
movement in the room, men looking at each other 
and at the speaker, wondering what was to follow. 
And Charles made a momentary pause. "But it was 
none the less a free gift made to me in his lifetime. 
He had voluntarily surrendered to me a considerable 
portion of his wealth, and proffered the gift in a 
letter in words that I can only say were worthy of 
George Ronald's heart and George Ronald's brain. 
He felt, so he told me in that dear letter, that things 
might have gone differently with me had my circum- 
stances in life been different, — that a wish never 
uttered might otherwise have been spoken. And 
then he went on to say that there was something in 
his own family history — he had lost his only brother, 
I knew — that warned him that his life might be 
shortened ; that he had lately had reason to suspect 
the state of his own health ; and that now a special- 
ist had confirmed the suspicion, and told him in so 
many words that life was hanging upon a thread; 
that he felt that, sharp as the pain of parting might 
be to one who loved him, it was better that the 
sword should fall at once. He believed that her 
happiness in the future might be more assured in 
that other way ; that it was better that he should be 
misunderstood by her at the time than cause her 
unhappiness later; that he committed her to my 
love, to watch her and tend her for him ; that he 
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knew I would accept the charge from him as the 
most precious that he had to give ; and that he 
should carry with him to his own land the thought 
that he had done something for those he had loved, 
and to his dying day should love best in the world. 
And then you know the rest. He was gone before 
the letter came to my hand — gone, not as he had 
purposed, to self-sought exile and voluntary martyr- 
dom, but cut off like a flower in his prime, to leave 
us only the dear memory of that most perfect and 
most unselfish love. Highly as on all grounds I 
value the precious gift he has left me, she feels and 
I feel that the strongest link in the chain that binds 
us together is the thought that our dear George so 
gave us to each other. I could not have let this 
evening pass without telling you, dear friends, whom 
I see gathered round me, a little of the story of that 
friendship to which I owe my present happiness, yes, 
happiness I may call it. It is happier surely to have 
loved and lost than never to have known him at all, 
and in trouble or trial if they come, recalling the 
memory of that great love we shall be comforted." 

I always knew that Charles Ingram was a brave 
fellow, but, upon my honour, I verily believe that 
the utterance of this confession, or panegyric, or 
whatever you like to call it, was the very bravest 
thing that he ever did in his life. And what it must 
have cost the fellow to stand up there like that be- 
fore us all to say it ! To my ears it sounded 
more like the romance of a fairy tale than a story 
of real life, and nineteenth century life too. What 
a Paladin, what a glorious lad that must have 
been, with his own death - sentence hanging over 

u 
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to come out of Westminster, in my lifetime at all 
events, and that my work there had better come 
to an end. Twice I went up to see Charles at 
Oxford — the first time to hear him read his New- 
digate in the Sheldonian Theatre, the only thing 
it was that those boys there really listened to ; 
and on the second occasion to dine with him 
when he became a Fellow of Hilary's. The Bur- 
sar of Hilary's, Dick Holmes of Trinity, was a 
dear old friend of mine. We had been under- 
graduates together ; and though I played cricket 
and he rowed in the Eight, we had had many a 
good evening when the Claret Club met. 

But now to get back to the wedding. Charles 
had sent me a warm invitation to be present, and 
the Bursar had backed it up with another, pressing 
me to come and stay in College as his guest. And 
then I had a curiosity to see the young lady and 
all, and I went. I had heard a rumour somewhere 
or other, I should say, that the girl had once been 
engaged to some other man; but there — it seemed 
to me quite natural that Charles Ingram should 
cut out any man if he had a mind that way, just 
as he had always cut out other fellows for any 
prize on which he had set his heart, and so I 
thought none the worse of the girl for that. I 
had never heard at the time, though I know now, 
that the other young fellow was dead. 

Up to Oxford, then, I went, and Mary — Mary 
is my housekeeper and my parlour-maid and a few 
other things besides — kindly allowed me to pack 
up, or rather packed up for me, my No. i frock- 
coat. Mary is rather a domestic tyrant in a way. 
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especially in the matter of letting me wear that 
particular frock-coat. I hope that you will excuse 
these details; but I may as well tell you, now 
that I am about it, that I have no less than four 
frock-coats. 

No. 4 I wear in my garden or when parish 
visiting. 

No. 3 is kept for Sundays, clerical meetings, 
lawn-tennis parties, and similar functions. 

No. 2 is donned when I go to stay with the 
Bishop, or entertain " My dear Lord " or other 
distinguished visitors. 

But No. I — well, I have only worn it twice in 
my life, and one of the occasions was for Charles 
Ingram's wedding. I have fancied at times that 
Mary is keeping it for my burial ; but when I 
asked her if this was the case, she only cried and 
said that **it made her feel ever so!" 

Of course I did not wear it in the train. No. 3 
was quite good enough for that. No. i was packed 
up in the softest paper, and I was duly admonished 
to change it after the ceremony and see that it was 
packed with equal care for the return journey. My 
best umbrella, I need hardly say, remained at home. 
I have never been allowed to travel with that for 
fear I might lose it in the train. 

Reaching Oxford at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I got into a tram-car — very convenient, 
no doubt, and economical, but oh, what a desecra- 
tion of holy ground ! and being deposited at the 
lodge of St Hilary's, made my way to the Bursar's 
rooms. There I found the dear old fellow sitting 
with two other men, busily employed in the very 
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last occupation in the world that I should ever 
have expected to see Holmes of Trinity engaged 
in. They had a big bowl of flowers in the middle 
of the table, and were actively engaged in making 
tiny nosegays. 

" Come along, old man," he said, after briefly 
introducing me to his companions; " here are some 
scissors, and here is wire — get to work." 

" Get to work at what ? " 

" Making button-holes, of course." 

" But I never made a button-hole in my life ; 
Mary, I mean my parlour-maid, always makes my 
button-holes for me. And besides, what do you want 
these for ? " 

" Oh, we are giving Ingram a farewell dinoer. 
It's farewell to his freedom to-morrow, you see ; no 
more cakes and ale. And so we are making button- 
holes and filling vases. There are no women about 
in College, no Mary to dress your table. So turn 
to work and make your own button-hole, and as 
many more as you can." 

Well, I had never done such a thing before, but 
I said I would do my best ; and with the aid of 
scissors and wire I flatter myself that I made quite 
as good button-holes as did Big Holmes or either 
of the other two men in the room. However, they 
too seemed quite satisfied with their performances. 
After we had worked hard for about an hour the 
supply of flowers ran short, — those vases took a lot I 
can promise you. So the Bursar and I sallied forth 
to a florist's shop, some little way beyond Magdalen 
Bridge, and there I had quite a little adventure. 
While we were choosing our flowers and talking 
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to the shopman — a very worthy and civil-spoken 
fellow, by the way — a grey-headed old gentleman 
came into the shop accompanied by a tall girl, whom 
I rightly guessed to be his daughter* The man's 
face seemed familiar to me, but I could not put 
a name to him for the moment. They both smiled 
and nodded at the Bursar, who looked rather like 
a schoolboy caught in the act of buying tobacco or 
some other contraband artide. They only stopped 
for a minute, and just as the girl was leaving the 
shop I noticed that she had left a glove on the 
counter. I picked it up and took it to her, and 
then, as she turned and thanked me with a smile, 
I saw her full face for the first time, and at once 
made up my mind that it was the most beautiful 
face that I ever had looked upon. Softly though — 
am I not exaggerating? I will tone down that 
expression "most beautiful," but I am quite in 
my rights in saying that it was far and away 
the sweetest and the most attractive. There vms 
something so winning about the smile, the liquid 
depths of those blue eyes were almost un&thom- 
able — pshaw, there is no fool like an old fool ! 
Who am I to talk about a woman's beauty? And 
yet the faint colour that tinted her cheek^ carried 
my thoughts back to my own rose-garden. 

" What a lovely creature ! " I involuntarily ex- 
claimed; "she is like a Baroness de Rothschild 
rose." 

" Good heavens ! what a simile ! " quoth the 
Bursar. 

" She is a flower of a sort though," he added, 
" but a daisy, not a rose. Don't you know who it 
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is, my dear fellow? but of course you don't, why 
should you ? What a stupid fool I am ! I ought 
to have introduced you. But you will see her 
to-morrow, you know. It was Ingram's young 
woman, Daisy, that is, Margaret Fanshawe, and 
the man is our Head." 

Of course it was the President of St Hilary's. 
I thought I knew his face. And so that was Charles 
Ingram's fiancee. Well, then, if she was as good 
as her looks, as the saying goes, then in very truth 
the pearl that Charles had discovered might well be 
a pearl beyond all price. But those eyes? I had 
an idea that some one had once spoken of them as 
"laughing blue eyes." I should not have called 
them that myself. I just mentioned the matter to 
the Bursar. 

"Well, yes," he said, considering a while, "I 
think that would have described them a time back. 
But they have grown more serious in the past two 
years. And no wonder ! " he added with a sigh ; 
and that most unromantic soul, Big Holmes, actu- 
ally looked for the moment sentimental. 

"They are very lovely," I said, and the subject 
dropped. Well, we finished off our vases and our 
button-holes in no time, and then, after a cup of tea, 
as there were still some of our second supply of 
flowers remaining, we amused ourselves by making, 
each man after his own fancy, a special button-hole 
to present to to-morrow's bridegroom. What he 
did with them all I have not the faintest idea, but I 
shall always maintain that the one I made was the 
prettiest. 

And now for our dinner. It was a very excellent 
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dinner as dinners go, and the wine was something 
beyond and beyond, the choicest that the College 
cellars could supply, and I doubt whether there was 
an indifferent wine in the St Hilary's cellars, at 
least not since Holmes's tenure of the Bursarship. 
He has the most perfect taste in wines of any man 
I know, not even excepting old John-a-Dreams of 
Richmond. We mustered twenty-four in all at the 
table, most of us bachelors, though there were some 
three or four Benedicts present. There were men of 
pretty well all ages, the youngest person in the room 
being a bright-faced boy, who, they told me, had 
been Captain of the Oppidans at Eton, and had 
passed out first in the list for Sandhurst. The 
Dean, of course, was the oldest. How well he wears, 
by the way ; he must be a good ten years older than 
I am, and I am well past mark. If he was the 
oldest, the Bursar was the biggest man present, 
though, upon my honour, a red-headed young fellow 
who sat next to him ran him close. I was inter- 
ested to hear that McGregor, for that was the young 
Colossus' name, was an ex-president of my old Club, 
Vincent's, as well as of the O.U.B.C., and had rowed 
four years at Putney. He was to be Charles's best 
man, Holmes not having merely declined the hon- 
our, but having apparently delegated the office to 
McGregor, as if he thought that a fine figure of a 
man would add weight to the ceremony. " I'm a 
bit too old for kissing bridesmaids, and that sort of 
thing," he told me ; " so I just sent the letter on to 
Tom McGregor, and told Ingram I had done so." 

In virtue of his years as well as of his high office, 
the Dean took the chair and proposed Charles's 
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health in a nice little speech, saying that he 
was the bride's second father and the College her 
alma mater, and that they felt they could entrust her 
future happiness with all confidence to his dear 
friend and distinguished colleague, soon, alas ! to 
be a colleague no longer ; that he knew that Charles 
Ingram and his bride would adorn their new walks of 
life. I had heard that Charles was a comparatively 
wealthy man now, though I can hardly picture him 
as a country squire. 

Presently Charles got up and thanked us in his 
own charming way for our good wishes, and then, 
when I thought he was going to sit down, he seemed 
to hesitate for a moment and finally to nerve himself 
for a fresh effort, and this is what he said : — 

" I have conveyed to you my most imperfect 
thanks for your kind wishes for our happiness. And 
yet there are a few more words that I feel con- 
strained to say, and I will ask you of your kindness 
to bear with me a little while if I cannot say them 
as I would. Some of you who are here to-night 
know, and others may not know, that I am standing, 
as it were, in the shoes of a better man than myself, 
and that the happiness which is so soon to be mine, 
we thought of only a short year or two ago as 
belonging to him. But I think there is only one 
other man in the room besides myself, though I see 
many dear friends around me, who has any concep- 
tion of the depth of the gratitude which I owe to my 
dear George Ronald. It is only due, then, to his 
dear memory, due to the interest you have kindly 
taken in me, and due in some measure to myself, 
that you should know something more of the nature 
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of that obligation. He was a man whom all men 
might envy and admire. Nature had showered on 
him her most precious gifts. He had, or at least 
we thought he had, all those good things which we 
wish for our friends in the common talk of life, — 
health, wealth, and happiness — yes, and far more 
than this. The generous heart, the noble impulse, 
the brave loving spirit, the gentle nature, the bril- 
liant intellect, physical strength and beauty, all these 
were his. And the world seemed to smile on him, 
and all things went well with him, and he had won 
his heart's desire, the love of the dear lady whom 
to-morrow I may call my wife. 

** And he had a friend — why should I say a friend ? 
It was hardly possible to know George Ronald and 
not to be or wish to be his friend. But I will say that 
he had among his friends one at least whose every 
wish he studied, whose every desire he forestalled. 

And the friend fell ill, and then But why should 

I speak in the third person ? It was only in my 
delirium that I betrayed myself, only then that my 
dear George learned that my wishes had ever crossed 
his own ; no, no, I will not say my wishes — I had 
put away from my life, as a thing impossible, the 
dream I had once cherished. From me, but for 
my illness, he would never have known that it 
existed. 

" And it was then that there came to him the 
thought, I know, that things might have in the 
times past gone otherwise with my love, if my cir- 
cumstances had ever allowed me to plead it. Then, 
ah then, he formed a resolution worthy of that great 
heart — that heart which only beat for others. You 
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with one quick glance at Charles, as if to obtain his 
sanction, stooped and kissed the child on the fore- 
head with the words, " Thank you, dear." 

I do not know what any one else felt like at that 
minute. I can only answer for myself that I felt 
like an old fool, as I often do. But what I do know 
is, that though not another word beyond what I 
have mentioned was spoken, there was a sound 
as if every individual man and woman in that 
street drew their breaths hard at one and the same 
moment. 

In another minute the carriage moved on; there 
was just roadway for it to pass, and I take it that 
those grey horses had drawn many and many a 
bride and bridegroom before. For they never 
started when of an instant there rose a tremendous 
cheering, which told me as plain as words could 
speak that Charles Ingram and his wife were in- 
deed a pair whom the people delighted to honour. 

My own attention was distracted for a while by a 
vigorous pull on my sleeve, and I turned to find a 
burly man in a labourer's dress exceedingly anxious 
to address me. 

** Friend of his'n, mate ? " he asked. 

" Well, yes I am," I said. 

" Thought you was. I seed 'un focus you. Well, 
we'll shake hands on that." 

Nothing loth, I gave him my hand, and in another 
second found cause to regret having so done. 

" Dear heart alive, my friend ! " I 'exclaimed, 
almost dancing with pain, " my hand is not made 
of cast iron." 

" P'raps not," he said, grinning all over his face, 
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'* but I felt as if I must grip summat. But look 
you here, you'll do a poor chap a turn I know. 
See this," and he held out for my inspection a 
right down good bit of blackthorn, fashioned into 
a walking-stick, with a knob really most artistically 
carved. 

" It's very well done," I observed. 
** Oh, we don't want no words about that," was 
the answer; '*it was I as done it, and I done it for 
him, cut it out of a hedge and polished it and carved 
it with my knife and all. Now you just take hold 
on it, and give it to him, and you tell him as how I 
sent it : tell him it's from Jim as lives up at Cowley, 
his Kennington Road friend he calls me. And you 
tell him at the same time as I'd like the old 'un back 
again. I'd walk a bit straight if I'd got a stick as 
he's used. I ain't always walked straight, mind 
you ; " and before I could either undertake or refuse 
the commission, my burly friend was half-way down 
the street, holloaing with the best of them. So 
I turned to talk to the little chap who was still 
sitting in the Bath chair, with his face simply radiant 
with happiness. 

'' Did you make that pretty basket, my child ? " 
'* Yes, sir, it was Mr Ingram who taught me." 
*' Well, now," I said, ** I should like some of those 
baskets to give away to my young lady friends. Do 
you think if I was to give you this," and I held out 
a sovereign, '* you would make me some ? " 

He shook his head vehemently, and much to my 
bewilderment tears came into my eyes. What with 
a man who fairly brought tears to my own eyes by 
nearly wringing my hand off, and a child who 
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seemed inclined to cry because I offered him a 
sovereign, things seemed to be coming to a pretty 
pass. For a minute the boy, pulling his mother's 
head down to him, whispered eagerly in her ear. 

" What he wants you to know, sir, is this," she 
explained to me, "he will make you a basket and 
welcome, but he would rather you did not pay 
for them until you had them. You see, sir, he is 
afraid that it might bring you bad luck. There was 
a kind young gentleman, a friend of Mr Ingram's, 
who sent him a sovereign by Mr Ingram, and Alfred 
was to make baskets for him. And he had made 
four or five, and Mr Ingram had taken them, and 
then the child's back was too bad and he could not 
work for some weeks, and he used to fret about 
those baskets. And," lowering her voice, " when 
he got better, and got to work again, and had sent 
two more baskets by Mr Ingram, and there was only 
one more to make, the young gentleman was killed, 
and Alfred's last basket was filled with flowers 
and put upon his grave. He was a Mr Ronald, 
sir. 

Well, we compromised that matter. I paid, how 
much I paid exactly I forget, but something very 
small, for one basket in advance, and gave the 
woman a card with the address to which that and 
other future baskets were to be sent, and left the 
child quite happy. The little April shower had 
cleared off from his face, and the sun was shining 
brightly there again. 

And then not without some difficulty I threaded 
my way through the crowd, and arrived at St 
Hilary's carrying that precious stick. 
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A goodly array of wedding presents were on view 
on a table in the President's drawing-room. There 
was a quantity of plate I remember, and of course 
more candlesticks and muffiniers than any man is 
likely to use in the course of his existence. I did 
not quite like to put my stick on the table among all 
those pretty things, for fear that it should pick a 
quarrel with any of them. And besides, I had prom- 
ised to give it into Charles's own hands, and I had 
somewhat to say to him on the matter. So I clung 
on to it, and turned a deaf ear to the fat butler who 
kept on plying me with offers to put it by for me in 
the hall or the umbrella-stand, or to send it to Mr 
Ingram's own rooms. 

** Can't you leave me alone, man ? " I said at last, 
quite crossly, and just then I saw Charles in the 
distance. Well, I elbowed my way to him some- 
how, and handing him the stick whispered the 
message in his ear. 

"Oh, that is nice of Jim," he exclaimed, "but I 
don't think I'll put it here. It must go with my 
other treasures, in what I call my holy of holies. I 
should like to show you that, by the way," and he 
led the way upstairs; "there," he said, throwing 
open the door of a room on the first floor, " this has 
been Daisy's sanctum, and here are the presents I 
value most. I could not lay them out on the table 
downstairs, people would ask so many questions." 

And, my word ! it was a miscellaneous collection 
that lay on the table before me, and I take it that 
every article there had its history : several pieces of 
beautifully carved wood, a big meerschaum-pipe very 
well coloured, a telescope, a sextant, some brass 



